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The ground soldier . . . is, in this age more than ever before, the keystone of armed effort. 


—EISENHOWER. 


















































From the Book 


lhe tuture of our armed forces ts in 
the air. All hghting men and everything 
they need to fight with in the future and 
live on as they hght ntust be capable of 


movement by air. Only through flight can 
we wage a future war in accordance 
with the principles of surprise, mass, and 

momy of means. Only by exploiting to 
the utmost the great potential of flight 
can we combine complete dispersion in the 
defense with the facility of rapidly mass 
ing for counterattack which today’s and 
tomorrow s Army must possess. Even with 
out the power and use of atomic energy 
for war these things would be true. With 
the use of atomic energy they become axio- 


matic 











AIRBORNE 
WARFARE 


By MAJOR GENERAL JAMES M. GA\ 


Che first complete study of the airborne tactics and 


migue 
which will dominate future war. Few names have been icc ntified 
so long and so closely with the development of airborne warfar, 


as General James Gavin. 


In the foreword to AIRBORNE WARFARE, Major Genera! 
William C. Lee says, “This book is by an expert . . . an expert 
in airborne warfare. It is surprising that so very little has been 
published for public reading about such a significant and ouistand. 
ing military development, especially in its relation to our future de- 
fensive needs. General Gavin’s book helps greatly to fill this press. 
ing need, and I know of no man better fitted than he is to write it, 
either by experience or the ability to think clean and clear. His 
qualifications are complete.” 

General Gavin has done a complete and thorough job. The firs: 
five chapters of his book are devoted to careful analysis of the 
airborne operations of World War Il—Sicily, operations in the 
Mediterranean, Normandy, Holland, the airborne operations of 
1945, Each operation is studied in its successes, and in its faults 
and for the light it casts on the capabilities of airborne war. 


In the second half of his book, Gavin examines the questions 
important now, and for the future: 


Airborne Armies Of The Future is a survey of the organization 
and equipment—-parachutes, gliders, transports, weapons—which 
the airborne Army will use, of landing zones, the allotment ot 
perimeters, the development of airheads, the problems of command 


Antiairborne Defense covers the choice of likely airborne targets, 
defense organizations and methods, the development of a new 
quadrilateral division, the function of service elements, etc. 


The Use Of Airborne Troops In The Future—is a roundup anc 
summary and General Gavin's conclusions, developed in the cours 


of the study. 


AIRBORNE WARFARE is 178 pages long, thoroughly indexed 
Maps and pictures are included. 


$3.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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PLEASE READ THIS 






{And send us your comments by wire, letter, postal card or telephone) 


I! A RECENT meeting, the Executive Council 
of the United States Infantry Association and 
the Board of Directors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL voted 
unanimously in favor of going to the Infantry Associa 
tion membership with a proposal to reincorporate the 
United States Infantry Association as The Association 


of the Army of the United States. 


This action came after more than a year of study 
if the whole situation of the present ground combat 
arms associations ond the existing magazines of the 
ground combat arms, including our own. Your Coun 


cil and Board, and your President, Secretary-Editor 


and other officials have discussed this proposal in 
formally with over thirty top-ranking leaders oj 
Army in all components, and with several score yor, 
junior members of the Army. So far the opinion: in 
All believe that th; 
interests and rights of the fighting man and the cow 


favor has been without dissent. 


forces can be better served by an association Arm) 
wide in scope. 

The following statement of aims of the proposed 
Association of the Army of the United States has hee 
unanimously approved by your Executive Council and 


your Board of Directors: 


AIMS OF PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


N EVERY WAR we have fought, the ground sol 

dier has carried the greatest combat burde n. In- 
disputab le prool of this stands in the rosters of our 
killed and wounded. 


lhe ground forces, for whom, as General Marshall 
suffered 80 per cent 
of the American Army's ground and air force casual 
ties in World War Il. The infantry alone received 70 
per cent of the total casualties, even though the infan 
try comprised only about one-fifth of the total Army 


said, “the fighting never ceases,” 


and Air strength overseas. 


We must also never forget that in World War II, 
as in other wars, the fighting man of the ground forces 
was required to enter battle without his fair and proper 
share of the nation’s available resources, both material 
and human. The Army did not get its proper propor- 
tion of the more intelligent and active men of the 
nation. There were not enough men in the ground 
army to provide a strategic reserve. There were not 
e nough men for rotation of front-line units or even for 
adequate numbers of replacements. Far too often was 
the fighting soldier required to keep on fighting with- 
out hope of relief until he was a casualty—killed, 
wounded, or completely exhausted. 


* * * . 


For a half century and more the aims of the differ- 
ent Army branches have been fostered by separate 
unofficial, private, and non-profit associations, with 
memberships chiefly within each branch. By recent 
Act of Congress, the commissioned officer members 
of most of these existing associations no longer hold 
commissions in any particular branch of the Army. 


Further, all branches are a part of the great combat 
team we know as the Army of the United States. A 
unified Army requires the centering of all effort upon 
its fighting forces. 


We cannot achieve a unified Army within a unified 
National Defense upon the basis of internal division 
or separate specialty. All branches of the Army, 
whether arms or services, have but a single purpose, 
the successful defense of the Nation whether the, 
fight alone or together with the fighting forces ol 
sea and air. 


There is now a need for a professional Army-wide 
Association, in which active membership will be open 
to all members of the Army of the United States. 


The primary interest of such an Association must bx 
the combat forces. Such an Association should foster 
interest in every aspect of the National Defense, but 
with particular and realistic emphasis upon the fight 
ing soldier. 


The Association of the Army of the United States 
should be professional but not narrowly so. It should 
preserve a freedom of discussion and military sel! 
criticism in its appropriate publications. It should pro 
pose and discuss professionally improvements in th« 
Military Establishments and in the general Nationa! 
Defense. But it should neither become a mouthpiec: 
of the Defense Establishment or the Department o! 
the Army, nor attempt to exert group pressure, politi 
cal or military. 


It should encourage a closer community of interes: 
in problems of National Defense between soldier anc 


civilian, and it should seek the understanding and su} 
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f the individual citizen. 


should cooperate 
with other non-profit associations in the spread 
fessional military thought and discussion. 


e Association should be private and non-profit, 
WwW nership vested solely in its membe rship, and 
sources used solely for Association purposes. It 
| engage in appropriate activities and services to 
mbers—particularly the distribution of military 
zines and books. 


we all, its interest should be the national interest. 


* * *% 


is the unanimous conviction of the present off- 
f the U. S. Infantry Association and the Board 
rectors and staff of the INFANTRY JouRNAL that 
infantry Association should take the lead in form 
lhe Association of the Army of the United States. 


4 


1 


Y; JUR Executive Council and Board of Directors 
have also directed the President of the U. S. 
Infantry Association to forward letters outlining tenta 
proposals to the Presidents of the other existing 
ssociations of the ground combat arms for considera 
n by their respective officials and Councils. The 
ssence of these proposals is simply to welcome all 
embers of these associations into the proposed Asso- 
tion of the Army of the United States on equal 
terms. 
lo accomplish this, it is specifically proposed, first, 
to reincorporate our own present association as The 


ssociation of the Army of the United States; to 
change the name of our present magazine, the INFAN 
ray JouRNAL, to JouRNAL oF THE Army with THE IN- 
VANTRY JOURNAL, AND (other Journals as their Associa 
lions agree io merge with our own). Some change in 
the name of the corporation under which the business 
of publishing our magazine and books is done now, In- 


fantry Journal, Incorporated, will also be necessary. 


‘hese things having been done, The Association of 

Army of the United States would then offer to 
other interested ground combat associations a contract 
under which all their assets would be transferred to 
[he Association of the Army of the United States 
which would then assume all of their liabilities. Fur 
ther, all members of the other associations would be 
accepted as full members of The Association of the 
my of the United States; the name of the present 


magazine of the other associations would appear on the 
cover of the proposed Journat or THE Army. Also, 


’ 
' 


Journa oF THE Army will be expanded and will 
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the better to foster the spirit of the Army’s combat 
forces and the interests of the fighting sol lier. 


It is their further belief that the cooperation of 
other similar aim 
should be invited on the basis of full participation of 
their membership; but that if, regrettably, such par 
ticipation should not be achieved, the Infantry Asso 
ciation should, through action of its own membership, 


become an 


existing military associations of 


Association 
known as The 
States. 


\rmy-wide in scope, to be 
Association of the Army of the United 


The principal objective of this proposed \ssociation 
is simply to insure that the fighting soldier of the 
Army enters combat in any war ol the future with his 
fair and proper share of the nation’s resources, both 
material and human. 


include articles Oj general interest as well as technical 
articles on the other combat arms; the Presidents of the 
associations would become initial members of 


Council of The 


of the United States; and finally, the other associations 


other 


the Executive \ssociation of the Arm) 
would agree to take proper legal steps to dissolve them 


sel es. 


I his is, of course, but one possible plan and it may 
well be 


after discussion with one or more of th 


that certain of these steps would be altered 
e other associa 


110NS. 


No final steps can or u ill be taken without appro al 
by vote of the membership of The United States In 


fantry Association as it now exists. 


Che purpose of this present notice is to request all 
possible members of The U.S. Infantry Association to 
express their informal views on the above problems. 
The whole intention of the proposed changes is to 
Association 


strengthen the ability of the to support 


the fighting soldiers of the Army. 


Please send your comments by wire, letter, postal 


card, or telephone. 


Wape H. Hastie 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army 
President, United States Infantry 


Association 


Josern I. Greent 
Colonel, Infantry;, Retired 
Secretary, United States Infantry 


Association 











THE 
STRANGE ALLIANCE 


ORE than a year ago The INFaNtry JouRNAL recommended in this editorial—and 
V repeatedly recommended many times in its columns elsewhere—that every mem- 
ber-subscriber of The Journnat read The Strange Alliance, Major General John R. 
Deane's splendid report on his attempts to deal with the High Command in Soviet 
Russia while he was head of the Military Mission to Moscow during the war. 


Several thousands of our members have obtained a copy of The Strange Alliance 
and the comment on the excellence and value of the book as a straightforward and ut- 
terly sincere account of relationships with the high Soviet authorities has been practi- 
cally unanimous. We still think it is a book which should be read by every officer of 


every American armed service. 


The Russians also have their idea of The Strange Alliance and General Deane him- 
self. The following appeared in New Times for January 31, 1947. New Times is pub- 
lished by the Newspaper Trud, of Moscow. The heading of the article was “Spotlight 
on Slander: An American Follower of Churchill.” The article follows: 


Vi AJOR GENERAL DEANE, former head of the United States Military Mission 
i in Moscow, on returning to America, exchanged the sword for the pen. Having 
gained no laurels in the military field, he decided to compensate himself with cash 
earned in the market for anti-Soviet literature. He retired from the army, and published 
a slanderous book about the U.S.S.R. It appears that the general belongs to that cate- 
gory of persons—a category not over-distinguished by moral integrity or courage—who, 
while in the Soviet Union, are lavish in their praises and compliments, but who, as 
soon as they find themselves abroad, blacken and defame our country and our people. 


Deane shows no particular originality. His book teems with familiar phrases: “iron 
curtain,” “Soviet expansion,” “communist danger,” and so on and so forth. Just one 
more dishonest and libellous quilldriver, whom it might not even be worth the trouble 
to show up. But there is one thing about Deane’s book which deserves attention. It is 
the self-exposure of its author. 


During the war against Hitler Germany, Deane headed a mission whose task it was 
to facilitate assistance to the Soviet Union. But as his own book shows, while filling 
this post, Deane did his best to diminish lend-lease supplies to our country. 
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He frankly says that in his opinion assistance should have been rendered the Soviet 
Union only when its position was critical. He Criticizes Harry Hopkins for disregard 
ing his advice, and for endeavoring “with a zeal which approached fanaticism” faith 
fully to carry out the program of deliveries agreed upon by the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 





Deane takes credit for being one of the first to advocate a “tough policy” towards the 
Soviet Union, and boasts that even at the time of the Teheran Conference he was op 
posed to Roosevelt's policy. Expressing his approval of Churchill's efforts to avoid a 
cross-Channel invasion and instead to land Anglo-American forces in the Balkans 


which would have inevitably protracted the war, Deane writes 










“From the political viewpoint hindsight on our part points to foresight on Church 
ill’s part. It will always be debatable whether Churchill might not have been correct 
even though the action he proposed would have placed an additional burden on our 


resources and probably would have prolonged the war.” 












To this fellow-thinker of Churchill, the objective in the war was not so much to 
defeat Hitler Germany as to weaken the Soviet Union. All his efforts were directed 
towards this end. But Deane’s wishes were not realized, and this drives him to fury. 
He accordingly endeavours to inculcate in the American people distrust of the Soviet 


Union and its policy. 






N his endeavour to inflame public opinion against our country, Deane alleges that 
the Soviet Union threatens the security of the United States. Realizing that the 
idea of a new war is very unpopular among the Americans, Deane would incite the 
United States government to hostile actions against the Soviet Union under the guise 
of “peaceful means.” But in the concluding chapter of the book he throws off the mask 
and comes out openly as an advocate of power politics. Eventual war with the Soviet 
Union is to him a foregone conclusion, and his only concern is that America’s military 
program “should be designed to meet the specialized situation which war with Russia 
wouid entail.” 














Deane retails his poisonous insinuations and malicious provocations under the guise 
of an “authoritative eyewitness.” Let nobody be deceived by this label. The writings 
of this retired general today, like his activities in the past, aim at undermining the 
policy of cooperation. He might with every justification have dedicated his book to his 


mentor—Winston Churchill. 






T is hardly necessary for us to point out here again the very high standing of Gen 
eral Deane in the United States Army during his long service. The thousands who 
knew him would be unanimous as to his integrity and sincerity, and his superior record 


of performance leaves not the slightest doubt in the minds of anyone. 





We feel that the above article is a first-rate example of the extreme distortion that 
apparently must be expected in the officially controlled Soviet press. 
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NAVY. Complicated equipment 
for chemical reduction experi- 
ments. 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


lO A MATERIALISTIC CULTURE, LIKE THE AMERICAN, 
conditi ned to regard inventors like Edison and Morse as 
modern Olympians, and accustomed to measure success in 
terms of washing machines, vacuum cleaners, labor-saving 
devices and technical and production achievements, it is 
not necessary to preach ‘science, the endless frontier.” 

Ihe value of the scientist to the armed forces and the im 
pact of technology upon war, graphically illustrated by the 
ruins of Hiroshima, have been so forcibly impressed upon 
the public consciousness in World War II that “sales per 
suasiveness _ is something of a redundant precedent to a 
discussion of research and dev elopment. 

Even a casual reading of today’s newspapers should con 
vince the doubting that in coming decades the race will 
not always be to the swift nor the battle to the strong. The 
struggle ol the laboratories, the battle ot the proving 
grounds and test stands, the conflict of the drafting rooms 
may well decide today the wars of tomorrow. For modern 
weapons, though still finite in range and destructiveness, 





HIANSON W. BALDWIN is the military editor of The New York 
Times and a frequent contributor of articles on National 
Defense to various magazines, including the INFANTRY Jour. 
NAL. The present article will constitute a chapter from his 
book The Price of Power, which will be published this 
spring by Harper & Company for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Baldwin is a graduate of the United States Naval 
\cademy 


THE PLACE OF GOVERNW Ny 
IN SCIENTIFIC RESEA Ch 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS. Mercury isotope furnishes a stand. 
ard of length accurate to one part in one hundred million. 


have so vastly extended their scope and power that a rela nic 
tively slight qualit: itive advantage by either side—in mis catories 
range, for instance—might well mean the difference | ‘ w ch 
tween victory and defeat. 

The struggle for qualitative superiority in armaments is J metho 
therefore more intensified in this age than in any pr 
e poch i in history. 

This has been implicitly accepted by the general publi road 
though with some complacency. Our development of the 
atomic bomb, the marvels of radar and our invention an wv ke 
perfection of the proximity fuse have blinded too many the pa 
Americans to our own past failures in research and dev: uds 
opment. The atomic bomb, it is too easy to forget, rept ntro 
sented chiefly a triumph of American organizational talent J now 
and production know-how; the scientific synthesis whi found 
had to precede the engineering and development work 
in large measure the product of the minds of fore gn-bort St 
scientists. In nearly every field of the application of scie! 
to the battlefield—that is, in research and development ap 194 
plied to weapons and equipment—the Germans, in th last pan\ 
war, were well ahead of us.* They should, of cours hav the 
been, for the Nazi state hz irnessed its energies to tl prepa Quit 
rations for war long before our nation awoke from its da\ t 
dreams of eternal peace. y 


‘The Germans, strangely enough, while excelling in basic P au 
research and excellent in design, were often poorly organized actu ,; 
development. For the Reich's strengths and weaknesses in ! 
development see a study by Colonel Leslie E. Simon, German ! 

World War II, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1947. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION. Separating radioactive car- 
bon from calcium nitrate. 


AiR FORCE. At W right Field a German scientist 
iphs air flow over plane surfaces. 


phot: 


The Nazi accomplishments and our own demonstrated 
to the world the fundamental! importance of science—of re 
search, basic and applied, and of development—to military 
strength. The scientist, the engineer and the soldier are a 
modern triumvirate of national strength; in the atomic age 
a vigorous and well directed weapons research and dey elop 
ment pr gram 1s vital to the national safety. 

But the importance of time has not been so well under 
st od Basic research knows few short cuts; time is its one 

sable factor. Long before the predevelopmental 

90 ms stage Is reé iched Seudeile of scientists and tech 
nicians must spend thousands of painstaking hours in labo 
ratories proving, or disproving, some shave theory that 
nay ah inge the lives of us all. 


[hat is time-consuming 

ls of trial and error, theory and analysis, must receive 

jor and high priority in peace. In war applied research 

nd development must take precedence, but in peace the 
woadest possible scale of inquiry is essential. 

For no one knows todav 


nay le id The * 


Time, in research, is victory. 


why basic research with its 


} where tomorrow 's researches 
rain makers’ —not the old medicine men of 
e past, but physicists, who have seeded moisture-laden 
ah with dry ice pellets—mi ry even hold the key to future 
ntrol of weather in their laboratories. If the experiments 
now being undertaken can “make” a way may be 


1d to “eat up” fog, or to eliminate the 


rain, 
“icing up’ of 
another graphic example of the fundamental im- 
e to the military art of basic research was given in 
by the announcement of the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
nd the American Museum of Natural History that 


mon drone fly may provide a vital clue to the proper 


nce of missiles. An investigation of the fly would seem 
no relation to war, but the museum, with the aid 
m pictures of the fly in flight taken at the rate of 

second, demonstrated that the fly maintains its 
rium by a set of vibrating balancers, called halteres, 
ts wings. The Sperry company, which has been 


to develop a virtually frictionless yyroscope as a 
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ARMY. Rocket control panel at 
White Sands Proving Grounds. 


main element of the guidance system necessary for long 
range supersonic missiles, seized upon this finding as a pos 
sible way out of its difficulties. The mechanics ol 
wings may show the way to manufacture of 


with no real bearing surfaces. 


a fly's 


a gyroscope 


The Need for Researchers 


While a research program, both basic and applied, has 


received generally enthusiastic means and 


support, the 
methods of organizing and maintaining such a sound pro 
gram are not so well understood: indeed, the armed 


themselves have displayed, even in the postwal pt riod, | 


SCTVITCS 


singular lack of comprehension of some of the basic need 
of sound research. 


! 


fundamentally ce 
pendent for its success upon its participating personnel 
Today, the United States is suffering in its military r 


Any technical program is, of course, 


All h 
and development program from the short-term mistakes of 
the war years when the draft took with catholic 


action the 
scientist and the engineer: 


; the student and the technician 
Scientific education, particul: rly graduate education, vii 
tus lly was suspe nded in many m; 1JO1 institutions during the 
war; we alone, of the major combatants, made this mistak« 


Che result today iS clear in the war years the normal! an 


ticipated increase in the number of American scientists 


was halved. 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, in Science, t} 
estimated that: 


ve Endless Frontier, has 


The deficit of science and technology students who, but 
for the war, would have received bachelor’s degrees is about 
150,000. It is estimated that the deficit of those obtaining 
advanced degrees in these fields will amount in 1955 to 
about 17,000—for it takes at least six years from college entry 
to achieve a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in science or 
engineering. 





\ long-term and perhaps more basic error which has had, 
and is still having, its effect upon quality (rather than 
quantity ot pe ‘rsonnel has its roots in our educational syS- 
tem. Unlike the European system, our own provides no 
real synthesis of the technologies (and certainly none of the 
py inities and the technologies). A man can graduate from 

American university as a good engineer, or as a good 
scientist, but rarely is he both; rarely do we produce engi 
neers who underst: ind the terms of science and view their 
designing problems in the wide frame of science’s new 
hestacne: rarely do we produce scientists able to reduce the 
general to the specific, capable of translating scientific pos 
sibilities into engineering tangibles. 

Another personnel weakness, quantitative weakness, 
stems in part from the increased demand, born of the tech 
nological age, for scientists and technicians in universities 
and in government and industrial laboratories. 
versities do not have 


Our uni- 
capacities, facilities or funds to pro- 
vide scientifically and technically trained personnel in the 
numbers needed in the modern age, and not until greatly 
Ine reased private and government support is extended 
such universities will they be able to answer our needs. 


Wasteful and Inefficient Penny Pinching 


\ fourth personnel weakness, again quantitative but an 
artificially induced one born of bad administrative practices, 
has developed since the war, and it must be laid squarely at 
\rmy and Navy. Postwar cuts in funds 
inevitable, necessary and desirable— 
at first threatened to slash the moneys directly appropriated 


the doors of the 
for the armed forces 
for research and development. The importance of both 
basic and applied research had, however, been so tre 
mendously impressed upon service and civilian mentality 
during the war that the moneys to be expended for rese: itch 
have not been greatly reduced; indeed, some scientists re- 
gard the current basic research appropriations (as dis 
tinguished from funds for applied research and develop 
ment) as a glut on the market—too much for available 
skilled personnel to exploit properly. But the contracts the 
Navy, for instance, has made with universities and other 
institutions for fundamental work in various fields must be 
administered and supervised and coordinated with other 
contracts by the Navy Department, and liaison must be 
maintained with the contracting institutions by the Navy 
Department. However, the financial cuts made—while 
scarcely affecting the contractual research moneys—have 
been applied “ across the board” and without consider ation 
of their ultimate effects to the personnel administering and 
supervising the contracts. If, for instance, the Navy was 
forced to accept a ten per cent over-all cut in manpower, 
civilian and /or military, ten per cent of the personnel in the 
Office of Naval Research were lopped off. Though the 
powers-that-be in the government apparently have not yet 
awakened to its full significance, this represents a most short- 
sighted policy. The personnel cut reducing the administra- 
tive and supervisory group makes impossible that close 
direction which prevents unnecessary research duplication. 
This and other cuts—in travel allowances, telephone and 
telegraph expenses, etc.—have virtually eliminated in some 
contracts actual physical liaison between the contracting 
institution and the parent government agency, with an 
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inevitable bad effect upon the morale and : 


work { 
both. This “ penny pinching” is obviously wast and E 
ethcient; it results in getting perhaps $12,000,0: vorth ‘ 


results out of $20.000,000 worth of research cor. 


Ld. 


A final personnel weakness is psychological admin 
istrative and can be overcome only by wise a tments 
Many scientists, essentially rugged individualist: least in 
their fields, are loath to work in government se; under 
the harness of civil-service restrictions and the security regy 
lations of the armed services. Others who can acx modate 
themselves to these bureaucratic conventions fin jt jy 
possible psychologically or mentally to “get along” with the 
military mind. To some extent these difficulties have been 
outweighed by the relatively high pay scales which 
desired technicians and scientists are being tempted to ente; 
government service; many of the salaries and corollary jp 


ducements, such as government housing, now being offered 
are considerably higher in range than those offered jn 
academic institutions. Too often, however, these material 
istic temptations have brought into government ranks, no, 
the foremost scientists and technicians, but those \ 
security. 


vho seek 
This is not, of course, a universal truism: ther 
are many able technical men in government service. The 
problem will be to keep them happy and contented and yer 
still scientifically eager, alert and ambitious. 

Such are some of the personnel weaknesses which today 
affect, and hamper, the development of a postwar we: apons 
research and development program. 

That program, organizationally, has been built upon 
three principal pillars. 


The Administration of Research and Development 


The first pillar is a complex structure of staff and admin 
istrative agencies and research facilities within each of tly 
three service departments—Army, Navy, and Air. The 
Army has established under G-4 the Research and Develop 
ment Group, commanded by a major general, its duty | 
coordinate and correlate all military research and develop 
ment within, or sponsored by, the Army. Atomic energy 
and special weapons boards or groups have been established 
The Navy has the Office of Naval Research w hich is con 
cerned primarily with basic research; each of the Navy De 
partment’s matériel bureaus has sponsored an extensive 
applied research and development program, and, as in the 
Army, officers of high rank in charge of guided missiles, spe 
cial weapons and atomic energy have been appointed. The 
Air Force, with a slightly different organization, has a chie! 
of special weapons and a director of research and develop 
ment under the deputy chief of staff for matériel, in addi 
tion to a guided- -missiles section under the deputy chief ot 
staff for operations—a definite indication that, in Air Force 
opinion, guided missiles are moving out of the laboratory 
and proving ground into active operational use. In addition 
to these administrative and staff agencies*each service has 
greatly increased its investment during the war and pos 
war era in laboratories, test centers, development centers 
and proving grounds. Wind tunnels, ballistic ranges, pr 
digious calculating machines, chemical, electric:! and 
physics laboratories, some of them with the fines: equip 
ment in the world, are working hard on applied 1 search, 
design and development, testing and proving. The recent 
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ent of these physical facilities has been major; 
| Ordnance Laboratory at White Oak, Maryland; 
missile test and development center at Inyoke rm, 
: the considerable expansion of the Army’s labora 
‘he Chemical Center at Edgewood Arsenal, Mary 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, are 
hese laboratories and development centers handle 
pes of problems, even some only remotely applicable 
litary art; for instance, in the engineering labora- 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, the largest synthetic crystal 
1d in n the world for use in infrared ray work has 
wn. 
ervice installations are supplemented and aided by 
vernment laboratories and facilities, notably those 
\tomic Energy Commission and of the NACA 
| Advisory Committee for Aeronautics), with its 
nnels, shops and testing grounds. A total of some 
(ferent governmental research agencies are in opera 


The Research and Development Board 


(he second pillar of our postwar research and develop 
nent organization is extradepartmental, the Research and 
Development Board, an outgrowth of the “preunification” 
loint Research and Development Board. The Research and 
Development Board is an integral part of what is now called 
“National Military Establishment,” which 
is simply the catch-all phrase applied i in the so-called merger 
legislation of 1947 to all three of our service departments, 
Secretary of Defense, 
wencies and boards under him. 


mp SI ingly the 


and all the numerous 
The Research and Devel 
Board is composed of the civilian-scientific chair- 
man, and two representatives each from the Army, Navy 
ind Air Force. The board’s function is to advise and aid the 
Secretary of Defense in the formulation and proper coordi- 
ation of “a complete and integrated program of research 
ind development for military purposes,” to formulate re 
search policy involving agencies outside the National Mili 
tarv Est ablishment, et Tl new and important role for the 
scientist—“to consider the interaction of research and de 
elopment and strategy, and to advise the Joint Chiefs of 

Stal in connection therewith.” 

These are broad and imposing duties which involve tre 
mendous responsibilities and establish the board, at least in 
theory, as a kingpin in the research and development field. 
It is premature to predict whether theory will be borne out 
n practice, for service administrators have a habit of playing 
the « cans close t to their chests and of nullifying by polite 
inaction directives with which they do not agree. But the 
experience of the preunification Joint Research and Devel 


the super 


opment 


This great synthetic crystal at Fort Belvoir was grown with the guid- 
e and help of a German scientist, expert in this abstruse art, one of 
brought to this country after the war in “Operation Paper Clip.” 
of the former enemy by our government has been condemned 
y of our own thin-skinned scientific men, some of whom have ab- 
y refused to work with the Germans. This attitude, motivated in 
f eo jealousy, in part by ideological prejudices, is however, 
, for the Germans filled a blank space in our knowledge—par- 
in rocketry. Their major usefulness is drawing to an end, since 
c¢ been “milked dry” of their knowledge and experience, but their 
ent has paid the nation major dividends. Not to have utilized all 
talent would have been to handicap the nation in a crucial tech- 
era. It is noteworthy that the Russians are using far more 
scientists and technicians than we are, particularly in the develop- 
‘tomic energy and in submarine design, though we got the pick of 

‘ct screntists. 


1948 


opment Board indicated clearly that there is a large intet 
service area where the board can function to prevent un 
necessary duplication and to insure proper coordination of 
effort. There are also important extraservice duties for the 
board to perform—particularly the marshaling of scientific 
talent and the intermediary duties of service liaison with 
the civilian, scientific and technical world. 

he success or failure of the Research and Development 
Board, like so many other activities of government, is going 
to depe ‘nd fundamentally upon the personality of its chair 
man. The present board has a mz jjority of service members 
and is answerable to the Secretary of Defense and, there 
fore, does not possess the favorable autonomous position of 
the wartime Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
whose chief reported directly to the President. 
tion of the board is, 


The func 
somewhat different from 
that of the OSRD; nevertheless if it is to avoid becoming 
simply a “mouthpiece” 


of course, 


civilian chair 
man and the civilian scientists selected to head its commit 
tees or panels must preserve an independence of thought 
and action not always found in government bodies. The 
chairman, particularly, must be forceful and strong and yet, 
of course, tactful; he must “get along” with the 
but he must not be dominated by them. 


for the services, the 


SeTVICES 


Reducing Duplicate Activities 


The Research and Development Board should be par 
ticularly useful—as its predecessor, the Joint Research and 
Development Board, was—in reducing unnecessary service 
duplication and in blueprinting c: etalle thought- out pro 
grams for the large scale installations needed to prosecute 
properly the new research. Two of these gigantic projects 
already are well mapped. A tremendous wind-tunnel pro 
gram for Army, Navy, Air Force and the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics has been planned to provide 
the needed subsonic, transsonic and supersonic tunnels for 
development of the new planes and guided missiles. Th« 
overlapping and duplicating programs of the various inter 
ested agencies—formerly ridienloudly expensive and unnec 
essary—have been reconciled and pared down to a reasonable 
plan. Even so, the ultimate cost of such a program, for 
wind tunnels and ancillary laboratories and test facilities, 
will probably exceed half a billion dollars. 

Another great project in which the Research and Devel 
opment Board will play a major role is in the provision of 
adequi ite proving and test fi acilities for guided missiles. Dur 
ing and after the many facilities, like 
Topsy, and there was temporarily consider 
able unnecessary duplication. Much of this, chiefly due to 
the efforts of the JRDB and its present successor, has been 


War new service 


“Jest growed,” 


eliminated, and the services generally are using each other’s 


But a new long-range test 
center where guided missiles can be fired and obse ved for 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of miles must be established, 
probably either in the Central Pacific or in Southern Cali 
fornia. There is some disposition to consider this and simi 
lar test centers or proving grounds as “national” institutions, 
and the suggestion has been made that the Research and 
Development Board should operate such test centers. But 
the board was not organized as an administrative and 
operating agency, and in the interests of efficiency it is 


test facilities cooperatively. 
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probably preterable to have some one service administer 
each proving ground, but for the clear and unbiased bene- 
fit of all. Caretul supervision of the construction and main- 
tenance of test and development centers by the RDB is, 
essential, for hundreds of millions of dollars 
already have been poured into these facilities, and probably 


however, 


another half billion will have to be expended for the new 
long-range center and additions to existing facilities before 
a single long-range guided missile is ready for mass produc 
tion 


The National Science Foundation 


he third pillar of a sound military research and devel 
opment program is a “National Science Foundation.” A 
bill creating such an aon was passed by Congress 
in 194, 
he considered the 


but was vetoed by the President because of what 
nature ol 
The Foundation remains, how 


unsatistactory administrative 
the projected organization. 
ever, of major importance to the nation’s future military 
wellare, and the quic ker it is established the sooner we may 
expect to compensate tor our postwar shortages of scientists 
[he proposed National Science Founda 


tion would, in effect, provide government subsidies to pro 


and tec hnic ans. 


military research 
The demands in all of these fields 
are now ¢reatet! th: in the Ci ipacity of priv ate age ncies to meet 


mote general basic research, “long-range” 


and scientific education. 


them; government aid is inevitable. 

What is proposed is a national federal foundation, sup 
ported by government funds, administered by a director, but 
controlled in effect by who 


a scientific “board of directors” 


would make policy. The foundation, it has been estimated, 


would require an annual budget increasing from about 
$33,500,000 in its first year of operation to some $122,500, 
000 in its filth vear of life. The foundation would not 
operate any laboratories itself, but would sponsor with its 
appropriated funds general basic research in many fields 

notably and _ national 
by grants-in-aid to research institutions. The na 
tional defense research would have the invaluable asset of 
being civilian-initiated and civilian-directed, as the high’ 


successful OSRD efforts were during the war. The Na 


in medicine, the natural sciences 


detense 


tional Science Foundation in this and its general fields 
would thus prove an admirable supplement to the Research 
and Development Board, with its more restricted scope. 
I'he foundation could be expected in time to sponsor basic 
research projects which until now have been sponsored by 


Navy 


spt mMsoring 


the services the particular ), because no other 


government agency possessed the requisite 
funds. It would work, of course, with service representation 
in its military division and in close liaison with the Research 
and Development Board and the services. One of the foun 
dation’s divisions would “support and supervise the grant of 
scholarships and three hundred graduate fellowships per 
year. 

Such a National Science Foundation would thus be a 
powerful factor in the scientific ‘health” of the nation; it 
would in time help to remedy the personnel weaknesses, 
quantitative and qualitative, from which we are now suf- 
fering, and it would provide a powerful independent stimu- 
lus to service tactical thought and to weapons development. 
It would remove the major share of federal sponsorship of 
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basic or pure research from the hands of the ser 
it now is, to the hands of a civilian expert grou 
properly belongs. It is, therefore, an essentia! 
in the edifice of research security. 


" Where 
vhere it 


d pillar 


Dangers in the Program 


But it is equally clear that the tremendous p 
nificance of research and development as a facto: 
strength which has compelled extensive federal] 
science has certain dangerous implications to 


ar sig 
ational 
port o 

body 
politic, unless the federal intervention is carefully circyy 
scribed and administered. 

The great emphasis on military research and 01) wpplic, 
tional research can subvert science. The research contrac 
with private institutions and the extensive development o} 
a network of government facilities all geared to | 
end, bigger and better weapons, can minimize scienti{ 
progress in the non-military fields and might, inde: 
up a vast “vested interest” scientific empire, plainly d 
pe ndent for its existence on military appropriations and 
hence tending to support, even to an unnecessarily |a; 
degree, those appropriations. Similarly, the projected su! 
siclio ition of scientific education, coupled with other govern 
mental educational “subsidies” poured into the colleges }y 
Army and Navy Reserve Officers’ Training programs 
grants for agricultural research and the universa! militan 
training act Cif passed) would make the government th 
largest “customer” of the colleges and universities of th: 
nation, with all the dangers to curriculums and educations 
freedom that implies. The emphasis on secrecy in govern 
ment contracts, which hampers developmental work by 
overcompartmentalization and_ security meemcsions upon 
the documents dealing with a project, is another danger 
When scientific papers cannot be freely published, a 
when scientific interchange is curbed, as it is today, scien 
tific growth is handicapped. 

These are real dangers and not lightly to be ignored Nor 
is it easy to meet them and at the same time to provide th 
indispe ‘nsable minimum of federal subsidization of researc! 
essential to our national welfare. There are, 
eral principles that can guide us. 

First, the federal expenditures—particularly the armed 
services expenditures for physical installations for research 
and development—ought to be complementary to private © 

search and development and not competitive. 
also be restricted in physical scope and capital expenditures 
to the minimum consistent with efficient performance. 

Second, the Research and Development Board must in 
clude a proper blend of civilian-scientific and _militan 
thought. It should not be subservient to the armed for 
if it is to perform any useful function. 

Third, federal subsidization of the physical sciences alone 
offers some long-term educational dangers, unless som 
comparable emphasis is devoted to strengthening our under 
standing of the social sciences. Because the social 
deal with imponderables and hence are often contr wersial 
and inexact, there has been considerable hesitancy to '9 
clude them within the scope of the National Scienc: Foun 
dation’s projected program, lest ideological prejudices 
peril the whole effort. This may be a sound objection, but 


somehow, in some way, whether it stems from government 


xt 





however, Sey 
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tracts Wi 
+) Be governed and administered by a policy-making 


vhich is the keystone of 


must emphasize the teachings of the humanities 
wls and encourage an understanding of society 
ontrols. The American culture is already in too 
too materialistic and too physical; we must con 
entions of science or be destroyed by them. 
. National Science Foundation, under clear-cut 
ntrol and scientific direction, is perhaps the most 
pillar of our whole postwar research edifice, pri- 
suse of the de ingers and difficulties alre: idy noted. 
ea broad view of the welfare and liberties of the 
its primary aim; it must sponsor basic research, 
st cling to that independence of concept and 
any democratic educa 


m. Because its blueprint meets all these aims 


es a civilian guid. ince to basic research and scien 


tion, it is of major import ince that the projected 
1 be established and assigned funds with which 
within the 1948 dienes year. There well may 


ences about its administrative organization or the 


( 
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ress, IN 


] 


wcademic 


r] 


ol 


lj 


ts work, but there are ten basic principles which 


rn it. It should: 


independent of the armed services. 


2) Receive its funds, in major part, directly from Con 


Wnor part by transfers from the armed SETVICES. 


>) Be empowered to enter into contracts with industry 


institutions, and to administer these con 


} a minimum of red tape. 


non-governmental civilian scientists and tech 


nicians and educators, with a director under them to imple 
these pr slicies. 


mit the activities of the Foundation to well defined 





War Department At War 


areas and its organization to a small number of divisions. 


Devote a major percentage of its attention and funds 
to fundamental or basic research. 

Avoid restrictive policies on the free exchange of 
information. 

(8) Work through private facilities—industry and the 
colleges—and not establish laboratories or facilities of its 
own. 
and 


the method and scope ol the research” contracted for to 


Leave internal control “policy, personnel, 


the private institutions. “This is of the utmost importance,” 
[he Endless Frontier. 
Have “stability of funds” over a long-term period, 


as Dr. Bush said in Science, 

10) 
so that long-range rese arch projects can be properly planned. 
Five- or six-year authorization measures, similar to authori 
zation bills for naval building programs, ought to be legis 


lated by Congress. 
It Can Be Done 


Under such a system and with wise direction, research 
and development in its broadest fields and in its narrower 
but still tremendous) application to the military art can 
flourish without undue danger to our democratic system. 
As Colonel Leslie E. Simon writes in his book, 


Research in World War II: 


German 


In peace, of all times, the wise government will foster 


research, especially long-range research, to build up its 
funds of knowledge and to prepare for the evil day when it 
will again have to live on its fat while doing considerable 
development and little research. Better yet a strong research 
policy may contribute to forestalling or preventing the evil 
day. 


My service in the War Department covered three periods,—prewar, war, post 


war. All three were lively. One might suppose that the war period was the most 


active. So it was, but there was plenty of activity in the prewar and postwar eras, 


too. General Grant, who had some experience of his own in the line of demobiliz 


tng, knew what he was talking about when he said of the War Department, 


“never at peace except when it is at war.” 


In those war days we had so many lawyers in the War Department that we 


thought of forming a bar association of our own. Without an exception everyone 


on the top-management level,—the Secretary, the Under Secretary, the Assistant 


Secretaries and the Special Assistants,—was trained in the law, and most of them 


were New York lawyers at that. 
TERSON, December 10, 1947. 


1948 


We did admit a few outsiders.- 


Roserr P. Par 
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PARKER’S CROSSROADS 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY 


the Ardenne But 


irtillery bat 


j 
i paracnitte infantry, held 


| HERE'S NOTHING OF INTEREST ABOUT 
the crossroads. That is, unless you are a 
soldier and realize that it’s on the second 
highest point of an Ardennes ridge run 
ning from the Ourthe 
back of Vielsalm, 
the | lohe 


man border 


near Laroche, 
and over northeast to 
Venn country near the Ger 

hat ridge is a natural bar 
rier to anything coming from the south 
Meuse; that’s 
why, in the picturesque archaic Franco 


towards Liége and the 


Belgian nomenclature its western peak 
where the Bastogne-Li¢ge highway and 
the Vielsalm-Laroche termed 
just as its eastern 


road is 
Baraque de Fraiture 
peak is the Baraque de Michel. 

\nd that's why the fate of the flank 
of an American Army hinged on the pos 
session of those cr ssroads tor four hell 
ish days during the Battle of the Bulge, 
when [litler diced with destiny in the 
\rdennes to stop the Allies. 

Chin-spread, the 82d Airborne Divi 
sion—right flank element of Hodges’ First 
\rmy—was lining up on December 19, 
1944, behind Vielsalm, linking at Trois 


Ponts with the battle line bent back 
from Butgenbach to Stavelot. In front 
of the 82d the 7th Armored Division, 


the battered 106th Infantry Division, 
and Combat Command B, 9th Armored 
Divisions, trying to hold the St. 
South and far west ele 
ments of the 3d Armored Division were 


were 
Vith salient. 


CoLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY, Field Artil 
lery, retired, is the author of a book on 
the history of the Military Academy 
at West Point and numerous maga- 
zine articles. During the war he was 
a member of the SHAEF public re- 
lations staff. To be published this year 
by the Infantry Journal Press is his 
history of the 106th Infantry Division, 
written for the Division Association. 
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talion, reinforced by 


rossroads on the crest of a ridge deep in 


m it for four hellish days a decimated, 


handful of 


rtille rywmen, ar mored cavalry nen, and a platoon 


t wave after wave of Krauts. 


struggling, like Canute against the tide, 
in the twenty-mile-wide flood of Kraut 
armor pouring through between St. Vith 
and Tony McAuliffe’s 101st Airborne 
Division. And one of the Kraut spear- 
heads was licking north from Houffalize 
up the Liége highway to get behind the 
St. Vith salient and roll up that northern 
flank. 

lo this drab and dreary crossroads, 
then, came that afternoon an equally 
drab and dreary American field artillery 
outfit; three mud-gobbeted 105mm how- 
itzers lumbering behind their huge six- 
by-six tow-trucks, a handful of other 
trucks and recon cars and jeeps, holding 
some 110 officers and men. These peo- 
ple were cold, wet, hungry; eyes red- 
rimmed from lack of sleep peered from 
grimy, stubbled faces as the squatty, 
humped-up howitzers were trundled into 
an unorthodox triangular formation 
about the crossroads, and trails dropped. 


Unorthodox Formation 


One piece pointed westward down 
towards Samrée, another covered the 
Houffalize road bending southeast, and 
the third pointed back towards Vielsalm, 

back-to-back formation unrecognized 
by the drill-book. 

It was a battalion in name and spirit 
only, this bedraggled outfit; all that was 
left of the 589th Field Artillery Battalion 
of the 106th Infantry Division in its 
fourth day of incessant fighting against 
Krauts who kept coming out of the fog 
and snow from nowhere and everywhere 
in wave after wave. Where they'd be 
coming from now was anybody's guess, 
unless St. Barbara, patron of gunners the 
world over, helped out. 

Trucks went back to Vielsalm for 
much-needed food—the battalion had 
been subsisting on scraps of K-rations 
now for the better part of four days—and 


ammunition. Perhaps, 


, eV could 
pick up some fire-control « 7 


nent. Al 
Major Arthur C. Parker, oo 
ing, had now to direct iyi, 
1/50,000 road map of the jrea and. 
safety pin to prick his posit m it. T 
set their fuzes the cann t th 
pieces had a monkey wren 
While this was being d Cave 

detachment at Samrée to th. ruthwes 


told over the squawking rac) of Kray» 
tanks down there. The troopers could 
observe if he fired. So Parker, with hi 
bale-wire fire control, sent a few shy 
screaming over. The cavalry said he wa 
on target, thanks, and the Krauts wep 
leaving. Thus was Parker | 


— TOSSrt ads 


christened, in the rear of the canno, 
And the 589th ceased fire and began ; 
fortify its perimeter; a few light machin: 
guns and the carbines of its men, spread 


about the three howitzers. 

Let’s take a look at the crossroads x 
the 589th people saw it. A four-squay 
concrete road marker was the on) 
adornment. Three peasant farm hove 
huddled about the “X,” whose easter 
arms embrace La Grande Fange-the 
swamp so appropriately named the “Big 
Mud.” Around the wind-swept, snov 
sifted pasture lands of the clearing itsel! 
where the artillerymen began nov 
slowly to dig rifle-pits in the frozer 
ground, gloomy pine forests clustered 
coming close on the southwest and 
south. A deep drainage ditch cut acros 
the northern field, several hundred yards 
from the junction. 


‘Gun for Gun’ 


And let’s look closer at this artillen 

outfit. Nine days had passed since the 
589th Field Artillery Battalion had firs 
emplaced its twelve shiny new howitzer 
back of Slausenbach on the Schnee Eifel 
slopes in support of the 422d Infantry a: 
part of the cordon. defense which the 
newly arrived 106th Infantry Division 
had inherited from the 2d Infantry Div 
sion, “man for man, and gun {or gun 
as VIII Corps’ orders read. Their ha et 
sector overrun on December 1!6 y the 
fury of the German counterof! ensive, ( 
battalion had successfully {ough of 
Kraut tanks and jnfantry, had later « 
tempted to displace, by division order, 
a new position in the rear. But the 
enemy had cut off Battery ©, and its 
howitzers had to be blown up; the bat 
talion commander, Lieutenant Colone 
T. Payne Kelly, had remained behind 
with them. So, of howitzers, as the nus 
ery doggerel has it, “then ¢! 
eight.” 

Next morning the avalanche \! Krauts 
had overrun the new position, «ng vulfing 
Battery B; “then there were These 
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y A’s—got out only because 
ions of one man, Lieutenant 
od, Ir., and the last of them, 
‘th Wood, was trapped by a 


“1 y ran the gauntlet out of 
al bs = 
hy ». So “then there were three. 
Vor self would maintain a one 


in the hills for more than a 
inst the entire German army, 
nother story. 

Con Battery had been overrun, too, 
d morning. And all battalion 
| equipment was lost in the 
d escape from the trap that 
und the major portion of the 
fantry Division. Since then 
he :, commanded now by Parker, 
to Kelly, had held a road 
lock theast of St. Vith; it had later 
en sent south of St. Vith to hold an 
ther road-block. Now it was on its 
id-block job—its third and last. 


Reinforcements 


For here at Parker's Crossroads, 


though they didn’t know it now, the 


589th Field Artillery Battalion would go 
jown, fighting its three pieces to the last 
as good artillerymen should, in the spirit 
f O'Brien and his guns at Buena Vista 
guns “lost without dishonor, recovered 
with glory.” 

Before the dusk closed a detachment 
f the 203d Antiaircraft Artillery Bat- 
talion, with three multiple .50-caliber 
machine guns and one self-propelled 
37mm gun, came in from the south, 
pushed off their own road-block by the 
encroaching tide. Parker invited them 
to join the party, and they did. Then in 
came a platoon of the 87th Reconnais- 
sance Squadron of the 7th Armored 
Division; the cavalrymen were added to 
the defense. By nightfall four outposts 
had been installed, daisy-chains of road 
mines laid, fire direction staked out. 

It was midnight when the southern 
outpost reported visitors; a group of 
twelve Kraut cyclists, probing through 
the daisy-chain. A burst of heavy ma- 
chine-gun fire over the heads of the out- 
post sent the enemy skedaddling. But all 
outposts now reported movement; the 
garrison stood to. Just before dawn the 
Nazis tried again from the south, to be 
thrown back after two hours of fighting, 
leaving six dead and fourteen prisoners, 
all from a Volksgrenadier division. 

Sniper fire was the main annoyance 
during the rest of the morning. At noon 
4 messenger came in; Division said the 


89h should retire to Bra for reorgani- 
= leaving the cavalry platoon to 
old th 


position. But Parker, realizing 
the seriousness of the situation, sent 
back word that he’d stick till the troop- 


ers were reinforced. 
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At 1530 hours the Germans attacked 
again, this time from the east, under 
cover of fog. This attack was stronger, 
and they were repulsed only after two 
platoons of 3d Armored Division me- 
dium tanks from Manhay way came in. 
But the 3d Armored was trying to screen 
a line from hell to breakfast, and the 
tanks were pulled out later, leaving two 
105mm assault guns to Parker’s outfit. 

During the night, however, an officer 
from Battery A, 54th Armored Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion, 3d Armored Division, 
supporting the tanks, came in and a co 
ordination of fire was planned. Came 
also good news; infantry of the 82d Air- 
borne Division would move up next day 
to relieve the artillerymen. A squad of 
the 504th Parachute Infantry arrived 
across country to guide these reinforce 
ments in. 

They told of Germans digging in to 
the east, inside the woods. That was not 
so good. Reconnaissance confirmed the 
fact, brought back worse news. The 
Krauts had piled wrecked American 
vehicles deep across the Vielsalm road 
between the crossroads and Regne, and 
this road-block was covered by their in- 
fantry, and machine guns in the woods. 

Parker's Crossroads, it seemed, was 
now an island in the German flood; its 


only connection with the First Army the 
Liége highway to Manhay on the north 
This road remained unblocked 
for the rest of the engagement, though 
at all times swept by Kraut fire, both 
small-arms and artillery, which made 


west. 


running the gauntlet dangerous busi 
ness. 

[he assiduous Parker, expecting an 
other attack 
moving around the perimeter were heard 
all night, before dawn of December 21 
fired a preparation of artillery and ma- 
chine guns to simulate a counterattack. 
The Germans didn’t attack, but—as the 
defenders later found out—the platoon 
of American infantry leading their relief 
heard the firing and deployed more than 
a mile to the north, at the village of 
Fraiture, thus delaying their arrival until 
after noon. 


since sounds of vehicles 


Red Leg Carbineers 


The infantry platoon was now briefed 
and moved out to take over the perim 
eter. But as they passed up to the line a 
Kraut mortar barrage rocked them back. 
The tired 589th artillerymen went out 
with their carbines to the outposts again 
to stand off attack until the doughboys 
could reorganize. And by the time this 
had been accomplished night had fallen. 
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Seale of Miles 














One gets a picture of stark, continu 
ous battle inside the confines of the be- 
leaguered garrison; of sweeps of mortar 
fire, small-arms and machine guns 
searching out the positions, while 88s 
kept up an almost incessant pounding. 
Through it all Parker was everywhere 

observing at the outposts, moving from 
place to place along the perimeter as one 
attack succeeded another. Wounded*on 
the afternoon of December 21, as he was 
out front adjusting fire, he refused to be 
evacuated until he lost consciousness. 
Major Elliott Goldstein succeeded to 
command, 

Harassing enemy fire continued all 
that day To make 
worse, all radio communication was now 


and night. matters 
being jammed by the enemy, who had 
captured American artillery, radio sets 
This dis 


observation, too, for 


and sat on all our frequencies. 
rupted artillery 
each time a round was reported “on the 
way a burst of enemy fire ripped 


Under cover of night the Krauts in 
filtrated to the edge of the woods along 
They attaches before 
dawn, at 0430 hours, December 22, rush- 
ing in simultaneously from southeast, 
south and north. Ip this ding-dong 
highting, at last repulsed, two prisoners 
from an ofhcer's patrol disclosed the fact 
that the 2d SS Panzer Division was 
coming In. 


the east-west road. 


The enemy artillery fire was heaviest 
yet that night; explained as dawn broke. 
The Krauts had supplemented their fire 
power by four American 3-inch guns 
which were now blazing from the north. 
\ wandering platoon of the 643d Tank 
Destroyer Battalion, incautiously mov- 
ing up outside the perimeter, had been 
bagged. 

The morning of December 23 our 
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Map from Dark December by Robert E. Mer- 
riam. Courtesy of Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 


own assault guns went after the Krauts 
to the north, clearing the woods, knock- 
ing out two mortar crews and a rocket 
gun. And at 1000 hours Company F, 
325th Glider Infantry—the promised re- 
inforcement—hit the disorganized Ger- 
mans on that sector, recaptured the TD 
guns and fought its way into the perim- 
eter. 

It was quite apparent to Major Gold- 
stein that morning of December 23 that 
the enemy strength was building up. 
Even with the infantry reinforcement a 
coordinated attack could not be with- 
stood. This might come at any moment, 
though probably not before darkness. 
Help must be sought—should he send 
somebody else or go himself? He decided 
to go. So, packing two Kraut prisoners 
as exhibits—a captain and a sergeant of 
the 2d SS Panzer—he jeeped it in a lull 
of the firing, up the road to Manhay. 

Here Goldstein contacted a combat 
commander of the 3d Armored, con- 
vinced him that a counterattack was es- 
sential if the crossroads position was to 
be held. The armored man, though hard- 
pressed, consented to send down a com- 
pany each of tanks and infantry, and 
Goldstein, with a major who would act 
as liaison officer, started back to his gar- 
rison. 


Hell at the Crossroads 


They never got there. All hell broke 
loose as they approached the crossroads. 
Dismounting, they worked their way 
through the woods to the northeast cor- 
ner to find the position being overrun. 
Tanks and infantry of the 2d SS Panzer 
Division had smashed the line at 1600 
hours. Too late now for counterattack. 

Within the perimeter, Sergeants Bar- 
ney M. Alford and Johnny B. Jordan got 
the first two enemy tanks by direct fire 





from their howitzer: Alfo, 


aa 1ad to Tun 

back to get additional amp. tion aft 
7 

the first tank was smashe The pair 
missed a third tank wit! their | 
aS 


round as it swung its nos. n towar 
ards 


them. Then they drew ba: \ coverin 
one another with their car nes 9 th 
Kraut infantrymen start. to rush 
through the position. ' 

The defense began to disi: cgrate. 7, 
Captain George Huxel at th. commans 
post in one of the ho though 
wounded he had refused t be eyacy 


ated and was now commanding in Gol 
stein’s absence—Captain thur ( 
Brown and Lieutenant J homas | 
Wright, the only officers lett, reported 
that the remnants of the infantry wer 
withdrawing. The trio decided to cy 
their way out in three group 

Vright led one detachment toward 
Manhay, but they were driven in and 
captured. Brown got another grou 
away, but was himself captured. Huxel 
and his group held out in the command 
post until the roof collapsed. From the 
adjoining barn three cows dashed, be! 
lowing, and in the confusion | luxe! and 
his men took off. 

They got to the drainage ditch on the 
north, where medic T/4 Melvin R. Pol 
low stopped to give first aid to tw 
wounded men. Then, dragging thei 
wounded with them, they made it to the 
woods and got safely inside the 325th 
Infantry lines at Fraiture village 

Of the infantry company in the cross 
roads fight Captain Woodruff and som 
forty of his men got safely back. Others 
of the 589th FA people, seeking shelter 
in the damaged command post, hugge: 
the cellar until the place was surrounded 
by German infantrymen with burp guns 
The building began to burn and this las 
group was forced out, several being shot 
the remainder surrendering. Of the othe: 
detachments, some got away, more wer 
bagged. 

The Krauts had gained their objective 
But it was later than they thought. The 
secondary defense was coming in. 

Far to the west of the crossroads 
“Lightning Joe” Collins’ VII Corps was 
forming. Its 84th Infantry Division 
would overrun Parker's Crossroads Janu 
ary 7—recapture the rusting, twisted 
tanks, the shell-scotched ruins, and the 
three gaping howitzers. 

But one wonders what would have 
happened to the $2d Airborne, to the 


tangled elements of the 7th \rmored 


and the 106th disputing every | wckward 
step in the St. Vith salient, if ¢! _ 
yst rar 


could have rolled unimpeded 
ker's Crossroads into their rear from 
December 19 on. 
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ous to our future security. 


dependence of air and ground forces (plus sea power). In the sky air 
power enjoys unlimited freedom but no airplane can stay in the air 
forever. Eventually air power must return to earth and when it does, 
it comes under the protecting wing of land power. 
control of the land must be absolute while control of the air need 


nly be relative. 





\WirH THE EXCEPTION OF THI WITH 
japan, the decision in every major war in history has been 


made » land. 


LATE CONFLICT 


the land. An army 


\ ‘doa the hostile popul: ition the use and control 


Man is a creature of 


its own land. Land wars are not always waged to this 


le , » "gags 
timate ce gree. 


Destruction of the hostile army has been 
unde rstood as the W riting on the wall that orders surrendet 


before occupation. Nevertheless, the ultimate objective of 


he ground armies remains the same. 


No one contends th: it 
rmies can no longer win wars; the critics just Say that 
ae fighting has been bitterly att: icked by various groups 
who unw ittingly promote any and every means to bring this 
nation unpre pared to its test in battle. 

he arguments advanced by this group are designed pri 
marily for popular appeal and thus ultimately affect our 
lefense policies. Essentially, these opponents mask their 
purpose under the wing of the push-button, one-punch war 
They ask, why “spend billions of dollars on obsolete 
ships and tanks; and pay hundreds of millions of dollars to 
maintain a uniformed employment service when the ortho 
dox military Structure will be powerless to W ard off any 
- button blow, 


schoo! 


let alone reté lic ite. | here is a great de al 
t pr pular appeal to this argume nt. 
vice we can dispense with sstnadon military protection with 
ut the slightest qualm, and American youth can avoid the 
ion contact of service to their country. 
The se arguments can be countered by reason: 


push-button warfare is still on future order. They can also 


By following this ad 


name ly, 





COLONEL WILLIAM R. KINTNER, Infantry, is studying geopolitics 
| international affairs at Georgetown University. During 


war he served on the staff of V Corps and commanded 
\W battalion. 
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THE TEAM OF DECISION 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM R. KINTNER 


PART TWO. Victor) through air power alone is a concept danger 


balanced view recognizes the inter- 


Furthermore, 


be silenced by the practice of restraint in the public state 


ments of our military leaders. Our military leaders and 
others familiar with the serious problem of national security 
must not cultivate fantastic specul: ition in the pub lic mind. 
It is one thing to say that military men are progressively con 
sidering the implic: on ot every novel wes apon and ide: ® 
but Kz 3s another to encourage that concept to the point 
where the individual citizen will not participate and refuses 


) accept any responsibility tor future wars. 


Is An Army Necessary? 


Let us turn from these shifty critics to a serious military 
consideration of the problem. A professional soldier, Gen 
eral Yamashita, while brooding in his prison cell in Manila, 


made some very startling observations tor a ground soldier 


Now we are about to enter—we seem, in fact, already to 


have entered—a stage where we don't really need the ground 


Now, 


atomi« 


forces at all to reach and attain this st rategic objective. 
with the high-speed, long-range plane carrying the 
bomb, it is possible to destroy virtually all cheer centers 
[political and economic] simult: aneously and at a single blow 

Che war will be over to all intents and purposes even 


if enemy forces are still in existence... .' 


Yamashita introduces very little that is new. He is ob 
viously describing the defeat of Japan, for later in this same 


interview he states: “In the future that country which pos 


sesses the largest terrain in area and attains the highe St 


technic: ul progress, that country will be in a highly enviable 


position.” Which is another way of saying that only super 


power can wage modern war. Essentially, this doctrine 


maintains that if continental powers were evenly matched 
alone what 


in war potential, decision through al r power 
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cvVecrl the explosive a sur 


is unlikely, except as a result of 
prise knoc kout blow. 

Yamashita contends that a surprise knockout blow would 
prove ce cisive. W hat are its chances of success? 

In the first place, only a foolhardy aggressor would stake 
all of his hopes on an all out blow. Douhet's advice on this 
“It is always helpful to be a step ahead 


of the enemy and take him by surprise yet that is not a 


matter is significant. 


secure plan tor a complete plan of operations. It still 
mains esse ntial to be able to conquer even if the enemy 
cannot be surprised or outmaneuvered.” 

For one thing, the demands of a speedy decision and a 


secure plan ol Operations are not in harmony. 


A speedy 
air, would require the entire 
esources of the aggressor nation to be committed to a single 


gigantic bid for victory. 


decision, even if won in the 


Reserves, kept out of action, as 


security against failure, or as security against retaliation, 


would necessarily weaken the initial blow. Prudence will 
always require some moderation of means between the two 
conflicting demands. Half measures of some sort would 
Yet victory, through surprise, must come from the 
attack, for afterwards the defense will be on guard. 
Hence, simultaneous surprise attacks must be made on all 
decisive targets at once, with or without benefit of diplo- 
matic 


result. 
lirst 


If most of these initial attacks were suc 
cessful, victory might be won. 


courtesies. 


Is Strategic Surprise Possible? 


But can surprise on such a large scale be achieved in the 
immediate future? There are many reasons to believe that 
strategic surprise will be unlikely. First, the aggressor must 


possess a huge number of strategic bombers, 


capable of 
direct action from the heart of his continental power to the 
decisive targets of his opponent. Only within the heart of 
the territory of a continental power will even totalitarian 
security measures have He nce, that is 
the only place from which the surprise attack could be 
launched 


a chance of success. 


However, the creation of a huge strategic bomb 
ing force cannot be easily hidden. Its existence and develop 
ment would leak out, and the other power would be warned 
in time to prepare its defense. Furthermore, a huge bomb 
trained for an intercontinental 


mission entirely within the territorial limits of one power. 


ing force could not be 
Yet, without adequate training, the complex mission of si 
multaneously destroying fifty or sixty decisive targets far 
Nor is it likely that 
an aggressor powe! could adequately organize the composi 
tion and direction of withous the aid of 
ir experience. Some blunders would 
But every blunder would work against the 
ag aes) : victory at a single blow. 

ven 


across an ocean coulc | not be executed. 


such a force 
previous strategical a 
be inevitable. 


all these difficulties were completely overcome, 
and strictest security were maintained to the very hour of 
take-off, the defending power would still receive some out- 
post warning before the enemy forces were over the decisive 
targets. It follows that the defending power would be able 
to inflict some losses on the attacker, and these losses would 
reduce the total power of the single blow. 

Lacking strategic bombers of at least 10,000-mile range, 
an aggressor, seeking victory by air power in the foreseeable 
future, would have to proceed against the defender by one 
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or more air stages. If such a leaptrog plan we 
surprise would be lost the very moment the aggressor | 


to develop his offensive power outside his oy erg 
Hence, the strategy of a single blow would go by thie board, 

Casting aside these forceful objections to the ar 
single air blow, another unsolved problem pre: itcelf 
Will a massive single air blow against the civili popu 


tion, if it can be delivenid. destroy the will to fie 

Most tudents 
agree that a totalitarian state undoubtedly could 
control of its population by means of persuasion t niques 
\ democracy’s reaction is less easy to judge. But jf the 
population supported continuance of battle even after tak 
ing a “knockout” blow, victory would not be ‘the attacker’ 
through one single massive attack. 

From the pros and cons of this discussion, one valid cop 
clusion emerges. Victory by a single air blow in an inte, 
continental war may be feasible but is far from probable 
despite the statements of converts like Yamashita. More cer 
tainly, the possibility of such a victory lies far ahead in th 
future. 


} 
SO lor 


as effective means of retaliation remain? 


ntay 


Shouid Ground Battle Be Avoided? 

If victory by means of a single air blow is questionab 
and if triumph by means of a progressive air campaign c. 
not be guarantee -d, how is certain victory to be won? 

Before answering this question, analysis must be mack 
of another current concept of air power. This phate has 
two aspects, first that the air battle must be won before the 
ground battle is begun, and secondly, that the major rék 
of air power in the future may be the prevention of a hostile 
ground force from engaging in battle. The reasoning behind 
this view as advanced by Maj. Gen. E. R. Quesada, follows 

It is far more efhcient and economical to paralyze the 
means of communication, the sources of supply, and the 
ability to reinforce than to engage in a long-drawn-out cost 
ground campaign. If the entheile and means of waging 
conflict can be seriously compromised, it is relatively unim 
portant and unnecessary to physically destroy the adversan 

A ground campaign is costly in personnel, national re 
sources and material. It is of necessity the last resort 

subduing the will of an adversary. Thus, the final objective 
is to subdue the will of the adversary with a — of 
expenditure in personnel and equipment and, i 
prior to the time our armies collide. 


t pe ssib le 


In the first 
place, the initial stage of war occurring before long-rang: 
missiles arrive, is likely to follow the opening pattern ol 
World War II. Massive air blows will introduce the con 
flict. At the same time, the aggressor power will attemp' 
to establish political hegemony over as wide an area as pos 
sible. His air power will pave the way, but the instrument 
of expanding political control will be, as it always has been 
the armed man on the ground. The aggressor’s effort to 
establish political control over as wide an area as — 
will eventually meet resistance. Initial resistance 
bilize in intermediate zones where formidable terrain See 
daries exist, either great bodies of water or high mountain 
barriers of the order of the Pyrenees. Behind these barriers 
a stabilized zone will develop. 

Stabilization will take place on the ground. Ground 
power will then oppose ground power, or—at ocean barriers 


here are several objections to this doctrine. 
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power will face sea power. The very idea that the 
. war can be decided before “our armies collide” is 
For if stabilization on the ground is not effected 
re between the opposing powers, the air bases of 
I would be overrun betore air pow er Cc vuld even be 
nto play. 
in be assured that no future war will be fought 
» two continental rivals. Future wars, like all major 
| be fought between combinations. These combi 
may be the genuine association of like-minded na 
the forced relation between slave and master states. 
the major objectives of the attacked power will be 
te those slave and satellite states conquered before 
the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
r Lippmann has persuasively observed that most 
ry ‘oper: ations, even in global war, are Operations age iinst 
objectives. The Douhet doctrine of air power is a 
of terror, not of political diplomacy, because to be 
ve, it must be employed with the utmost violence. 
policemen use revolvers and not field pieces to cap 
. the military means employed to gain limited 
tives in war must be consistent with the objectives. 
Paris has always been the communication center of 
During World War II, the destruction of Paris by 
r power was possible. 


France 
Allied Such destruction would 
have a fed militarily the entrance of the Allied armies into 
France, but it would have violated every purpose for which 
the liberation of France was undertaken. The unfortunate 
position of France might be repeated by many other nations 
in future wars. It is apparent that in the future our armed 
forces must be designed to cope with an intricate variety 
dt political objectives. 


Air Power Cannot Prevent Ground Battles 


In a global conflict it should be obvious that air power 
Nor, can 


\ir power, by itself, drive the enemy ground forces from 


innot prevent some collision of ground forces. 
the territory it acquires. If the enemy pomee enjovs a wide 
margin of superiority in land power, ne inay employ such 
d power with a certain degree of immunity. The Russian 
counteroffensive against the Germans comes to mind. The 
Russian counteroffensive, initiated before the Germans lost 
erial supremacy on the Eastern Front, was notably success 
tul. Why? Because the Russian army lived off the land 
hence, was relatively independent of elaborate communica 
tions), possessed unlimited manpower, and was deployed 
wer such a wide continental battle front that the available 
German air power could not seriously cripple it, let alone 
contain it. Some of these conditions may be repeated in the 
tuture 
\ir power, by cutting off communications between the 
hostile continental base and its occupation troops, might 
play havoe with these troops if they were forced to maintain 
i high rate of logistical expenditure. But if no ground oppo 
sition developed against these troops, no important logistical 
expenditure would be necessary. They, too, could live off 
the land. For example, a force of a hundred divisions, with 
the aid of ideological collaborationists, might effectively 
support itself Cat least with food and fuel) in Europe. Such 
4 situation would be tantamount to a transfer of the seat of 
national power. For political reasons, 
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these troops could 


not be blasted out of their newly acquired base. They would 
have to be driven out by a process similar in many respects 
to the Allied offensive in Western Europe in World War II 
Admittedly, 
wartare. 
power: 


liberation campaigns might be peripheral 
What about war a at the heart of enemy 
The unlikely chance of air power alone gaining 
a decision at intercontinent 11 ranges hi iS alre: idly bee n dis 
cussed. The only altern: itive employme nt of au power 
would be from advanced bases. These bases might be found 
in territory left within our sphere after the initial st: ibiliza 
tion, or they might be esti iblished by either air ground action 
or air-sea ground action. Application of the air concept of 
isolation of the battlefield would certainly assist in the cap 
ture of such bases (as it will materially advance any ground 
is dithcult to see how air power 
could subdue the will of a determined foe before the 


collide. | 


campaign ), but it 


alone 
armies 
Probably no battlefield in history was more isolated 
than Iwo Jima, but the Jap garrison was not subdued until 
heroic and determined ground pressure was applied. 
General Quesada’s assertion that a ground campaign is 
costly follows the old gag, “Why buy 
On what Ronis can an 


a cow when milk is 
sO cheap?” all-out air campaign be 
considered a bargain? A prolonged, intensive air campaign 
against a continental foe prepared tor air war will not be 
And, as long as the continental enemy 
stays in the war he will be capable of inflicting retaliatory 
air blows. 


lated. 


| sought tor pennies. 
The cost of such blows at home cannot be calcu 


Finally, this concept (keeping ground forces as an in 


strument of last resort 


suffers one fatal defect, which was 


caught by Liddell Hart many years ago. 


A boxer with a punch in either fist enjoys both a moral and 


a physical advantage, and the same is true of a nation that, 
if its initial air blow is frustrated or is lacking in the neces 
sary margin of superiority, can bring another weapon into 
play. [According to Hart, future grand strategy should con 
sist in] striking at the enemy from two directions simultane 
ously, so that in trying to parry the one blow he exposes 


himself to the other. 


The Balanced View 


Che value of twin striking forces should be obvious. But 
the danger inherent in complete devotion to “air 


powel 
alone will win” 


should be examined. 
a nation so convinced that air 


Imagine, if you will, 
power alone could win wars 
that it scrapped its ground forces. Suppose such a nation 
waged a war against a power possessing both air fleets and 
lend armies. Suppose then, hostile tanks and infantry some 
how appeared in the Air-Power-Alone-Will 
Win nation. The invaded nation would be unable to defeat 


the invading army, 


cities of the 


no matter how small. Ground power 


could do it. P roperly wed to air power, ground forces can 
pl. iv a decisive-rdle in subduing the enemy's will to resist. 
Ground forces need not sit -by util the over-all battle for 


mastery ot the air 1s decided, either. In a War between 


evenly matched continental powers, ground forces can play 
a positive part from the very be ‘ginning. 

The part ground forces might play can be understood 
only when the interdepe idence of air and ground forces is 
analy zed. 


Air power has the greatest freedom of action of 


any arm. The sky is the limit, and in the sky air power en 
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joys unlimited freedom except over well defended areas. 
No airplane, however, can stay in the air forever. Eventu 
illy ain power must return to earth. W hen it does, it comes 
under the protecting wing ol land power. Only land power 
can make secure either the continental or adv: inced bases 
on which ais 


powe! ultimately rests. Just as control of the 


tir is essential to the success of any major land offensive, 


control of the 


hase land is a and one that is 


prerequisite 
olten ignored ) of any offensive 

But w here as control ol the land must be absolute, control 
ol the 


ticular 


ir need only be relative and local to advance 


a pat 
which needs 
further explanation, is the key to future strategic employ 
ment ol land powel 


ground [his statement, 


operation 


\n army, conventionally de ployed, and without adequate 
ir cover, is a prey to the enemy's air power. Air 
army s communications can deny the 
( I ments of the army, 


pow | 


operating against an 


hyhting 


olin 


rations, ammunition and gas 
\ir power can likewise greatly restrict mobility and 
battlefield concentration of an army's fighting elements. Air 
power can strike directly at the center of a conventional 
irmy. But air power's effectiveness against the fighting ele 
ments of a ground army, while they are in a fighting posi 


ton, Is something else 


Dispersed ground forces, with 
vulnerabl weapons adequately protected by antiaircraft, 
make a very unprofitable target tor air power. Furthermore, 
the development of guided missiles equipped with homing 
abilities of 
ground forces while at the same time reducing the force of 
ir power 


devices, will greatly increase the defensive 


Homing devices employed against air targets can 
be increasingly selective, but against the background of the 
earth, these devices may not be so effective. This possibility, 
conjunction with the general evolution of 
improved antiaircraft defensive measures, will greatly en 
hance the ability of ground fighting units to cope with air 
power 


consice red 


They 
Hostile air power 
can destroy the arms of an army by attacking its stomach. 
Yet friendly air _— by directly supplying the fighting 
compone nts of ; army, 


Long sup ply lines accomplish no military purpose. 
are the \chilles’ heel ot ground power. 


can eliminate the necessity of ex- 
the 
Friendly air sup- 
ply need not be continuous. It can be intermittent. Thus 
a ground force, landed by air and supplied both by air and 
itself without 
friendly air dominance of its position. This fact opens up 
the possibility of decisive ground-air action. 


tended call 


communications and thus eliminate 
weakness of a conventional ground army. 


local continuous 


resources, Can sustain 


Airborne Armies Will Be Decisive 


Ihe decisive combinations will be found in the airborne 

army of the future. About such armies, General Gavin, 
“Airborne troops of the future will 
be capable of performing every type of ground operation 
now known.” 

Strategically Hexible, such a force will be particularly 
effective in continental operations. Historically, there are 
very few examples of continental conquests. However, the 
exploits of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane in Eurasia, and 
the wresting of the Great Plains of North America from the 
Indians by white settlers, reveal two important principles. 
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al bor ne expert, writes, 





These continental conquests were successful bec 
tackers lived off the land, and enjoyed technica] 
in weapons over the defender. Future airlx 


TmMies 
need not live completely off the land, for air — 
help maintain them and free them from the , ity 
vulnerable, extended supply lines. However, mus 


like Genghis Khan of old, enjoy technical Su] 
weapons. Otherwise they will be defeated. 


Blockade of Communications 


One mission assigned to these airborne armi ; 
the blockade of the enemy’s vital communicati U; 
interrupted communications are vital to any mode: 
One need only recall the economic chaos which this coy, 
try faced at the time of threatened railroad kes 
visualize the paralysis which would ensue if a nation’s maiy 
communication blocked. Essentia 
appears to duplicate the mission of pure air power. A 
power, however, 


arteries were 
to be effective against the same | 
system must attempt to obliterate important communicatior 
crossroads, critical bottlenecks, and so on. But thes« iTe Vit 

points which will be most heavily defended by the enem 
and, perhaps, least susceptible to aerial destruction. To | 
really certain of success, air power must smash the entir 
urban complex upon which all communication channels 
converge. These may be the most difficult targets of all for 
air power to attack. An airborne army, however, has mor 
latitude in the execution of its mission. Rather than strik 
ing at the hardest part of the enemy position, it can select 
the softest. Thousands of miles of railroad line cannot be 
defended in strength along every mile of the way. Yer 
seizure and occupation of any portion of the road can cut 
trafic between either side of be break. If air power strikes 
an undefended portion of a communications net, it can 
damage, but it cannot, as the ca of one attack, completely 
end the enemy's use of that communication channel. The 
worst bomb damage can be repaired in time. But no us 
whatsoever can be made of communications on which a 
hostile ground force is camped. 

Moreover, the very places most susceptible to attack by 
an airborne army will likewise be the easiest places for the 
air forces to drop that army and re-supply it. 

By hitting weakly defended points this principle of sur 
prise is applied: “Strike at the enemy where, when and how 
he does not expect you.” Bear in mind that no matter how 
carefully a continental power is organized, its daily exis 
ence will depend on a huge volume of internal circulation 
For the most part, the circulation net will lie open on the 
surface of the ground. The greater part of surface com 
munications cannot be hidden nor can they be protected 
everywhere in strength. Also, communications will bx 
strained to support forces outside the base of power \ 
man can be killed by cutting his arteries as well as by 
smashing his well protected head. In either event he is dead 
Similarly, a continental nation can be reduced by syste 
matic internal blockade. The grand strategy of an inter 
continental war should be internal blockade. The execution 
of such a strategy should parallel the naval strategy of the 

Pacific War: by-pass the strong points and hit the weak, 
a the center of power is exposed and defenseless 
The airborne war against communications will be con 


ir 


( 
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nultaneously with an air wat against communica 
he joint efforts will supplement and complement 
Any airborne landing will draw enemy counter 
nd thus weaken enemy defenses in more heavily 
reas, rendering them more susceptible to direct 
In general, the more technically developed com 
n routes will be reserved for the applic: ition of 
the more elementary to airborne seizure. 
rborne landings, while cutting communications, 
Each landing will 
‘del enemy 's tot il defensive effort. 


ypab le of greater ¢ xploit: ition. 
Accordingly, 
rheads will be chosen in such a w: ry that they will 
ut communications, but as they are developed and 
will aim at the conquest of the strong points of 
The airborne army on the ground should 
Jized as a mobile hedgehog, capable of movement in 


wer. 


hedgehogs in the 
f persistent air attacks, the 
stré ingul: ition ot communic: ition, will torce intensive 


ction lhe presence - these 


untry, the pressure O 
unteracuion. Counteraction will uncover enemy reserves 
| a fluid situation in which 
decisive possibilities will be presented for exploitation. Con 

nuous ¢ xploit: ition Is In keeping with the Schlieffen doc 


d enemy defenses, and create 


ne, that “strategy of annihilation is only possible by con 


tinuous movement. Only by movement can rigid front be 
woided 

Of course, there will be some heavily defended positions 
attacked in force, such as 


emy bases from which atomic bombs might be launched 


ich may have to be directly 


inst US 


y \gainst these, the full weight of our air power 
should be marshalled. But in the event that air power alone 
innot turn the trick, and there is no conclusive proof that 
t can destroy a superbly defended and entrenched de 

a combined air- ground assault in the 
lwo Jima and the besech of the € 

made. Airheads for 
elected as close to the target as possible. 


' 


tradition of 
German West Wall will 


such missions will be 


ense, 


ive to be 


Strike at the Enemy's Leaders 


here is one other air-ground target of primary impor 
tance, and that is enemy leadership. “The aim of strategy 
s to clinch a political argument by force instead of by 
vords.” Seizure of enemy leadership, especially in a highly 

tralized totalitarian state, would undoubtedly end the 
sclitieal struggle. 

The use of air ground power to develop a continental 
blockade, isolating enemy industrial combines from each 
other and the national food supply can drive the opening 
wedge of disruption just as effectively as the mass destruc 
tion of the enemy’s cities. Moreover, such a method of 
vaging war has two psychological advantages over the air 
power alone doctrine. ee, hostile troops, in occu 

of important areas of a country have always en 
vende ed hatred and an intense will to retaliate. Admittedly, 
ir raids conducted to the point of saturation may overcome 
: veal will by producing a state of gener ral numbness 
s indifference to life. In this event, the struggle may 
rough moral exhaustion but not through moral desire. 
But lurable peace, with the consequent burial of the ideo 
109] hatchet, will not flower from ruins of a bombed-out 
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In discussing the roles ol the basic services no mention 


has been made of the possible use of gas and biological war 
tare in a future “apy 
the atomic bomb, : 

population. Like er itomic bomb they must be delivered 
and properly applied on the target. One of these weapons, 


These agencies of destruction, like 


e primarily wes apons against the civil 


vas, Was perfected but not used during the past war, be 


cause of the fear of retaliation. This same wholesome teat 


may prevent an from using any of these dé 


AYYTCSSO!I 


structive media in a future conflict. But if they are used, 


they, too, will be applied either by all power, or men on the 
ground In either event they will become another weapon 


in the armory of war. Man has fought with stone hatchets, 
The fact that he 


anti-bacteria flit gun will 


bows and arrows, swords and carbines. 


may fight in the future with an 
not change the fundamental problems of attack and defens 


whe ther ove! the ground Or trom the all 


Strengthen the Political Objective 


General Sherman once remarked, “The legitimate object 


ot war is a more pertect peace ” War isa phase in 


1 political 


struggle conducted in a violent fashion. Sound military 


and 
strengthen the politic: il objective, otherwise the resort to 


strategy and derived military plans must support 
war is without moral or rational justification 

Our discussion, up to this point, has been limited to wat 
tare between two great continental powers In such a Wal 
that air 
and, conversely that 


irguments have been advanced to demonstrate 
pow er alone cannot guarantee \ ICtory, 
air ground power can be equi ally if not more decisive. Not 
only will combined air and ground power be more surely 
decisive, but the application of such flexible powel! will 
advance our political objectives. The same tribute cannot 
be paid to air power alone. This all or nothing characteristic 
is the fundamental weakness of real air power, whether air 
power destroys with the use of atomic bombs, the glub 
bombs of Vokyo f: ume, or the blockbusters of flattened Berlin 

The requireme nts of intercontinent: 1] Wal pli ice a Vary 
ing emphasis upon the ground role. Basically the ground 
mission will be twofold, the protection of the continental 
base and the disruption of the enemy base. However, pro 
tection of the continental base may require highly skilled 
counteraction, in which case the character of ground action 
aimed at the enemy's 


will be similar to offensive action 


heartland 
Planning for the Ground War 


Ground troops selected for decisive airborne action must 
be elite fighting men. They must be mentally and physi 
cally alert, technically and tactically trained. [hey must be 
capable of fighting with a variety of weapons, and capable 


No mass 


| he Vy must re pre sent 


of self-maintenance of weapons and equipment. 
army training will deve ‘lop these men. 
a hand picked force, the cream of our nation. They will 


fight as infantrymen, as tankers, as artillerymen, and anti 
aircraft artillerymen with weapons designed to carry out 
their strategic role. 

The concept of the nation in arms comes to new life in 
visualizing the defensive mission of ground troops. Defens« 
must be nation-wide. For we must assume that the enemy 


will have the same capabilities of air-ground action that we 
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will have. Counter-airborne reserves will be established 


throughout the nation. But enemy air-ground blows must 
be parried where they fall by the men who are there. 

If the enemy chooses (and is able) to wage war directly 
igainst the civilian population, combining military force 
with subversion, national resistance will have to be devel 
Only a dis 
ciplined land force will be equal to this supreme task. Call 
this element of ground power Civil Defense, Home Guard, 
or what you will, it will be an integrated disciplined element 


of the nation’s defense 


oped around the nucleus of a citizens’ army. 


The strategic defense ot the continental base will become 
a people's defense, for unless the offensive striking force, 
is linked with a determined and 
armed popul: ition, the national bastion might be lost before 
A nation in arms, 
however, must be backed by a trained, prepared, elite fight 

\ people's army inspired with the spirit of the 
Lexington 


whether ground or alr, 
the enemy's will to resist was conque red. 
ing torce 


armed with essentially 
simple weapons like the mine, grenade, tommy gun and 


men ot and Concord, 
bazooka, and backed up by powerful air assault troops, will 
provide this essential insurance of national survival. 
National military planning must envisage the distinction 
in role between ground forces employed in the strategic de 
fense and those earmarked for the strategic offense. They 
and character. One will be the 
hastily trained citizen soldier fighting for his own village, 


will differ greatly in size 


farm or city. The other will be a professional soldier, trained 
ind ready for difficult offensive missions. No important na 
tion can afford to lack either type of ground soldier if war 
should occur, 

The Uncharted Future 


We ar 


\merican military planners have enjoyed in the past, 


| he future lies uncharted before US. e at the CTOSS 
roads. 
the luxury of observing other nations introduce new weap 
American isolation from practical 
ee . politics made this luxury possible. But from now on 
e likely to be the number one target on any future ag- 
Military thinking, cognizant of this fact, is 
and unwieldly method of 
mobilization will no longer meet the conditions of future 
Actual “M” Day forces will have to be created in place 
ivilian leadership must face 


ons and tactics to war. 


we 
gressor s list 
convinced that our old, slow 
war. 
of our wishful paper models. € 


he ke} 


The Brass 


It is easy to talk of “top brass,” and I take no violent exception to the 
words. But when I hear them, I think at the same time of the debt the 
nation owes to the devoted work done by those leaders in high posts of 
command in World War II. It is written in history that not a single 
operation of our forces was a failure. Could a higher tribute be given 


to the “top brass”?—Rosert P. Parrerson, December 10, 1947. 
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this uncompromising fact. 

In creating these forces, the relative allocatio 
between land, air and sea forces cannot be deter: 
scientific exactitude. 


Means 


ed with 
Moreover, the compositio 


tion's armed might must continually vary as ne, 
leave the laboratories and become proven inst 
battle in every medium. 


Cana 
Capons 
\ nts of 


But, until long-range, accurate guided missiles 
proven reality, reasonable forecasts can be ma 
general nature of future war between two even|, 
continental powers. 


COME d 
ot the 


atc hed 


In such a war, air power alone might win provided air 
power enjoyed, at the very beginning, overwhelming ai: 
superiority, but overwhelming air superiority between po 
tentially equal opponents is unlikely. 

Consequently, combined air-ground power offers the 
surest guarantee of success. Therefore, planning, in the 
foreseeable future must assume a combined air-ground de 
cision. 

The realization that ground-air operations have the bes 
chance of gaining a decision in intercontinental war should 
be understood at ail planning levels. Such phrases, which 
appear so frequently in the popular press, as, “Whether or 
not we shall need another great land army” or “Land armies 
probably are not obsolete,” must be attacked vigorously by 
all serious military thinkers. ; 

Moreover, the twin role of air power must be appreciated 
by all airmen. The air force must not place all its air bets 
on a strategic air force. Air power which is devoted to the 
e xploitation of ground-air power will differ in character and 
orientation from that devoted to victory through air power 
alone. An air force designed to bomb an enemy will not 
possess the proper planes, the right training, nor the proper 
combat attitude to form part of a striking force designed to 
gain strategical decisions on the ground. 

A Tactical Air Force doctrine which reluctantly conceded 
that ground forces might be employed as a last resort will 
not create the harmonious cooperation which must exist 
before land and air forces can be welded into an invulne: 
able fighting team. 

This is the team of decision, and, supported by sea power, 
will be our surest investment in national survival. 


(The End) 
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OFFICE MEMORANDUM United States Government 
To Major Spook 

From Aide de Camp 

SUBJECT Speech for C. G. for March 5th 


1. The Commanding General has tenta- 
tively accepted an engagement to speak at a 
dinner meeting of the Feather Merchants Club 
in New York City on March 5th. It is his 
desire that you prepare a 20-minute speech 
for the occasion. The speech will be 
broadcast. 


2. The secretary of the Feather Mer- 
chants has requested that the C. G. discuss 
"The Inside Information" on atomic energy, 
universal military training, leadership in 
business and the Army, and the latest de- 
velopments in Europe. He has reserved 
twenty minutes on the program for the talk. 
Copies of correspondence attached. 


53. The president of the Feather Mer- 
chants Club, Mr. Arthur Zooks, is a high- 
school classmate of the general. However, 
make the usual investigation of the Feather 
Merchants for background, purpose, and 
"slant" of the organization. 


J. L. Jones 
Lt. Col., Infantry 
ADC 





OpviousLy, MY NAME IS NOT MAJOR SPOOK. ESPECIALLY 
when discussing his livelihood, a ghost-writer must remain 


a ghost. And after a long session in the Pentagon as one 


of the several Army scribes who prepare speeches and 
articles for the three star and four-star generals, | am still 
In the Army. | et me also hasten to point out that in addi 


tion tO My OWN anonymity, any similarity in this article to 
any generals, living or dead, on active duty or retired, is 
purely coincidental—probably indiscreet—and I will deny it 

Contrary to popula belief that ghost-writers are a frus 
trated and useless lot, | feel that they are an essential part 
of public life. These so-called ghosts perform tedious and 
worthwhile services for the less ethereal persons W hom they 
serve, and they vive the audiences a better fare than other 
wise might be offered. Even among the high-ranking gen 
erals who have been t« lling second lieutenants for years that 
“there is time for everything in the Army,” the demands are 
too great for them to accomplish their own writings and 
speeches. Demands on them for by-line articles, for 
speeches, for radio forums—and yes, Congressional hearings 

are so great that they must lean heavily on “ghosts.” 

Nevertheless, | have learned after considerable service 
that it would be most indiscreet to “tell all”’—with my own 
name on it, that is. On the other hand, there is much of 
interest to be told. For instance, this “Major Spook” has 
been on the receiving end of many such memorandums as 
the one quoted here, from the general's ubiquitous aide or 
his secretariat. Between this typical (but fictional) memo 
and the finished speech, there is many a slip . . . and many 
hours of hard, honest-to-goodness labor. 
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the 
Feather Merchants Club. It’s a quiet Tuesday morning in 
the Information Section of the Staff, 

written a thing since Monday night. 


Let's start out with this assignment for imaginary 
and I haven't ghost 

In fact, the latest 
ssignment just completed was a three thousand word article 
m Universal Military I raining, to be published over the 


old mM in's a 


ignature. It seems that we are in favor of it. 


Upon receiving the above memorandum, 


the first thing 
aide. 
general ought 
to be more careful of the places he agrees to speak. 

Nobody ever heard of Mr. Arthur Zooks and hadn't we 
decided that we would cut down on these radio broadcasts 
from dinner 


to do is to grab the telephone and call the 
We point out, not-so-diplomatically, that the 


general's 


and furthermore, there is a 
championship fight in the Garden that night 


Important will liste n anyway 


meetings: 
9 


’ and nob uly 


whose name isn’t 

that if the old 
man isnt a good radio speaker, as we inferred, it’s because 
, that the Feather Mer 
a big outht in New York City 


th aide “avs 


Having got this off our chest, the aide 


lones) savs in a firm but friendly 


tone 
we write lousy speeches for him 
chants are One more point, 
\rthur Zooks is not only the gen 
eral’s high-school classmate, but is a Very Important Person 
Merchant Finally this is a 
the aide states briefly that he, Jones, has per 
sonally and pridetully arranged the whole affair. 


ilso, this 


in Feather circles. 


and 
LOUK hy point 


| he sc pl asantries aside, we Start to work on the speech. 


The All-important First Step 


Now when vhost writing a speech under these circum 


stances, only a novice rolls a clean sheet of government 
bond into the typewriter and begins to roll out some high- 
sounding phrases 


tor the 


\n experienced ghost doesn’t even head 
library immediately. No, sir, there is another very 
important first step 

Only two months earlier, we had written a speech from a 
library start, and sent the old man out with a red-hot thirty 
the Statler Hotel 
ind was an address before the stouthearted clubwomen of 
\merica on “Women and Defense.” 


a gala luncheon meeting 


minute epistle lt was at across town 


It was a gala day, and 
The new fall hats were so high 
that you couldn't see the speakers’ table from where I sat. 
The Navy the Marines were there. Unfortu 
nately, so was this speech by Major Spook 


First, the Navy spoke. As the gold-braided admiral, in a 
smooth, easy manner began to unroll the words of his own 


was there, 


ghost, a great truth began to dawn on me—he was saying, 
almost word-for-word, what was written in my general's 
\nd the “old man” was oe 

Next, the Marine spoke. His ghost and the N 
must have 


script for the day 


‘avy ghost 
gotten together, because the Marine general, 
with the clipped, bite-nails-in-two accent, fought four island 
battles in the Pacific, averaging five minutes per island. The 
women ate it up. \nd as he sped to the top ot the last island, 
and the last Jap lay gasping for breath, he finished it off 
with a short snort and a big paragraph on the importance 
of Women and Defense. It was, in essence, a duplicate of 
my general's sweeping finish. 

I slid further down in my seat. I visualized duty at Point 
Barrow, leading a dog team. 


\nd then the “ 
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old man” saved me. 






He arose at the speakers’ table, took his sc 
in hand, and with an evil glance in my direct 
Ladies, my subject today was Women a; 
But I want to talk informally about something \ 
something closer to us all—the Women of Ameri 
men and boys.” 

And with the full beam of his personality, a Autte: 
ing applause. The “old man” ad libbed for twe: 
telling them how wonderful they were 
was to be there. 


, and he MV 


So, as I say, you don’t just sit down and start 
speech. Instead, I picked up the phone and 
Feather Merchant secretary and got a list of 
prominent speakers scheduled for the program 


Divvy Up the Subjects 


Now here is where ghost-writers perform one of th 
most sterling services—both to the boss, and to the audience 
After learning who the other speakers were going to be. | 
phoned their secretaries, got their very own ghosts on th 
wire, and made a date for lunch. At lunch, we divided ul 
the subject matter, and outlined the ground each would 
handle. 


K 


So we assured ourselves of no repetition of » 
earlier mistake with the Navy and the Marines. And w: 
assured each and every Feather Merchant that he would 
hear a different story, if it were left to us. It also eliminated 
unpleasant thoughts of duty at Point Barrow. 

Now for the typewriter. Having worked for the “ol 
man” for several months, I am no novice. By now, | am 
practically his counterpart. I know his favorite phr: uses well 
including some of his colorful profanity, not usable in the 
speech, but apt to be introduced accidentally once in 
while. And I have been issued complete instructions on 
setting what he calls a “confident tone—aggressive, alert, 
and forceful” in all my pithy sentences and paragraphs. | 
also have a list of some fifty words that he doesn’t pr 
nounce too well. But that’s no reflection on my general 
Comparing notes with other “ghosts” I find that even 
public speaker has the same trouble. They all try to over 
come this. It gives them an inferiarity complex. They should 
just realize that lots of those words aren’t worth pronounc 
ing. 

One of the boys in the “E” ring of the famous five-sided 
building who ghosts only upon occasion told me about “his 
general. (We often refer to our speakers as “my general 
—or sometimes more affectionately as “the voice.” ) His 
general liked the pronunciation style of Time Magazine 
especially on proper names. You know, where they sav 
“Boyer (rhymes with boy-yay).” So the general instructe: 
him to follow that style in all speeches. 

The great occasion came, the general was rehearsed, an 
the orders had been followed. In a reference to Greek dis 
coveries in science (we get into such stuff as that, too 
occasionally), “his general” came to the punch cord ot 
“Aristotle’—after which his obedient ghost had writ 
“thymes with throttle.” The old man didn’t hesitate. In 
front of the 5,000 people he came out with, “The great 


Greek philosopher Aristotle rhymes with throttle.” There 
was a pause. There was a small wave of laughter from 
the listeners. Our speaker realized he had forgotten ‘0 cros 


out the pronunciation. He glowered at the audienc: 
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he bellowed, “it DOES rhyme with throttle, 


b saved the day. He got an uproariously big hand. 
n with the speech, the next four or five hours are 
nocking out the first draft, along the lines of the 
m the Feather Merchants Club. This type of re- 
unusual. To discuss the military angle on 
roy is a speech of several hours in itself. But the 
\lerchants want it condensed to one-fourth of a 
program. We try. 


It’s an Art 


\\ the high spots on Universal Military Training, 
pend five minutes in flattering the Feather Mer 
yout leadership in business, telling them that it is 
as leadership in the army. This automatically lets 

Feather Merchant imagine that he could command 
Battle of the Bulge. We grab the morning paper and 
e latest on the Mz shall Plan, and the new loan to 


Britain, and make some unemotional, unbiased statements 


being careful not to “attempt to influence legis 
I not to contradict any other government agency, 
ve all, not to commit the Department of the 

\rmy, pro or con. Now for my money, that’s art. 
\t the close of the first day, it looks like a good speech. 
ly wanders a bit, but who wouldn't covering all that stuff 
twenty minutes? And atter writing oid the same 
subjects speech atter speech, you get sort of punchy. One 
up ol ghosts who had an inner cell in the \ ast recesses 
e Pentagon, tired of writing about the war, pasted a sign 
their door “Bored of Str itegy. “4 Phey received several 
uments on the late war before the mailman c: iught on. 
On the second day, I again feel the need of a seance with 
llow ghosts. So we assemble for lunch to haunt the 
| cafeteria. | hope to subtly * ‘pick the brains” of my 


ts, without allowing them to return the complime nt. 


s Once in a while this produces a hot tip th: it may surprise 


1 the generals. I always say that you have to keep up 
th amas the other ‘co are writing, or your own author 

p may result in announcing last month’s policy. 
ith new ideas crowding my mind, I am ready to do 
some earnest work. After quickly scanning the first draft, we 
toss it in the wastebasket. Incidentally, the ‘re was no slight 
pe in our heart that this first draft would even be sub 
nitted. We were just “testing for gas” as the Chemical 
Corps would say. At least, the first draft cleared a lot of the 


Lu 
~ 


| ask the secretary to get me the latest file on Atomic 


S Energy, the Army pamphlet of questions and answers on 


Universal Military Training, and some newspaper clip 
pings on the Feather Merchants Club. 1 personally head 
ior the library. This action assures the general of some 


le statistics (they're all hounds for accurate data), 


I: 
} 


ind assures the Feather Merchants of something a bit more 
ble than opinion or hearsay. That's one of the best rea 


sons fc r the existence of this whole “ghost-writing” profes- 
m. \Ve do the research that a good speech by an honest 
public official deserves, although he is too busy to dig it 
ut tor himself. 
Th esearching, which takes me to the Department Li- 
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brary, to the Library of Congress, to the Bureau of Statistics, 


and to see an old school pal of mine on the Manhattan 


Project, lasts about four davs. Armed with collected notes, 
booklets, pamphlets and pictures, | resume the thought- 
provoking position of facing the typewriter with my pipe 
in my mouth. 

l'wo days later, “The Thing” is ready for the stenographic 
therapy. Our able steno corrects the misspelling, checks 
our figures against those used in other speeches we have 
written, and finally points out paragraphs that have been 
lifted from some other speech made last week. With these 
minor changes made, we call the aide and make a date to 
see the C. G. We send him an advance copy in the after 
noon, the C. G. takes it home to study that night 

Next morning (hoping that he has had a good night's 
sleep, and that his entire breakfast was hearty and pala 
table), we face “the voice” for a first go around. His open 
ing statement is a stunner. 

“Spook, somehow | have the feeling that you have 
missed the boat - 

My comment is not unusual. “Yes, sir.” 


The Personal Touch 


“Spook, somehow you ought to get away trom all these 
facts and figures on Atomic Energy. Tell them something 
lively. Now last week, I had lunch with Mr. So-and-so, 
and he told me all about his personal experiences at Oak 
Ridge. Damned interesting. We ought to get that personal 
touch.” 

| point out diplomatically that | somehow hadn't been 
invited to the luncheon, and also hadn’t seen Oak Ridge 

and further, the G-2 had told me that if we uttered a word 
about the process at Oak Ridge, | would be hanged. 

The general brushes this off. “Oh, | know all that 
Spook. But let’s tell them about something exciting. Now | 
remember D-Day, and my outfit was trying to get ashore 

Thirty minutes and three landing waves later, the secre 
tary pops her head in the door and says, “General, you have 
an appointment with the Chief of Staff in fifteen minutes.” 
This concludes our interview. 

“Well, you've got the general idea of what I want—and 
let's get it a little more person al. This speech isn’t bad the 
way it is—good information—but let's brighten it up. 

With this kind of information, | return to the catacombs, 
and resume the position. I toss in a couple of his persona’ 
battle experiences, and somehow relate them to the situation 
in Europe. | hope that this adds the personal touch. 

With the indicated revisions made, next day we send up 
a new COP of the speech, now appropriately dubbed 
“Feather Merchants.” This time, unfortunately, the execu 
tive reads it. Before it gets to the general, the exee sends it 
back to me, with his ideas to incorporate. Depending on 
whether or not I think I can get away with it, | change as 
little as possible and try to slip it to the old m: in, this time 
circumventing the executive. The aide, friendly once more, 
helps me, snd in a few days it comes back with a small 

“o.k.” in the corner, and the C.G.’s initials. This is the “go 
ahead” for the rest of the routine. 

The next move Is to get one of the co-workers who has a 
mellifluous voice, and a fair command of good diction, to 
read the speech while we time it. As he reads it, we under 
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score all the words that he “thutts 7 It Is essential that he 


stand up and read it, because we have discovered that a man 


reads when he is 


more slowly about twenty per cent 
| inding than when he is seated. 

Having timed it, we cut it to size, trimming it to eighteen 
minutes, | ithe r than twenty, le aving some time tor applause 
ind laugh interruptions. This may be classed as optimism, 
but don't und restimate the charm of my general. We also 
replace the “Huffed” words with more eflicient ones. 

Quite frequently, we record the speech on a tape or wire 
recorder. The purpose of this is to give the general an idea 
ol where the emphasis and the pauses should be. It also 
helps him to judge the quality of the speech, if he hears it 
given by someone else. So again the co-worker with the 
voice runs through it two or three times, and we finally 
transcribe it 

We send the recording, an operator, and two copies of 
the speech up to the general. He sends us back one copy 
with his own corrections. The speech is typed in final form. 

Next, the ghost runs it up to the G-2 (Intelligence) sec 
tion for clearance on security. Another copy is taken to the 
Review Section of the Public Information Division of the 
Department of the Army for policy review, and other sug 
gestions trom a public relations view point. These two 
checks seldom produce any but minor corrections if the 
ghost is experienced. If he is new to the game, he fre 
quently has to make major changes in the speech, and 
repeat a lot of the process already described. 

The ghost-writer is not the only person busy with the 
details of this speech. Paragraph three of the aide’s memo 
randum is short but ominous. “However, make the usual 
Investigations of the Feather Merchants Club for back 
ground, purpose, and ‘slant’ of the organization.” 

Early in the procedure, the public relations staff has set 
to work to find out the background of the Feather Mer 
chants—their published aims and purposes, their commercial 
ind political connections, if any, and their long-range pro 
gram. Newspaper files of that city are scanned for reports 
on the activities of the club. The prominent members are 
looked up, and short biographies, as well as a report on the 
organization, are prepared for the general. This presupposes 
that the Feather Merchants is a lesser-known organization. 
Much of this procedure is eliminated if it is a nationally 
known group. However, if the occasion is a national con 
vention of a large outfit, some effort is made to get advance 
information of the resolutions that the convention is con 
sidering. Most Army ofhicers prefer to avoid conventions 
ind meetings of a political nature, having been schooled 
thoroughly in the Army's non-political role in the life of 
our nation 

Mr. Arthur Zooks, the general's old high school classmate, 
is not neglected. If the general hasn't seen him for years, 
and in some cases, doesn’t even remember Mr. Zooks, the 
ghost spe nds some of his time in checking the background 
of the early acquaintance of the two classmates, and his 
recent family history. It has proved embarrassing on_occa 
sion, to greet an old pal, and ask, “Well, how’s Susie, that 
cute girl in the junior class, that you married?” only to find 
that “Susie” and the pal have been divorced for some years, 
and Arthur now has wife No. Three. 


So, along with the speech, all this information is gathered 
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as part of a little “twenty-minute talk” for the | rM 
chants. The press and the radio offer furthe: prob), 
More often than not, there are requests from the» \epn, 
for advance copies of the speech. Usually ¢| vubl; 


chairman of the Feather Merchants has arrange 
coverage and would like to have ten or fifteen 
spe ‘ech ahead of time, as W ell as some pictures ol 
If such requests are forthcoming, an additional « 
to the Press section of the Public Information d 
it is mimeographed, carefully entitled, “FUT Up) 
LEASE NOT TO BE RELEASED BEFOR] 
EST, March 5th.” 

The ghosts have added one more little touch to th 
release. After getting caught upon several occasi 
the “voice” had ad libbed the whole thing, we now , 
“Note: General X may augment the above remarks wi 
comments and personal experiences.” This covers the ghos 
if things go wrong like the day at the Statler Hotel 

With the press releases out, and all the checks mad 
there still remains the task of typing the speech on th 
giant-sized typewriter, that takes about one paragraph | 
a normal-sized sheet of paper. This makes it easier for 
speaker to read, whether the lighting is good or bad, with o; 
without his bifocals. I have heard audiences gasp as th 
watched a beribboned general step up to the platfor 
with a thick sheaf of papers in hand, as they fear the wors 
Usually though, it is only the same little twenty-miny 
talk typed with the big print. General officers as a rm 
have an antipathy toward long, windy speeches. The 
training has been to the other extreme—keeping thing 
short and to the point. 

So the ghost carefully delivers one large copy to | 
general, gives another large copy to the aide, and if he 
invited along to listen to his handiwork, takes another cop 
himself—just in case the script gets lost. Going along on 1 
trip to hear “the voice” is one of the few rewards of ¢! 
ghost-writer. It is sound practice, because you can’t writ 
good speeches for a man that you never hear on the pla 
form. And you can sit in the very back of the room, deep 
down in your seat, listening with the pride of authorshiy 
to a good delivery of your creative efforts. Afterwards, you 
meet the boss, and he gives you a pat on the back for your 
effort. That is your recognition. After all, it’s your job 


Incarnate but Speechless Ghost 


On only one occasion to my knowledge has the genera! 


ghost gotten more acclaim than this. On a particularly jub 
lant and patriotic occasion one of the ghosts had accon 
panied “his general.” The crowd applauded the speak 
at frequent intervals. At the conclusion they cheered. 1! 
general took the bows humbly, and happily. Another px 


of applause broke out, and the crowd gave him a standing 


ovation. The general stepped to the microphone. T! 
clamor was stilled for a moment. 
“I'm glad you enjoyed our talk today. Your appreciat 


and acceptance of our ideas are gratifying. However. ! 


don’t deserve all the credit. My assistant sitting down her 
in the audience is the one who wrote it. Stand up, Ma 
and take a bow.” 

The ghost stood up, astonished, and couldn't think | 
thing to say. 


} 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE TAKES LONGER i.e .cijics ase 


organizing a National Guard regiment can be 


almost immediatel, 


gy COLONEL SHERWOOD DIXON 


OST ANY AUTHORIZED PERSON CAN REORGANIZE A 


Almost anyone, that is, who has 
1 little ingenuity, 
ie! ( p ivience, a fle xib le pli in,a , competent sti iff, deter 


battalion commanders, 


\ | Guard regiment. 

time, sufficient experience, con 
and industrious company 
Provided, of course, that such an organization can 
yn up three thousand men, a proviso which recalls 
“The difh 


do immediately: the impossible takes a little longer.” 


yan ascl ibed to some anonymous optimist 
Of course there are also such important items as armories 
( uipment, but units m< 1\ only hope that these will be 
shed by higher echelons. he one vital element of any 


This element the ( 


my is manpower. yuard itself must 


rovide unless Congress enacts universal military training 


National advertising, however helpful, will not de 
signed-upped enlistee to an armory. Only the indi 


recruiter can acct ymplish that. 


the number of 


, Ye 


corganization of companies and battalions, their enthusi 


able men who have undertaken the 





CoLoneEL SHERWOOD Drxon, 
Infantry, a native of Dixon, Illi 
has been a citizen-soldier 


for thirty-one vears. 


nois, 
After serv 
ice as an enlisted man in the 
AEF, he became a second lieu 
tenant in the ORC in 1919. In 
1928 he joined the Illinois Na 
tional Guard as a captain, went 
on active duty as a 
1941 and came out 
an eagle colonel 1946. For 
eighteen months of that period he served as a member of 
the General Staff Committee on National Guard and Re 
Policy. In November 1946 he assumed command of 
the 129th wre 44th Infantry Division, Illinois Na 
tional Guard. A graduate of the Notre Dame University 
Law School, Colonel Dixon has been a practicing attorney 


lieutenant 





colonel in 





1 Dixon all his life (excepting, of course, his active duty 
service in the Army). His 1948 schedule is a pretty full 
“id In addition to his law practice and his National 
’ rd regiment, he is also beating the precincts for the 
s that he hopes will make him lieutenant governor 
llinois in the November election. Party afhliation? 
D nocrat. 


ry ' 


\ 
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well, 


done, 


_as Colonel Dixon shows us in this stor 


ie of the birth pangs of his regiment. 


asm despite full knowledge ol the obstacles, and the success 


which they have . furnish heart 


attained in one short veat 
ening assurance of the basic soundness of our militia system 
and of its appeal to the American peopl \lthough com 
plete reorganization is no doubt a year or two away, eflicient, 
well trained c mpany units, of about onc hundred men, 
probably can be maintained voluntary enlistment 

lhe first step in reorganizing a typical infantry regiment 
was to call together its old officers who had had war service 

held grade or higher staff assignments. Surprisingly 
, although more than forty of the lieutenants of 1941 
1946, only a scant dozen 
Death 
Continued active duty 
or integration into the regular army eliminated some officers 
Others had settled down in new locations far from their old 
homes. A few, by urgent family o1 
business affairs, had to declare themselves out for the pres 
ent. Nevertheless all who could be reached responded 


the call and were 


enough 
had risen to lic utenant colonels by 


were found 


available for reorganization. and dis 


abling wounds had taken their toll. 
reason of extremely 


eager to take whatever part they could in 
reorganizing the old outfit. 


Give Us Old Company D 


At a series of conferences a general plan was worked out 
first for territorial alloc: ition of units and second for selec 
tion of key personnel. The greatly increased troop allotment 
under the new N: mon: i «; rule ird pli in pli ced three re Yiinic nts, 
plus several battalions of corps troops, in what before the 
his 
made necessary a careful study of the possibility of organiz 


ing a unit in virtually every community 


war had been the exc lusive territory ot two regiments 


large nough to 


support a war strength company. loo, the old regiment 
had grown up, one company ata time, Oovef a pe riod of more 
than a century. Companies were not disposed tor ethcient 
supervision and battalion boundaries overlapped. Many a 
goose egg had to be drawn on the map, and erased, before a 
satisfactory patterm at last was evolved, with special units 
fairly well centered and battalions, in compact and contigu 
lt Was not too 
easy to placate veterans and cities insistent upon reassign 
ment of their old units. “What's the com 
“of putting D Company away up there in 
Why had it right here in 
But pl: 1cated they finally were, or at least resigne« 
to the extent of accepting the inevitable. 


ous areas, grouped around the central core 


idea,” was the 
mon complaint, 


Wauke gan? 
Aurora. 


weve alw: iVs 


Only two com 
panies of the twenty were assigned to their old home towns 

Having set the general pattern, the next step was to 
adapt the manpower to it. While hope—which later ma 
terialized—was expressed for the return of many old-timers, 
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still If Was recognize d that exclusiveness could only result in 


dry rot and a liberal infusion of new blood was desirable. 


Re SCTVE 


and A.U.S. officers were accordingly solicited to 

\lready they have established themselves as able 
ind conge nial associates and the full value of their contri 
bution is yet to be measured 


come in 


\nother essential element of the plan was to activate all 
companies as soon and as nearly concurrently as possible, 
though the units might at first be feeble, rather than to con 
centrate 


upon a few at a time and build up numerical 


Each company established, 
however small, forms a cadre upon which to build, furnishes 
in object on which to focus local interest and enables devel 
opment of responsibility in the company officers. Further 
more, with an even start, 


strength in the choicer spots. 


all such units should remain in 
substantially the same stage of training 


Scarcity Value of Lieutenants 


he first phase of personnel procurement involved selec 
tion rather than solicitation. In the regimental area there 
were available many fine officers who had served in field 
grade positions or higher staff assignments during the war. 
Four bird colonels pe rched their e agles on the m: intel beside 
other war souvenirs and accepted reduction to leaf grade. 
One of them was lost on physical examination. Several 
former division staff officers stepped down one grade to take 
their corresponding staff numbers in the regiment. But the 
difficulty in procuring personnel increases in inverse order 
of rank. Exe eptions to this rule are the specialists. 

Prospective liaison pilots adorn—more or less—every tree. 
[hey zoom up from the shrubbery as the Old Man climbs 
the front steps to the security of his home, crying, “Colonel, 
how's about me _ piloting that L5 youre going to get?” 
Every P-51 pusher with a wrinkled cap—every bomber with 
a nostalgia for the high altitudes—every transport pilot who 
flew the Hump, will settle for an LS. 

Chaplains, too, are no serious problem although they are 
1 shade less glamorous than the flyers. Many fine gentle 
men of the cloth, who learned during the war what sple ndid 
and deeply appreciated services they were able to render 
among young men in uniform, are still willing to carry on 
the same work. The only difficulty lies in selection to meet 
the needs of denominations represe ‘nted in the regiment. 

Doctors, however, come in a different category. Many ol 
them, understandably, have a not too fond recollection of 
Fellows of the American College of Surgeons inspecting 
latrines and garbage cans. The average fair to middling 
country doctor has an evening office take of as much as fifty 
dollars. 
office for treatment of ailments too trifling to justify leaving 
their daily work and, right now, they are paying their bills. 
\ few vears later there may still be as many patients but 
most of them will chant the old refrain “Charge it, Doc.” 
We cannot expect to see doctors thronging into the Guard 


just vet. 


Each evening finds ten or twenty people in his 


A wise State Adjutant General foresaw the epidemic of 
administrative headaches and inoculated against it by au- 
thorizing employment of a full-time administrative officer 
for each battalion at a salary rate which made it possible to 
secure competent men. W ithout this timely assistance our 
regiments might now be in a state of utter disorder and con- 
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fusion, for the greatest difficulty in reorganizing \. @ os 
is encountered at the company level. Even y 
administrative assistants to be had, establishing 
panies, and propping them up until they are able 
their own feet, involves some trying experiences 


Organization Is Just the Beginning 


Most of the work of selecting company officers nq | 
ing to raise and organize their units has fallen upo: 
battalion commanders who learned, during th 
such a position was no sinecure. Since they 
judged largely by the performance of their compa 
othcers must, in fairness, be given considerable {; 
forming the units. Their way has not been easy and th 
tribulations which they have survived as well as 
ness with which they have borne their affliction 
them to be treated with compassion. A travelling salesman 
introducing a new product into a strange territory can 
least make a start by walking down Main Street until | 
finds a store which handles that type of merchandise. By: 
finding the personnel and organizing a National Guard 
company requires employment of a quite different tech 
nique, patience, perseverance and ability to judge men. | 
little luck also helps, provided it is good. When the Dattal 
ion is finally activated, the commander's work has only jus 
begun, for it is one thing to supervise five companies within 
holle ring distance of the C.P. but quite another to keep a 
finger on the pulse when companies are fifty to one hundred 
miles away. 

While it is possible to find capable field officers in a regi 
mental area, it is not always easy to secure company officers 
of suitable experience in the city to which the unit is as 
signed. On the contrary, trained, competent, willing cap 
tains and lieutenants of infantry are indeed hard to come by 
here is moreover, no little variety among infantry officers 
Phe best qualified communications officer may live miles 
msi a headquarters company. 


ent 


There may be two Cannon 
Company commanders at the Medical Detachment station 
and none but Service or Rifle Company commanders at the 
Cannon Company station. Furthermore, it might as well be 
admitted and faced, many thousands of junior officers and 
men who fought with the infantry have “had it,” and ar 
now agreeable to giving someone else a chance. Most of th 
subalterns, although bright young men, were sailors, flyers 
or ordnance, engineer or quartermaster officers. Few ever le: 
platoons through the Hiirtgen Forest or across the beach o! 
Lingayen Gulf and none ever organized a company betor 
Nearly all are O.C.S. products or winners of battlefield 
commissions. All of the latter stand in need of a course at 
Benning and the same course, by way of review at leas! 
would have no disastrous effect upon many of the tes 
Many were prewar enlisted men and although not un 
familiar with the w ays of the Army, they did not then h: we 
the responsibility of command. After being commissioned 
they served as small cogs in a huge machine. Superior off 
cers stood close at hand, constantly available to advise, assist 
and to stimulate into action where necessary. While at t the 
time it may have appeared otherwise to a harried platoon ot 
company commander, company administrative work in war 
time was reduced to the minimum and much o! it ws 


handled in the R.S.O. or under supervision of the Personne! 
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Selective Service provided the men. Clothing 
equipment came by truck and was iaimadinnche 
was only natural, therefore, that in the early 
organization, confronted for the first time by the 
s of correspondence, procurement and accounting 
s, recruiting and diverse other vexatious prob 
performance of these young othcers sometimes 

than a little to be desired. 
nevitable, too, that some selections were poor. Of 
» had to be eliminated—as painlessly as possible 
“a and with firmness, for it is an injustice to 
nization and of no benefit to the individual to tol 
— in command. Several, soon discovered 
we e pegs, were transferred to square holes which 
th since filled most accept ably. At le ast one com 
nmander out of every three was repli iced before 
vas ninety days old. Re ‘gimenti il and be itt: ilion com 

were their own reclassification boards. 

ing the mixed experience of early months, it was 
: unexpected pleasure to observe the performance of these 
flicers during the short field training period which 
They even read the Daily Bulletin and 
\ BP followed its directions without having buttocks bitten by 
on commanders. They knew how to conduct training. 
Units had neat, clean quarters. Platoons marched in orderly 
Men were kept busy and cheerful. 
nevel had it so good. 


young 


| )47 forded. 


A colonel 

The only trouble with most of these 

youngsters is that they are war trained and not peace 

rained. Efficiency will be attained within a reasonable 

me, provided senior officers are patient, will insist upon 

Dr gi r performance of each task, and will devote themselves 
heir paramount duty in peacetime—instruction. 

In the final analysis, the company commander is the heart 
ind soul of the National Guard. To succeed he must be 
espected in his community or parents will not care to have 
heir sons enlist. He must be able to foresee his needs and 
plan well in advance for their fulfillment. He must be able 
to carry on his own work without daily supervision and to 
make and stand by his own decisions, since he does not have 
: battalion commander a hundred yards away to look to for 
d mmediate assistance. This is the type of individual which 

must be found and developed. 


( lumns. 


Training Junior Officers 


\ll this points to a most serious problem: adequate train 
ng of junior officers. The longer it is postponed the more 
difheult it will become. Attendance at service schools is not 
easy to arrange during this first year or two w hen men are 
fighting for a ‘fresh start in civilian life after several years of 
war. Still the regiment must be trained and this cannot be 
iccomplished without first training the instructors. Officers’ 
schools, about one Sunday each month or its equivalent in 
evening time are in order and, in this regiment at least, are 
under way. These schools must be particularly well 
planned and the instruction carefully prepared if the utmost 
| learning is to be packed into the fewest hours. 
¢ Th . procurement of enlisted men—there indeed is a 
project of sufficient magnitude to appeal to the ambitious, 
the daring and the imaginative—and to hardy men not 
easily discouraged. 

\lost veterans are still a little too close to their war and 
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u now 


ippear more eager to talk about the \rmy than to do a great 


deal about it. M: iny who are willing to enlist now expect 
assurance of stripes and rockers before demonstr ating either 


ability or willingness to hustle. Of almost any ten war 
veterans all worked up to the signature pitch, a guaranteed 
eight will say “But now you understand, 
Tech Sergeant.” A rule adopted early, and prov iding that 
all men come in with no promise of promotion until ability 
be demonstrated, 


Captain, I'm a 


cost this regiment some recruits of a type 

is probably just as well off without and proved -a sale 
guard against mediocre noncommissioned officers. 
who did come 


The men 
in worked for their ratings and, attaining 
them, also gained the respect to which by their insignia 
they should be entitled. While it is sometimes possible to 
shift an officer around in hope of finding a place in which 
he can be useful, a sergeant placed in command of a squad 
not only has to be the best man in it but is called upon 
almost daily for proof of his acai 

All of us with experience in the nineteen twenties will 
remember that about three out of four war veterans made 
poor noncommissioned officers in the Guard. Too frequently 
they expected to live on reputations more clearly discernible 
to themselves than to disinterested observers, and they fur 
nished but meager help to organizations during the years it 
required to remove their names from our paper. The excep 
tions however, the men who loved the military service for its 
own sake, were jewels indeed. 

The principal hope for the future of the National Guard, 
now as in 1921, rests with the rising generation: young 
men who will find their interest attracted by some form of 
military activity, and who will work and study to improve 
themselves. As Selective Service reached clear down to the 
age of eighteen, a sizable younger generation just hasn't 
arisen since inductions were suspended. Lowering the age 
limits to seventeen years has been a great help. Within a 
year or two the eligible list should be large enough to en 
able maintaining substantial companies by voluntary enlist 
ment programs worked to the limit. 


Doubled Strength 


Operation 88,888 was a real success. It made possible 
coordinated campaign instead piecemeal, nibbling at 
tacks. It attention and 
throughout a short vigorous drive which 


concentrated sustained interest 
, in this state, vir 
tually doubled the strength of the Guard in sixty days. This 
regiment is now as large as it was five \ after its re 
organization following World War I| and in a much bette: 
position to undertake its long-range training program. 
The Department of the Army has gone all out to assist the 
Guard. It is hard to imagine how Fifth Army could be 
more helpful: ofhcers in its he adquarters are ready at all 
times and almost without notice, to conduct inspections. 
Requests for aid or advice are complied with immediately 
Facilities and equipment are at our disposal. This help, 
moreover, is not given grudgingly or even as routine busi 
ness, but in a spirit of generous, friendly cooperation. 
Bitterness toward the Army, strong as late as a year ago, 
seems now to have largely subsided. Young progressive 
and broad-minded regular officers have replaced many smug, 
intolerant mental monoliths of the so-called “old school.” 


Few senior National Guard officers of 1941 are still in the 


years 
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picture: younger men, for the most part, command our bat 
talions and re giments. There is a rule of law which chat 
When a man 


charged with crime has been indicted and arraigned, he 
must have a speedy trial. 


acterizes the attitude of the civilian mind. 


If the prosecutor fails to bring 
him before the jury within a short time—four terms of court 
in most states—he goes tree. So too with that objectionable 
sort of Regular. We indicted him not once but often, and 
the author of these lines pronounced as bitter a malediction 
as anv. But having failed to bring the defendant to trial it is 
high time for us now to direct our efforts toward accom 
plishment of a more constructive mission. 

Regular officers of the highest type have been assigned as 
instructors. [here are at least four Master Sergeants in each 
regiment to assist them, and they are no longer mere 
They not only have time to instruct but 
they also know how to do it. Still it has been a shock to some 
of these officers, arriving at their new stations with lectures 
prepared for delivery and charts ready to be displayed, to 


learn with pain and surprise that in the National Guard you 


pay roll checkers. 


must catch your soldier before you can train him. 
Natur lly the 


true love never runs smooth. 


\rmy is still the Army and the course of 


Due to the peculiar form of inertia which apparently 
influences military organizations, vital equipment all too 
often is not to be had, although warehouses and parks have 
Much of the same 
equipme nt, rediscovered circa 1953, will be as obsolete as 


appeared to be bulging at the seams. 
the snaphance. During the week which our sockless sol 
diery spent at their 1947 summer camp, War Assets adver 
tised light wool army socks at fire sale prices. One Chicago 
him of trousers which he 
claimed to recognize from the laundry mark < 


guardsman reported issue 
1 pair he 
had turned in for salvage at an army camp in 1943. 

| 


The Usual Deluge of Paper 


For months we have played by ear as far as regulations, 
manuals and T ‘Os are concerned. Of course each company 
received an automatic issue of publications—sixty pounds 
honest weight guaranteed. Weight alone, however, is not 
An instructor preparing tor 
a class in nomenclature and functioning of the M-1 rifle can 
find but little applicable information in a manual devoted 


Mimeo- 


alwavs the criterion of utility. 


to antiaircraft weapons or to finance matters. 
graphed literature is received in such quantities as to create 
a fire hazard in old armory buildings and, when not printed 
on both sides, comes in handy for writing paper, but neces 
sary blank forms and T /O & Es have been as rare, at times, 
as paydays in jail. Skin letters from higher headquarters 
for failure to submit strength reports often crossed in the 
mail the fervent pleas of company commanders for blank 
Forms 100 upon which to report strength. Also memorable 
was the salty tang of the language employed by an old sea 
dog, lately transformed into an infantry captain, to express 
his disap probation of Army methods as he improvised an 
organization chart without benefit of a T/O. 

Pains of migraine intensity are the result of bewildering 
changes in the rules governing enlistment and appointment 
and of deviation, in regulations, from the approved Depart- 
ment of the Army Policy Statement. Revisions, for example 
of maximum age limits and minimum previous service re- 
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quirements have rendered men eligible for enlis: 


. . . Ont 
week but required their discharge the next. At o: lees 
men were rejected as ineligible only to be declare: epta 
ble a little later, by which time they too had char their 


minds. According to the Approved Policies, an ofh ‘ 
titled to appointment in the grade or position of r sibil 
ity held by him while in active Federal Service. So 
tenants who had been C company Commanders or «pty 
who had been Battalion Executive Officers were appointe. 
in same cases to like positions. Their papers are no 
returned from the National Guard Bureau with 
Recognition refused for the reason that the current int: pr 
tation of N.G.R. 20 permits appointment only in grad, 
actually held. Unfortunately some of these officers are yy 
above the age at w hich they may be appointed in tl lowe 


being 


Federa 


grade. * 


All Kinds of Armories 


he armory situation provides sufhcient food for though 
to satisfy the appetite of a mental glutton. We have som 
fine buildings, it is true, but fewer by far than we had unit: 
even in prewar days when many armories were rented 
Older armories and ‘nearly all rented quarters are too small 


for war strength units. At this stz ige of progress there js 


ample space in locker rooms but other facilities are cramped 
Some supply rooms are already overcrowded and tals is 
only the beginning as the supply bottleneck, although no 
yet shi itte red, now begins to show signs of stretching a little 

Illinois has appropriated funds and completed plans 
tor splendid new armories which will be erected as soon as 
contractors will undertake construction, but these of course 
will be big buildings which cannot be ready for occupancy 
in a matter of weeks especially in view of present labor and 
material shortages. Until such time as a $50,000 building 
can be erected for $75,000, no individual investor seems 
inclined to put up a building to be leased as a temporary 
armory at a rental which the state can afford to pay. 

So, when a unit is activated in a new city, it must tak 
whatever structure is available and the Fifth Army inspector 
can be cajoled into approving. Among the temporary quar 
ters now occupied by our new units are a garage building 
an old school, a loft over a store, a roller skating rink and the 
gymnasium at an orphanage. We aren't too proud to make 
humble beginnings: Christianity, after all, is bigger than 
the National Guard and it started in a stable. 

Up to the present, all efforts have necessarily been con 
centrated upon organization: upon activation of units and 
procurement of personnel and equipment. Until quite « 
cently, armory training—well—to call it unsatisfactory would 
be a reckless overstatement. But signs of something lik 
actual instruction may at last be discerned: administrative 
chaos is being gradually reduced to a state of organized 
confusion, and at last a few of our more rugged souls wh 
have refused to confess to discouragement are finally begin 
ning to view the future with a spirit akin to optimism 

Perhaps the lapping sound of tiny wavelets which now 
comes faintly to the ear indicates the turn of that tide in the 
affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 


*This headache was relieved by National Guard Bureau Circular No. 4 
December 1947. 
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BATTLE COMMAND in FUTURE WAR 


By Colonel S$. L. A. Marshall 


12. MEN UNDER FIRE. Ever) 


and with 


HOSE WHO HAVE KNOWN THE FIRING LINE, IT WOULD 
v be necessary to point out that mor ile in combat IS 
| steady current of force but a rapidly oscillating wave 
variations are both immeasurable and unpre dictab le. 

n this respect chietly the rapidity and capricious 
{ its variations—that the morale problem in the zone 

{ fire differs from that of rear area soldiering. 

\ band of men may go through a sessile engagement, 
bravely, 


cake its losses cil then become wholly demoralized 
the hour when it must bury its own dead. 
\ regiment, fretted to utter abjection by a protracted stay 
re lines, may find its fighting spirit again in a six hour 
spl during which the men are Deleseed and given a 
hange ol underwe ar. 
\ batt may be brought in check 
1use its commander did it the disservice of going too far 
ird and getting himself killed within sight of the ranks. 
\ platoon may che urge and capture an enemy-held hill, los 
alf its numbers in so doing, 


alion, advancing boldly, 


then run down the hill 
n because one of its own artillery shells landed too close 

ind hit one man. 
Such are but a few of the curious currents within the 
ver-moving tide. \ Many 
times the course of events Is shaped by purest accident and 
Yet 
here are such notable exceptions that it can scarcely be 
doubted that most of the rules for the conduct of troops 
under fire are sound and that much of the failure resides in 
nan’s failure prope tly to apply them. 


In battle there is very little order. 


much that one witnesses does not seem to make sense. 


This was the way the 

vewitness described the advance of the Second Battalion, 
2d Parachute Infantry, against the German position in 
Holland, in September, 1944: 


[he Dutch had been haying. The fields ahead were cov 
d by the small piles of half-harvested hay. Such was the 
nly cover in this perfectly flat terrain. From left to right the 
tig) forward in perfect order and with perfect disci 
Each group of two or three men dashed on to the next 

pile is it came their turn. 

nt that 


; 
viles were of concrete. 


So confident was the move 
thought the 
machine-gun fire cut into 
y afire, sometimes wounding 
killing the men behind the hay. These misfortunes stopped 
irdly any but the dead and the wounded. 
wn from a bullet. I heard someone yell, “Sergeant Brodie, 
ure next!” Another man behind the hay pile answered, 
Brodie’s dead, but I’m coming,” and he jumped up and ran 
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an observer from afar might have 
jut the 


em, sometimes setting the hay 


One man went 


good advice make war. 


purpose ts established b) counsel 


lus Bre. 


ground. 


ahead lt was like a problem worked outona parade 
Che squad leaders were leading. 


he platoon leaders urged 
them on. 


Chose who kept going usually managed to survive 
The few who tried to hold back were killed. 


There are many episodes trom the late Wal which equal 
this one In gallantry. Its unique quality lies in the fact that 
“A ith an entire nation under arms and with thousands ot our 


well trained infantry units engaging the enemy 


, we would 
search in vain for other examples illumin: iting the possi 


bility of achieving almost perfect order in infantry maneu 


ver under modern conditions of fire. This is the only cleat 


xample in my own experience o1 which has been called to 


my attention. [here were other movements 1n this same 


achieved tactically a 
But there was no other 


Market-GarvenN ) which 


yreat de al more. 


campaign 


advance with the 
same clarity and precision 


The Tumult of the Mind in Battle 


| have sought the answer to why this is so, for it would 
appear clear that this is the thing which we most need i 
combat and most rare ly get. P erh: aps some pi it ol the answel 
lies in certain of the dominant conditions of the field which 
| have already described; there is a tumult in men’s minds 
which makes them oblivious to much that they have learned 
in training for their own well-being in battle and it is idk 
to believe that there is any remedy which will ever wholly 
prevail against it. 

At the same time, it might be we I] to consider the paradox 
that troops are truly prepared to establish order on the battl 


field only when, in the they 


have been well forewarned of the kind of disorder they may 
expect there. 


Todo this 


course of intelligent training, 


to make men knowledgeabk ol human nature 
as it is and as it reacts under the various and extreme stresses 
of the field—cannot be regarded as destructive of confiden: 
unless it is.alre ady conceded that confidence is a false virtue 
How many times on the field of battle one sees a young 
commande runnee essarily dismayed and shake n he Cause the 
had envisaged! Viewing th 
chaos, the litter and the inaction, he thinks the m the 
of defeat because his nerve has not been stec led or his eve 
trained to look for the S1gNs ot order 
the confusion. 


reality is so unlike what he 


tok« n 


and of progress amid 
It is far better that he have the truth and that 
it be given him gradually so that it can be seen with the 


whole mind and in perspective. 


Were that done, then out 
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of an expectation of disarrangement he would face combat 
with that singleness of purpose of the skipper of a storm 
tossed vessel, concentrating on his instruments instead of 
brooding about the buffeting which is being taken by the 
ship. It is this kind of confidence which is required in the 
good leader in minor tactics. But it was never more difhcult 
and retain than in modern war, where ranks are 
no longer stimulated by shoulder to-shoulder formations or 
buoved by the 


to acquire 


knowledge that the ordeal will be of short 
duration 

\s the events of contact and collision move men in battle, 
playing upon their fears and hopes, tricking their imagina 
tions, inviting and then repelling their initiative, confront 
ing them quite suddenly with unexpected prospects of suc 
CCSS, dashing thes prospects through some queer prank ot 
fate, reminding them that they are mortal and at the same 
time stimulating their brute instincts, the same group ol 
soldiers may act like lions and then like scared hares within 


the passage of a few minutes. 
> 


The Unusual Is Usual 


There is no such person as the soldier who 1S dauntless 
under There is no such unit as 
the company that stays good or the company that is shock 


proot; there are only companies which are 


all conditions of combat. 
more resolute 
than others and less likely to break in the face of unexpected 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe wrote ol 
the strange misadventure of a French regiment which after 


emergeney or surpt Is¢ 


driving the enemy trom the field, continued in pursuit. The 
As the two flanks 
, each saw the other, 
and mutually mistaking what they saw for a new and unex 
pected body of the enemy, they fled from the field as fast as 
they could run 


regiment had to div ide in passing a wood. 


swung round the wood on the far side 


The near presence of death and the prospect of meeting it 
at the next moment move men in many curious and contrary 
ways. Many men seem to change character under the guns. 
Ihe lite of hardship and of danger gives new strength to the 
truly strong and greater weakness to the truly weak. The 
erstwhile fatalist may become the most superstition-ridden 
man inacompany. The dreamer may become a realist. The 
backward man may come forward. The arrogant may de 
velop new bounds of compassion. The “natural-born leader” 
\ll men who have known battle 
have seen such strange transformations. “Courage,” Major 
General John W. O'Daniel has said, “is an inherent quality, 
but it remains an unknown quantity until all of the chips 


are dow Nn 


may lose his vital spark 


Yet if all | have said thus far conveys an idea that all sol 
diers should be trained to believe that combat is a life of 
incessant strain and hardship, it is an impression which re 
quires full correction. 1 hose who write romantically of war 
tend ever to accent the boredom, the tiresome routine, and 
the endless waiting which are supposed to possess at least 
modern 
school of war corre sponde nts seems to regard it as a duty to 
make the public cry over the hard lot of the soldier. 


ninety per cent of the operational period. The 


The so- 
called realists of war fiction such as Eric Remarque view 
through a glass darkly every last motion of the combat sol- 
dier. But what normal man would deny that some of the 
fullest and fairest days of his life have been spent at the 
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tront or that the sky ever seems more blue or | 


bracing than when there is just a hint of danger.) the 
Melodrama and Rich Comedy 

Many things which happen on the fighting lin. 4, pur 

melodrama and some of its episodes are the rich: mech 

It is a physical law that next to where the light \\ highe« 


will be found the most intense shade; man enjoys laught. 
most in his moment of relief from terror or from | 


rs 


On the “Island” along the Neder Rijn front, } 


ind 


October, 1944, a phenemen al percentage of cows and shee 
was being hit by “enemy” shellfire at night, with resultans 
gain in fresh meat to the American messes. One n ning | 
visited a certain artillery and found the members of Abj, 
Battery in a particularly truculent mood. The night bet 

they had staked out a heifer a few rods from the foxholes an 
had arranged for it to be hit by an “enemy” shell. The ex 


plosion duly came. 
the animal. 
its steaks. 


There was one last moo of distress from 

\ble Battery sprinted out into the dark to collec: 
“And when we got there,” said a sergeant, “Bake; 
Battery was already sitting on the animal ond six of the 
bastards had their skinning knives out. 


It is not the least of his fighting assets that the American 
soldier has a sense of humor which can survive the shock 
and strain of engagement and can make a battle stand still 
| have seen that very thing happen. 

Possibly the big ‘difference between the basic discipline 
of the front and rear areas could be best summed this way 
W hen the chips are dow n, the main question is not how you 
go about your mission but whether it succeeds. The leader 
who depends for success on the strength of his personality 
soon learns that in combat the discount rate is very high 
indeed. Manners and appearance continue to command r 
spect tor the individual only when he is capable of carrying 
his proportion: ate part of the burden. The criterion of com 
mand is the ability to think clearly and work hard rather 
than to strike attitudes or accept disproportion: ite risks 

The small unit commander who practices self-exposure to 
danger in the hope of having a good moral effect on men, 
insscadd trays the nerves of troops and most freque ntly suc 
ceeds in getting himself killed under conditions which do n 
earthly good to the army. Troops expect to see their officers 
working and moving with them; morale is impaired when 
they see that their leaders are shirking danger. But they di 
not care to see them play the part of a ncheiisics! rabbit 
darting to the front so as to tease on the hounds. In extreme 
emergencies, when the stakes are high and the failure ot 
others to act has made the need imperative, such acts are 
warranted. But their value lies largely in their novelty. A 
commander cannot rally his men by a spectacular interven 
tion in the hour when they have lost their grip if they have 
grown accustomed to seeing him run unnecessary risks in 
the average circumstances of battle. 

Again for the small unit commander, there is necd | 
seek the true meaning of the counsel insistently given by 
Major General Stuart Heintzelman, Major Genera! Frank 
A. Ross, and others: “Anticipation is sixty per cent of th 
art of command.” 

But like ten years in the penitentiary, it is very easy to Sa) 

“Anticipate!” and very hard to do it. This is especially tru« 
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nder who is about to take his troops against 
lhe layman imagines \ aguely that the job is 
e when, after dus consideration of the ground, 
ler decides by what general paths his men are 






nst the enemy. Yet this is the lesser portion of 













1 
s } ity. 
Handling the Reserve 
‘ th the principles of security, mobility, and offen 
- which are always closely related to tactics, he 
* on how to constitute his reserve and how to 
Shin t it in terms of his personal relation to the battle. 
e ; ilways a tactical base of operations, a fulcrum to 
4 ck { a chief tool in the hands of the commander. In 
A ve its chief value is not that it comprises a reser- 
P ngth against unexpected pressure, but that bereft 
S| commander has no general insurance against stag- 
B pation in his own action. It is often a habit with the weak 





onder to commit his reserve as quickly as possible and 
en appeal for help from the outside, using the fact as proof 
7 1as done all possible. It is the habit of the strong 

© commander to withhold his reserve until it is clear beyond 
} doubt that the assault force has lost momentum at the vital 
ind then employ it either as a relief.or as reinforce- 
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tion, the administration of them will continue to require the 
greater part of his dutiful attention throughout the period 

ttack Coupled with the maintenance of communica 
tions they comprise the main problem. It is by these means 


the commander moves to keep casualties low 


S mobility 







and success high. 





His capacity for command i 
tle is proved at last by his effectiveness in ‘ciicidinien 
in his own fire power while tying in all outside help 
may further his fortunes. Should he devote his at- 
1 too exclusively to the interior working of the com- 
will fail for not having exploited his exterior 








Trust in Others 







If the state of a command is such that the commander's 
- aay 
fm ands are not free for the administration of his exterior 
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7 o 
tasks, it is an indication that the morale and leadership of 
the unit are based on incorrect principles and that insuth 


cient authority has been delegated to subordinates. There 
can be no more miserable cause of failure though it is a 
weakness that is found in many conscientious officers. The 


man who cannot bring himself to trust the judgment and 
good faith of other men cannot command very long. He will 
soon break under the unnecessary strain he puts on himself. 
Sleeple ssness, nervous Irritation, and loss of self control will 
be his lot unti! he i ' Che ideal 
relationship between a commander and his subordinate is 
nowhere better illustrated than in a passage from the letter 
of instruction wherein Grant told Sherman to proceed to the 
destruction of Johnston’s Army: 


is at last found totally unfit. 


“I do not propose to lay 
down for you a plan of campaign: but simply to lay down 
the work it is desirable to hi ave done 
execute it in your own way.” 

he principle applies with equal force to the command 
of small units. A company commander can no more hope to 
supervise directly the acts of several hundred men in battle 
without reposing large faith in his lieutenants than the gen 


and leave you free to 


eral of an army can expect good results to come of by-passing 
his staff and his corps commanders and dealing directly with 
his divisions: Bur there are generals who have failed because 
lesson well when they were c: aptains. 

+, however, that there is an additional 
It i is quite normal for the commander 


/ year : 
/ . $ attle for the first time, no matter what 
/ A 7 raining, to devote most of his time to 
/ i years alfare and conduct of his men instead 
Bs ‘= @hs10 1imself with the questions: “Am I at 
years doing the right things?” This is a per 
masidiciiitedtintes deed, it would be commendable if it 


will be extended for *Stly. For it can be said without quali 


one, two or three 
years beyond present 
expiration date at 
these rates. 


pander who so concerns himself will 
ize a coordinated attack and supervis¢ 
Vlost young commanders learn this by 
rst battle Or 
0 waste men’s lives 


time in else they neve! 

But the ounce ol 

ve pound of cure. It needs to be im 

officer's mind throughout his training 

normal urge, once he engages the 
ast be prepared to resist it stoutly if he 
y. 

£A11 2 BAVE Sa HIETC should make C leat that action require s 


an abrupt change in attitude on the part of the commander. 


Js18 


Prior to combat the touchstone of his success is the interior 
working of the company; it requires the maximum of his 
attention. He enlarges his ability to command by advancing 
his knowledge ot the ch: iracter and pote nti il ol his men and 
by encouraging his lieutenants to do likewise. When he 
fights, he does an about-face. He must depend on his lieu 
tenants to direct in detail the action of the men and he looks 
to them for much of his information essential to the regulat 
ing of the tactics of the unit as a whole. He gives orders 
after considering the object and the means; he then leaves 
the execution of the orders to other men. His own view and 
action must be directed primarily toward the horizons of 
operation. 

It is his task to make certain of juncture on his flanks and 
to further the flankward flow of all vital information. An 
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ider who is about to take his troops against 
i enemy. | he layman imagines vaguely that the job is 
“ell nigh done when, after due consideration of the ground, 
’ r decides by what general paths his men are 


e 
} tne \U) 


rhe comn : age ; 

ove against the enemy. Yet this is the lesser portion of 

s respon lity. 

Handling the Reserve 

In line with the principles of security, mobility, and often- 
sve action, which are always closely related to tactics, he 
"+ decide on how to constitute his reserve and how to 
hink about it in terms of his person: al relation to the battle. 
\ reserve is always a tactical base of operations, a fulcrum “M4 

+ from, a chief tool in the hands of the commander. In 


she offensive its chief value is not that it comprises a reser- 
voir of strength against unexpected pressure, but that bereft 
of it, the commander has no general insurance against stag- 
sation in his own action. It is often a habit with the weak 
commander to commit his reserve as quickly as possible and 
then appe: al for help from the outside, using the fact as proof 
hat he has done all possible. It is the habit of the strong 
~ymmander to withhold his reserve until it is clear beyond 
doubt that the assault force has lost momentum at the vital 
point, and then employ it either as a relief or as reinforce- 
ment to give fresh impetus to the advance. 

But again on the subject of anticipation, the greater part 
of the commander’s work revolves around support and sup 
ply planning. The following check list is not rounded out, 
but it states some of the points which are requisite. 


1) Estimating what support fires are needed. 

2) Double-checking to see that these fires will be provided. 
3) Checking shortages and resupplying weapons and muni 
tions within the command. 

(4) Tying in with the flanks so that they will have a clear 
concept of the maneuver and can estimate what support they 
can provide it (a duty which cannot be left to the higher 
level if the commander wishes to be sure on all points ). 

5) Making sure that the line of supply 
manned and working. 

6) Working through the next higher level to see what re- 
serve strength will be available in an emergency. 
Double-checking so that all support elements will under- 

stand their points of rendezvous (a most frequent cause of 
maneuver going awry 


to the rear is 


While these are all matters for the commander's anticipa- 
tion, the administration of them will continue to require the 
greater part of his dutiful attention throughout the period 
of attack. Coupled with the maintenance of communica- 
tions, they comprise the main problem. It is by these means 
hat the commander moves to keep cu ilties low and 
obility and success high. His capacity for command in 
battle is proved at last by his effectiveness in maintaining 
balance in his own fire power while tying in all outside help 
hich may further his fortunes. Should he devote his at- 
ention too exclusively to the interior working of the com- 


pany, he will fail for not having exploited his exterior 
sources. 













Trust in Others 


If the state of a command is such that the commander’s 
hands are not free for the administration of his exterior 
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tasks, it is an indication that the morale and leadership of 
the unit are based on incorrect principles and that insuth 
cient snithontey has been delegated to subordinates. There 
can be no more miserable cause of failure though it is a 
weakness that is found in many conscientious officers. The 
man who cannot bring himself to trust the judgment and 
good faith of other men cannot command very long. He will 
soon break under the unnecessary strain he puts on himself 
Sleeplessness, nervous irritation, and loss of self-control will 
be his lot until he is at last found totally unfit. The ideal 
relationship between a commander and his subordinate is 
nowhere better illustrated than in a passage from the lettet 
of instruction wherein Grant told Sherman to proceed to the 
destruction of Johnston’s Army: “I do not propose to lay 
down for you a plan of campaign: but simply to lay down 
the work it is desirable to have done 
execute it in your own way. 

The principle applies with equal force to the command 
of small units. A company commander can no more hope to 
supervise directly the acts of several hundred men in battle 
without reposing large faith in his lieutenants than the gen 
eral of an army can expect good results to come of by-passing 
his staff and his corps commanders and dealing directly with 
his divisions. But there are generals who have failed because 
they did not learn this lesson well when they were captains. 

One must recognize, however, that there is an additional 
psychologic: il hazard. It is quite normal for the commander 
who is experiencing battle for the first time, no matter what 
his rank or length of training, 


and leave you free to 


to devote most of his time to 
worrying about the welfare and conduct of his men instead 
of continuing to ply himself with the questions: “Am I at 
my right place? Am I doing the right things?” This is a per 
fectly human trait. Indeed, it would be commendable if it 
were not excessively costly. For it can be said w ithout qui ali 
fication that the commander who so concerns himself will 
not have time to organize a coordinated attack and supervise 
its proper execution. Most young commanders learn this by 
being bruised their first time in battle or 
learn it and continue to waste men’s lives 

prevention is worth the pound of cure. It needs to be im 
pressed on the young officer’s mind throughout his training 
that this will be 


else they never 
But the ounce ol 


his normal urge, once he engages the 
enemy, and that he must be prepared to resist it stoutly if he 
is to command soundly. 

All I have said here should make clear that action requires 
an abrupt change in attitude on the part of the commander. 
Prior to combat the touchstone of his success is the interior 
working of the company; it requires the maximum of his 
attention. He enlarges his ability to command by advancing 
his knowledge ot the character and pote ntial of his men and 
by encouraging his lieutenants to do likewise. When hx 
fights, he does an about-face. He must depend on his lieu 
tenants to direct in detail the action of the men and he looks 
to them for much of his information essential to the regulat 
ing of the tactics of the unit as a whole. He gives orders 
after considering the object and the means; he then leaves 
the execution of the orders to other men. His own view and 
action must be directed primarily toward the horizons of 
operation. 

It is his task to make certain of juncture on his flanks and 
to further the flankward flow of all vital information. An 
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imposing task! In tact, it has been the practice in many of 
ut tactical units simply to assign the maintenance of con 


ct to whatever individual happens to be deployed on the 
lar Hank. I have seen, advancing in line, regiments which 
ommitted this difhcult mission to the flank companies, 
which in turn committed it to the leaders of their flank 
quads, with the almost invariable result that contact failed 
n the crisis of action. One can hardly imagine a greater 
Care le ssness in bat tle procedure 

Coequal with the security of flanks, the maintenance and 
full use of the line of communications to the rear are of 
major concern to the commander. It is his responsibility 
that the incoming supply is equal to the needs of his deploy- 
ments and that the supporting arms and fires which have 
been promised him keep their engagements. Or if they do 
not, then he must raise hell about it 


Timed Support 


Nothing will throw an infantry attack off stride as quickly 
as to promise if SUPPpOrt Ww hich is not precisely delivered both 
in time and in volume. The effect is equally bad if they are 
pledged twenty tanks and only get ten or if they are prom 
ised one hundred rounds of artillery fire at 1010 and get it 

1046. The men squat in their foxholes and count. If they 
see a default anywhere, they feel this gives them a moral 
excuse to default in their portion. 1 hey procrastinate and 
they argue that since the promised help has not arrived, the 
ittack is not timed to go. It takes the edge off men and cre 
ites uncertainty in their officers, with the result that the 
infantry attack goes off halfheartedly. 

On the other hand, an artillery fire which is promptly 
delivered or an armor which advances steadily and con- 
fidently is like a shot in the arm. It moves the men mentally 
ind sometimes bodily, thereby breaking the concentration 
of fear. But it is wiser to promise nothing than to default on 
anything. ‘The memory of a default always lingers and the 
men consider it as proof that the higher command is letting 
them down. 

It is not until all steps have been taken to tie in the sources 
of support from flanks and rear that the commander is truly 
prepared for the “bump” that will stop the action of the 
unit somewhere along its course. The stoppage may be due 
wholly to the fact that the unit has encountered a superior 
fire and is attacking strength which is beyond its means. 
Once again, however, | would point out that the accurate 
measuring of local pressure is not possible unless there is a 
steady flow of information from flank to flank and unless 
command at the higher level is aided by a staff which keeps 
moving up to the fire fight to reconnoiter the situation per- 
sonally. All too frequently the platitude about “leaving the 
commander to his own fight” is so wrongfully interpreted 
that it shackles the thinking of the higher commander, 
stifles his urge toward closer searching of the action at the 
lower levels, and prevents him from allocating support to 
the area where it is most needed. Yet the line of duty would 
appear to be plainly marked. I have yet to meet the small 
unit commander in combat who didn’t welcome help from 
any quarter Or W ho was so cold toward his own battle that he 
wasn't stimulated by the coming forward of anyone who 
might assist him. This search is the moral obligation of the 
higher level; it is the only means of preserving the integrity 
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f the command. The soldierly pride of the \ 
tains will many times restrain them from maki 
until they have exhausted all interior resour 
so used up their men that the velocity of the 
he restored. 

When a company is stopped by phy sical shoc 
of its movement becomes a problem for the batt Wh : 
it is stopped by psychological shock, the conti; 7 
advance remains the problem of the company 
[he difference between the two situations is u on 
relative losses. 

Diffusion of the company over too wide a se: 
grade movement by supporting weapons (such 
the death of a well loved officer, light losses from frie; 
supporting fire, enfilade fire, the appearance o| 
and unexpected weapon in the enemy sector—such: are a | 
of the causes of psychological shock. The local t: 
are as many and as varied as are the diseases. 

\ ith respect to the effect of “friendly fire” hitting am 
troops, however, it is to be observed that if the circumstay 
leave any room for doubt as to the source, the men \ vill ju mr 
to the conclusion that they are being victimized by their ow; 


TY) r 
Lit 


guns. [his impresses them as a seaneieabie excuse for 1 
proceeding. The surest cure is to remove all doubt, which 
best done by the sight of their own artillery putting 
good shoot out ahead. 

In instances where it is unmistakable that they have be: 
hurt by their own fire, however, the commander is 
advised to lie to them. They will usually learn the tru! 
later on, and when they do, it strikes a blow at his prestig 
The experienced combat soldier knows that such occasion 
accidents are a part of battle and he accepts them as suc! 
But he cannot make any good adjustment to the realizat 
that his commander is either a fool or a liar. No gain e 
comes trom being slick with troops, from acting evlon 
instead of forthrightly, from posing as having superi 
woe hen or from being secretive or discounting the con 
mon sense of the majority. 


The Danger in Early Success 


lhe most common cause of psychological shock, however 
is a partial victory. The adage that “the weakest point {ol 
lows success” is a fundamental truth of minor tactics and the 
danger is always greatest when the success is easily won. In 
combat the ever-present tendency is to go off balance, to fal 
flat on one’s face when the door opens too suddenly, t 
before the second hurdle because of a careless recovery alte! 
surmounting the first. 

Success is disarming. Tension is the normal state of m 
and body in combat. When the tension suddenly rel 
through the winning of a first objective, troops are apt to 
pers rvaded by a sense of extreme well- being and the = apt 
to ensue laxness in all of its forms and with all of its dang: 


At Omaha Beach only one infantry company had - good 
fortune to get to the sea wall almost intact, with no losses 
manpower and nearly all equipment in hand. But having 
gained this first point, the company hesitated. Someone 
the commander) shouted: “Move to the right!” as it hac 1 beer 
noted that the company had landed sev eral hundred yards ' 
the left of where it was supposed to come ashore. Some 0! 


the men strayed off and were hit by flanking fire. Others! 
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id became mixed with strange units. Within a few 
its first success the company was reduced to a 
nd it did not contribute one thing to the tactical 
the day. 
her company in the same regiment landed even far- 
the leftward of its designated sector. It gained the sea 
ly after bitter struggle. The commander knew he was 
wrong area. But he made his decision instantly and 
| his men to attack straightforward up the bluff. The 
1y forged ahead. It continued to take losses but it re- 
| in balance and under control. At the close of day it 
ide one of the deepest penetrations along the Omaha 
P he ad. 


Clearly there is a contrast here which yields up several 
morals—the importance of decision, the value of a command 
-learly given, the gains which come of initiative, or the sim 

dmonition given by Frederick the Great: “To advance 
After I had presented the facts to the Divi 
sion Commander, he saw fit to circulate them to all troops as 
in example of how bold execution may atone for the initial 
miscarriage of a plan while uncertainty will unhinge the 
+ a omising arrange ments. 


5 to nquer. 


the troops hemnsclves said they had ex pected to en 

counter their worst trouble in crossing the beach and when 
they reached the sea wall without being hurt, the men 
tarted to act as if they were at a clambake. They were 
hoc -ked by an early appearance of quick success. Perh: aps a 

ical man would explain these phenomena in terms of 
the working of the adre nck but our concern is not so much 
the absolute cause as the tactical effect. 

Nor is it only the first hurdle which entails this special 
danger. A certain degree of disorganization attends every 
stage of an advance. Immobilization is ever the child of dis- 

ganization. ‘Troops start an attack in a certain formation; 

ovement and enemy fire gradually destroy its integrity; 
unity of action becomes dissipated at the same rate. The 
result is that unless the commander is thinking always be- 
yond the immediate objective and planning the means by 
which he can restore impetus after the object is won, the 
ittack will bog down even though the unit hasn’t suffered 
critical losses in man strength. 


To Think Ahead 


One of the most striking illustrations of how the company 
commander is ridden by this problem is provided by the at- 
tack on the Kergonant Strong Point which held up the ad- 
vance of the 29th Infantry Division for ten days during the 

ge of Brest. The strength of this small fort was gradually 
mi a by a series of outflanking movements. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1944, the position was directly assaulted by Company 
G of the 115th Infantry. 

The task was truly formidable. The Company had to 
ci.arge 700 yards across an open field to close on the enemy 
works. It made this move at one bound, with the men firing 
‘rom the hip and shouting the division battle cry as they ran. 
\ few were cut down, but the others continued the run until 
they flopped down next to the hedgerow which covered the 
enemy's outer fire line. The charge lasted five or six min- 
utes. It was executed with such dash and vigor that most 
ot the members of the enemy garrison fled their works and 
escaped via a sunken road to the rearward. 
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Yet having almost clinched their victory in one superb 
effort, the Company remained immobile outside the hedge 
during the next seven hours. For all that time, its forward 
elements were within fifteen to fifty yards of the tew re- 
maining Germans. Commenting on his experience of that 
day, during which he exhausted every resource in getting 
the C ompany moving again, the young commander, Lieu- 
tenant Robert W. Rideout, made a general summation of 
the causes of inertia in the infantry attack. | regard his 
words as especially significant because they were spoken 
before the assembled C ompany while we were yet on the 
ground at Brest. 


You have a plan. You have an objective. Your men get 


started with the objective in mind. But in the course of get 
ting to the objective and taking up fire positions, disorganiza 
tion sets in. The men look for cover and that scatters them 
Fire comes against them and that scatters their thoughts 
hey no longer think as a group but as individuals. Each 
man wants to stay where he is. To get them going again as 
a group, an officer must expose himself to the point of suicide. 
Che men are in a mental slump; they always get that way 
when they have taken a great risk. The junior officers feel 
much the same way; they see no reason why they should take 
an extraordinary risk. They know the men will work well 
when well led. But they also know that if the leaders are 
killed, that is the finish of the operation. The consequence is 
that the farther you go, the more difficult all movement be 
comes, provided you are moving against fire. It is harder to 
get men to mop-up after a charge than to get them to charge. 


It is illuminating to follow Rideout through those seven 
hard hours. He wasted no time pre ding his lieutenants or 
trying to jockey his men. Once the charge had been made, 
he knew that thev were through unless he could restore mo 
mentum through the impact of some outside agent at the 
vital point. It was vain to think about artillery or the heavy 
mortars; the lines were much too close together. 

Rideout Ce illed the C ompany on the right flank and de- 
scribed his situation; the right flank Company advanced 
about three hedgerows. It was then flattened by fire and by 
its own losses oad there atter could exert only indirect pres 
sure. He then checked the situation of his own left flank 
platoon which was supposed to crowd the enemy line ot 
escape leading from the rear of the Strong Point. That pla 
toon had closed j in as far as possible; it was under heavy fire 
and was engaging with its own automatic weapons and light 
mortars. 

It struck Rideout that the deadlock could be broken only 
by armor. But during the ten days of stalemate the fields 
surrounding the Kergonant battery had been greatly torn 
by shellfire; he knew as he surv eyed the ground that the 
tanks could not move forward far enough to rally his own 
men and help destroy the remaining enemy fractions. So he 
went after an engineer detail, guide d it forward, and showed 
it where to build a road across the field leading to his for 
ward lines. He ordered his own men to keep the enemy oc 
cupied with fire while the engineers worked. 
tion job took five hours. 

That accomplished, four medium tanks moved up to 
within approximately 150 yards of the enemy r: ampart. They 
were nosing into the defensive wire when two of them were 
struck by antitank shells from within the fortress. The crews 


The construc 
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were incinerated. This disaster ended the tank action, 


though it did not defeat Rideout. 


One of his squads had been working with the Company 


to his right, the peculiar nature of the hedgerow country 
having necessitated this use of the squad as a contact ele 
ment. Rideout brought this squad back to his own center, 
then asked for the loan of a platoon from the other Com- 
pany. It was a move that he might have attempted earlier 
in the day but for the hope that the right flank company 
would be able finally to get in motion and cut off the enemy 
line of retreat. 

Now as he made it t did not add gyre atly to his own 
tre ngth By this time both ¢ Companies had been reduced 
through battle losses to less than eighty men. His slendet 
reintorcement—the squad and the platoon together com 
prised but twenty-three men. He personally led them for 
ward to the vital point. They arrived crawling, yet even this 
manner ol arrival was enough to restore motion to the 
stalled line. When they moved through, about three other 
squads of men joined them. The craw! continued. hey 
got to the shattered walls of the first gun emplacement 
within the fort. Then they arose with a yell and ran for 
ward and the remaining few of the enemy who were not 
killed ran toward the sunken road which was the only exit 
from the works 


Best Day of Battle 


Said Rideout “It was the best day of battle | ever had. 
was the only day on which I was in contact with my flanks 
and rear at all times.” 

I here was the real source of his personal confidence, and 
in view of all that went wrong elsewhere, can it be doubted 
that this was the thing essentially which enabled Rideout to 


The fall of Kergonant echoed 


across the front of a whole army corps. With this obstacle 


score a considerable victory? 


out of the way, the Division was able to advance eleven 
kilometers during that night and the next day. 

lhe words that he said as he stood in front of his Com- 
pany telling about the charge were equally to the point. I 
wrote them down iS he said them. | will recall his youthful 
earnestness; he was but twenty-one at that time. 


In any such desperate action as a charge, it is necessary to 
have an officer boldly leading. But it is not less important to 
have one forceful individual remain behind to do the push 
ing. Otherwise, many of the men will not go. The weak ones 
always know that they will be able to offer some kind of ex 
cuse for their own failure. 

I gave myself the task of remaining behind and prodding 
them because I am the commander. It was my plan and | 
had given the order. It was my duty to see that it was carried 
out. I considered that my post should be at the point which 
offered the best chance of bringing off a successful and com 
pleted action. My men know me well enough to have con 
fidence that when I remain behind, it is for the good of the 
Company and not to save myself. 


The attitude of his men supported every word that he 
said. Moreover, I can add my personal witness that in the 
course of the past war, I saw many a commander senior to 
Rideout fail finally of his objective in leading his men in the 
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same kind of action because, while setting a brave 


example, he failed to “close the circuit” in making Z 
his troops would comply with the order. 7 
Several weeks after this time, Rideout was kil; . 
tion; | believe it was somewhere about Aachen. } ae 
of combat service had been relatively brief. Yet in that tiny 
he had acquired the kind of wisdom which counts in 
the scales of war. All that he said and did bespoke a keen 

interest in men. He made it the foremost part of hi 

see his own men as they were, both in their strength and in 
their weakness, seeking to cultivate the one while at thy 
same time remaining clear-eyed to the need for safeguardiny 
against the other. He did not expect too much of them heat 


he demanded the maximum that he thought it was possible 
for them to give. Then of himself he asked more. 

If there is ‘much more to moral leading than is epitomized 
in this one example set by a novice who had scarcely at 
tained man’s stature, then | must admit that in my privi 
leged rounds with combat troops it has escaped me. 

Once again, however, it might be well to speak of the im 
portance of enthusiasm, kindness, courtesy, and justice 
which are the sateguards of honor and the tokens of mutual 
respect between man and man. This last there must be if 
men are to go forward together, prosper in one another's 
company, find strength in the bonds of mutual service, and 
experience a common felicity in the relationship "enh 
the leader and the led. | oyalty is the big thing, the greatest 
battle asset of all. But no man ever wins the lov alty of troops 
by preaching loyalty. It is given him by them as he proves 
his possession of the other virtues. The doctrine of a blind 
loyalty to leadership is a selfish and futile military dogma 
except in so far as it is ennobled by a higher loyalty in all 
ranks to truth and decency. 

War is much too brutal a business to have room for brutal! 
leading; in the end, its only effect can be to corrode the chat 
acter of men, and when character is lost, all is lost. The bully 
and the sadist serve only to further encumber an army; their 
subordinates’ must waste precious time clearing away the 
wreckage that they make. The good company has no place 
for the officer who would rather be right than be loved, for 
the time will quickly come when he walks alone, and in 
battle no man may succeed in solitude. 

| have known a few brutes in battle whose talents were 
so limited that they could try no other means of command 
than the abuse of men. But I have yet to see one who did a 
good job of holding his command together when the going 
became rough, and in the ranks fear of the enemy began to 
eclipse fear of the man up top. 


Tempering the Inner Fire 


Ruggedness? Toughness? Ah, these are quite different 
things. So long as they are only the outer reflection of an 
inner determination and so long: as the inner fire is tempered 
by a heart having real compassion for men, these are the best 
hands for the business. They will win the hearts of other 
men and will stimulate their valor. These others wil! try 
to be like them, for it is a truth not to be denied that the 
rugged way is the natural way in battle. 


(The End) 
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A RELATIVELY ABSOLUTE PROGRAM 


BY COLONEL GENERAL DOUBLE TALK 


The Secretar) of Defense and the 





loint Chiefs of 


Staff may now take an afternoon off for gol} their problems are 


solved with this ready-made blueprint for an all-inclusive, exclusive 


National Defense Establishment. 


KE PROFESSOR UREY I WAS A FRIGHTENED MAN AFTER 
that Bomb fell on Hiroshima. But instead of sweating out 


ny fear in the five years of grace the newspapers have given 
us, | turned to reading everything | could find shout the 
atom bomb and the problems of our national security. I 

familiar with the contents of every report, document, 
magazine article, book, speech and footnote devoted to the 
subject. I can quote at length from Marshall, McMahon, 
McKellar and the Mahatma, Lippmann, Lilienthal and 
_ Boothe Luce, Hutchins, Higinbotham and Hicken 
looper, Pearson, Patterson, Poling and Pew, Eisenhower, 
Einstein, and Groves, Steelman, Smyth and Swing, Wylie, 
Winchell and Wallace. I can also quote a man whe signed 
himself “Informed” in a letter to the editor of my favorite 
daily newspaper. 

[his information has made me, I believe, the world’s 
foremost authority on the security problems of the United 
States. Out of the welter of informative facts, reasoned 
logic, passionate demagoguery and inside insidiousness 
which I have acomuelated. I have evolved a program for 
our national security that I hereby submit to the Secretary 
of National Defense. 

lhe recent Finletter report on Air Policy reveals that Mr. 
Forrestal is without such a program. Frankly this sur 
prises me, because, as I will show, the building of such a 
program is a mere matter of assembling in the proper order 
the statements and writings of our statesmen, admirals, 
generals, industrialists, labor leaders, scientists, educators, 

and clergymen. Of the most value are such government 
documents as the Finletter report, already mentioned. the 
Compton report on universal training, and the several re- 
ports of the President’s Scientific Research Board, headed 
by Mr. John R. Steelman. The Congressional Record is in 
itself a most useful source of curious information and should 
not be overlooked. It has been of incalculable value to me. 


1 1 1 

In this atomic age security cannot be absolute; it can only 
be relative. And it cannot be a relatively positive security 
unless we commit ourselves to planning for the long-range 





COLONEL GENERAL DOUBLE TALK is neither a colonel nor a gen- 

Once he was a sergeant, before that a corporal, and be- 

e that a private first class, specialist 5th class—which pretty 

| dates him. He got the way he is from reading too many 
ial reports. 
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interim. Our potential power is latent and will remain so 
unless we potentialize it into a sound offensive-defensive 
structure based on the verities of oul national complex, 
embracing our uniquely industrial economy, our democratic 
way of life, and our national genius for organization. 

We must have a Vi irdstick by which to measure the capa 
bilities of the American potential. We must recognize the 
physical magnitude of the prob lems that face our military 
leaders. We must recognize our vulnerability to attack and 
we must plan the complete dispersion of our forces and our 
vital nerve centers without in the least disturbing or re 
ducing our ability to react swiftly and tellingly to any local 
or general situation. We must guard against local par: alysis 
end realize that our defensive capacity will not permit us 
to defend every corner of our land; yet we must never per 
mita single enemy trom the E Ibe to Kore a's criuicy | par allel 
to attack any portion of the Western Hemisphere. We 
cannot depend upon a time cushion that will permit us to 
mobilize our forces. Americans do not want and will not 
permit the establishment of a large standing army. The 
preservation of our way of life and all we hold dear is all 
important, but it must be preserved and maintained without 
disturbing the present subordihation of the military to 
civil authority. Our military leaders must have the unques 
tioned support of every ci\ ilian. 

The structure of our defense must be integrated into a 
National Military Establishment that will prov ide central 
control and direction, while encouraging a highly desirable 
modicum of paps ol indepe ndent action. Thus it must 
be flexible in a peculi: rly rigid manner. There can be no 
question of x final authority of the Commander in Chie! 
and Cabinet members charged with the National Detens« 
There can be no question but that the American genius 
is best expressed through decentralized authority. 

Our defense establishment must be erected so as to 
maintain a balanced force of ground, air and sea element 
heavily weighted in favor of air power, but recognizing that 
sea and land forces are, at the time of writing, neither obso 
lete nor obsolescent, and that while push button warfare is 
vet to come we must be ready with trained fingers on the 
buttons. We must also have aviation mechanics and guided 
missile operators, foot soldiers and atom prooted irmored _ 
cavalry, Geiger counter apprentices and water-tenders, 
second class. 


This balanced, weighted, specialized, multifarious, inte 
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vl ited coordinated, 


diffused, independent, unified, dis 


par ite, concentrated, decentralized torce must be homo 


vyencous and he terogeneous, 1n being, and C apab le ol ar 
mobilization on and after M-Day. It must be capab le of 
triking a lightning blow sustained for a long period of time. 
lt must be de plove d and dispe rsed tor the proteiton of all of 


Oul vital point ; 


ind it must be concentrated in overwhelm 


Ing str neth to meet the enemy s main thrust 


While this force cannot hope 


ner Into Our country, it must, 


to protect every avenue ol 
as we have noted, guard 
the entire Western He misphe re and be pre pared to contain 
nad utterly cle troy every enemy attack, whether diversion- 
iry Or In main torce [ his is CSS¢ ntial because ol the intr 
itely interlocking nature of our concentrated, far-flung 
CCOnOMYSY 

\s an example, Muscatine, lowa, is the button manu 
But buttons are worn in every 
and farm. Not only must Musca 


tine be prot cle d for the sake ol the health and the morals 


facturing center of America 


city, town, village, hamlet 


Ol Ou! peopl but our button wearing population must be 
maintained, otherwise a great industry would be destroyed 
through lack of custom as surely as though an enemy bomb 
brought about its complete destruction. 

[his prot blem of maintaining, if not guaranteeing, OUI 
national security is a difficult and trying one, embracing 
every facet of national life and worthy of the serious thought 


of every citizen. While we can put implicit trust in our 


highest military ind civilian le ders, all 


them men of 
taunch inte vrity, great inte lige nce, and selfless character, 
who have accepted a staggering responsibility, still it must 
never be forgotten that the nature of our free institutions, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, makes it imperative that 
the final decision be made by the people. This is a grave re 
ponsibility but we can be assured that the American peo 


ple, with a he ritage about which they are taught from the 


( rad ; 


if they are 


in school and church, will make the right decisions 
given the facts. Military security and the psycho- 
logical i lem of controlling excitable and impulsive re 
t imperative that critically 


sensitive tacts he ke pt from the won 4 


actions to certain events make 


We must be realistic and recognize that the grim problem 
of survival in an atomic age can be dealt with successfully 


only if we approach it in a businesslike way, keeping our 
minds open and coolly and calculatingly make the terribly 
important decisions that fate has placed in our hands. Nor 
can we ignore the clear and uncompromising fact that our 
security is as much in the hands of other peoples of the 
world as our own. Only through the mutual understanding 


of all the pec ples of the world can peace be sustained. Our 
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national interests require that we exert every eff » de- 
velop such mutual understanding without, at the s time 
surrendering one iota of our national sovereignty 

We cannot hope to remain a peaceful nation of men 
by simply rearing an establishment committed ssive 
- nse measures. If war should, unhappily, again engylf 
us » must reassert the sound milit iry principle th ttack 
is best form of defense. We must, a, pre- 
pared to carry the war to the enemy's homeland, inflicting 
upon him retaliatory blows that will make him ru day 
he attacked us. Indiscriminate bombing of centers of p pu 
lation violates the humane sentiments of most Americans 
and it is doubtful if public opinion would permit re 
taliatory attacks. Nevertheless, we must have a large fle 
of long-range bombing aircraft, capable of flight to all parts 


of the world and return. Only in that way can the 
ultimate decision, air power, properly express itself. We 
must not discount in any manner this new concept | ' 
fare, air power, but we must have ground and sea forces 
capable of amphibious or triphibious operations, that can 
seize, capture and hold bases from which we may unleash 
an onslaught of force that will create a strong will for peace 
on the part of the enemy. We must recognize the prim CY 
of air power and firmly believe that it is the we: apon of 7" 
But we must also be firmly committed to the 
proposition that sea power is needed to stalhapoet: and 
guard our ground fighting forces on their journey to ulti 
mate battlefields. 

Ground and sea power will support air power but ground 


deci ision. 


and sea power are not to be construed as subordinate mem 
bers of the team. All are coequal. All are necessary. Air 
power will win if properly supported. 

The army we create must be ce ipable of being transporte 
by air in order to fulfill our global commitments. It must 
man and defend the periphery and pre pare to invade the 
enemy's territory. This army, every unit air transportable, 
must be powerfully armed with the most modern we \pons 
and supplied with every possible item of equipment. If war 
comes within the next five or ten years it will be fought 
with the weapons of the last war. We must prepare for such 
an eventuality. Our industrial know-how must be put to 
work on defense contracts. Blueprints must be imple 
mented. No war was ever won with a weapon on the draw 
ing board or on order. We will need too much too early 
But all this must be done within the framework of our 
national resources and financial capabilities. The high cost 
of armament must be constantly borne in mind. The sen- 
sitive equations of our free domestic economy must not be 
disturbed. 


*% & 


Where The Responsibility Lies 


If education is our best hope for peace, then education must share in our failing to 


ac hieve it. 


\nd today the burden is greater. 


After having created this atomic age, edu 


cation cannot escape the responsibility for teaching men to live in it. . . . 


lf we revert again to the doctrine of renunciation which teaches men the denial of 
their responsibility in our common defense rather than their obligations, we may find 
ourselves headed toward another war—as confused and helpless as before. —GENERAL 
Omar N. Braptey, in a speech before the American Association of School Administra- 


tors, Atlantic City, New Jerse) 
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BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. T. BARCO, JR. 


\PFICER OF THE INFANTRY MAY BE SOME DAY AS 
u ito an armored division, as comm inder ot an armored 
oon, a or battalion. Or of the armored 


tse If ould you handle any of those jobs? 
\ d Poa is not an arm. The officers and soldiers 
mored infantry units of an armored division are 
ymen 


lo such units differ from other infantry outfits? 

place, the armored division has four separate 

ttalions instead of regiments. In each battalion 

idquarters and service company is a single company. 

talion has four rifle companies inste: id of three, and 

t have a heavy weapons company. The rifle com- 

as 5 the same number of rifle platoons (three), but a 
pl atoon inste ad ot a wes 2 eee pli 1f0oNn. 


! 
} 


The difference in we: apons is mainly one of quantity 
han type. The battalion moves in ‘armored personnel 
ind it has many more supporting weapons of cer 
ope It has, for example, sixty-six light, caliber .30 
guns as compared to thirteen in the battalion of 

ntry division. 
the major difference lies in its tactical employment 
lexible combat organization. The three combat com- 
ind headquarters of an armored division are not like those 
ntry regiments. To command teams made up from 
parate battalions of the ground arms in his division, 
livision commander has two combat command head 
under brigadier generals. And to command battal 
ch need rest, refitting, and retraining, he has a 
ombat command headquarters under a colonel. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. T. BARCO, jr., is a field artilleryman, 
ned to the Armored Cavalry. A reserve officer, he went 
verseas with the 3d Infantry Division, transferred to the 


\mored Corps in North Africa, and then served on the 
Seventh Army staff in Europe. He was integrated into the 
Re Army in 1946 and is now on duty in the G-3 Section, 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. 
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THE NEW ARMORED DIVISION HAS 
MORE INFANTRYMEN THAN TANKERS 


THE ARMORED TEAM 


The make up ol the three combat commands is not pe! 
manent. Thus, in combat, for a mission requiring a pre 
ponderance of intantry, or one requiring a preponderance 
of tanks, the division commander can give one of his combat 
commanders the type of force he will need. If any battalion 
has been shot up badly and needs a rest, and replacement 
of men and matériel, the division commander can put the 
outfit under his reserve commander who will supervise its 
rest and rehabilitation. With this flexible system, the com 
bat commanders engaged with the enemy can have fresh 
troops with which to continue combat, and they can con 
centrate all their efforts better on the pring ipal job. 

In ogg the different battalions must work and train 
together in all possib le combinations, for that is how they 
will Goht. t very man from private to battalion commander 
learns the necessity for the utmost teamwork no matter 
what units are in the team. 

Flexibility goes beyond the combat command level. ‘The 
combat comm. under himse lf organizes the ele ments at his 
disposal into the teams, forces, he needs, and selects the 
unit commanders for them. 

For example, a combat commander has been given an 
:rmored infantry battalion, a medium tank battalion, two 
light artillery battalions. a medium artillery battery, a he: AVY 
tank company, an enginee! bridge ple itoon, a reconnaissance 
company, and certain supporting elements. He decides to 
advance over two routes—one Route A over rolling open 
country cut by a few streams, and the other (Route B) over 
rolling country with many scattered woods but no water 
obstacles. The force on Route \ will have more need for 
engineers than the Route B force, which will only need 
enough to help with mine fields and other man-made ob 
stacles. Route is better for tanks but infantry may be 
needed, particularly for establishing footholds across streams 
Route B is better for infantry but some tanks are likely to 
be needed to help the infantry. 

One reasonable solution, then, is to have the tank battal 
ion less one —— and plus an infantry company form 
the main part of the Route A force; and the intantry batt il- 
ion, less one company, plus a tank company, the main part 
of the Route B force. Other factors in the situation would 
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determine how the artillery, the heavy tank company, the 
reconnaissance and the other troops would be 
Llowever this is done, the result is two different 


company, 
din ided 
forces to fit the circumstances. 

the infantry battalion commander has 
under him a composite force. He is without one of his own 
, but has a tank company, part of an engineer 
and some heavy tanks, artillery, and mechanized 
all directly under his command. 
| his IS his command today, or later today 


I hus, in one force, 


companies 
( ompany, 
reconnaissance elements 
but tomorrow 
the combat commander may change his force depending on 
his flexibility is an everyday matter, 
the usual and not the unusual. 


the new situation 
During the recent war we learned many lessons but none 
all new but 
and flexibility 
Che new armored division setup ¢ ap 


more important than one which was not at 


ictually very old—the need for teamwork 
within hehting units 
proved by the Department of the Army took into consid 
eration combat experience in many types of warfare. Many 
merely to include units habitually 


The chart shows the 


of the changes are 


tached in combat during the war. 
make up of the division. 
The two combat commands and the reserve command 


wre merely headquarters. The many separate battalions are 


responsible directly to the division commander, except 
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assigned or attached to one of the comba 
command or the reserve command headquarters. 

The infantry strength has been increased— 
instead of three. T he need for this came up constantly dur 
ing the war. Each infantry and medium tank battalion has 
tour companies, which makes it easier 
teams. The old light tank company has been replaced bi 
another medium tank company giving added weig ght ind 
tire power. The battle tested five tank platoon has 
retained and each company still has three platoons 

The heavy tank battalion in effect, replaces the 
destroyer battalion attached during the war. It is identic 
to the tank battalion in the new inf antry division 

The self-propelled medium artillery battalion ind 
AAA AW battalion have also been added. This ag 
merely makes organic two units habitually att: iched in tl 
war. The reconnaissance battalion replaces the old cas 
squadron which was organic. The armored enginee! batta 
ion is enlarged by a bridge company capable of bridging '0 
the heaviest division loads, and another engineer 
pany has been added. | 

This is the armored division. It is your armored 
too, if you are an Infantryman. You have the majority mem 
bership in it. You are a major part of the team. } 
to know not only its organization but also its tactic: 
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four battalions 


form fighting 
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THE BUILDING 





AND TRAINING 


OF INFANTRY DIVISIONS 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bell |. Wiley 


3. OBSTACLES TO EFFECTIVE TRAINING, 1942-43 


| }LE TRAINING OF BOTH OLD AND NEW DIVISIONS ENCOUN- 
d many obstacles during the period of mobilization in 
42 and 1943, when expansion of the armed forces was 
eding at a breath-taking pace. While obstacles were to 
pected in any enterprise as full of imponderables as 
raining of a large force in a short time, the difficulties 
nte vad were sufficiently great and persistent to imperil 
the combat effectiveness of the infantry divisions produced 
by the Army Ground Forces. 
One of the most serious difficulties in 1942 was the short- 
ge and obsolescence of equipment. Revised Tables of Or- 
ition issued April 1942 listed improved types of 
eapons and vehicles for divisions, including Browning 
\utomatic Rifles, .50-caliber machine guns, carbines to 
replace most of the service pistols, and %4-ton trucks, 
eeps.” Current regulations authorized the outfitting of 
divisions with about fifty per cent of the equipment pre 
scribed in Tables of Basic Allowances. But inspection re- 
ports and correspondence of officers in the field indicated 
1 wide divergence between the amount of equipment au 
zed and that actually prov ided. Deficiencies could be 
buted not only to the inability of industry to keep pace 
with the rapid expansion of the armed forces but also to 
the effort to provide arms and other equipment for the 
\llied Powers, particularly Russia. The increase in the 
number of units altered for overseas movement during the 
summer of 1942 was also a factor, for these units had to be 
fully equipped regardless of the consequences to those in 
ess ad anced Stages of training. \fter a visit of inspection 
even division c: amps at the end of July, G-4 of the Army 
Ground Forces observed: “The shortage of equipment in 
new units is becoming more critical with each month’s new 
activations.” About a month later, after inspecting four 


ther divisions, G-4 wrote that his observations “showed a 
tinuance of the tightening up of equipment.” 
*This study will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army of 
World War II, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Department 
of Staff, with whose permission it appears in the INFANTRY 
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AGE he adquarters tried to remedy this situation by (1 
prescribing a rotative system which permitted successive 
groups of trainees to use the same equipment, (2) re 


doubling efforts to prevent deterioration of equipment on 
hand, (3) requiring strict economy in the expenditure of 
ammunition, and (4) encouraging improvisation on the 
part of subordinate commanders. But these efforts met with 


only partial success. 


Personnel Deficiencies 


Personnel deficiencies were as serious as those ol equip 
ment. A major cause of the shortage of manpower for divi 
sions during the summer and fall of 1942 was the attempt 
to meet unanticipated requirenk nts of task forces fe oT Europe 
and the Pacific and, at the same time, to maintain the sched 
ule of activations. Divisions in advanced stages of training 
suffered more during this period than those activated in 
1942. Some of the old divisions not only were required to 
furnish several cadres but also were subjected to repes -~ 
sirippings to hill alerted units. On June 30, 1942 the 
infantry divisions under AGF jurisdiction reported an 
understrength of 4,150 officers and 42 880 men. Later the 
General McNair informed 
General Lear on July 31 that “thousands” of service units 
not in the Troop Basis were being formed and that old 
divisions would probab aly h: ive to sup ply some of the men 
for them. His apprehension proved to be well fourided 

General Lear pointed out to General McNair in August 
that some of the National Guard units were “low in their 
minds,” since recurrent depletions 


situation became even worse. 


fill other units in 
cluding Service Forces units, meant continuous postpone 
ment of the opportunity for combat. Even when replace 
ments were received promptly, which was usually not the 
case, the effect on training was disruptive. Some divisions 
had to maintain several programs concurré ntly to accom 
modate replaceme nts received at various stages of trainin 
This practice seriously strained instructional personnel, 
already sparse from repeated turnover. Most of the older 
divisions adopted the plan of segregating re placeme nts in 
special training units until they reached a level that made 
admixture with other troops practicable. But some were 
so much reduced that they had to gO through the entire 
training cycle again. 


General Lear repeatedly urged AGF headquarters to de 
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sist from piecemeal robbing of divisions. “If you have to 
take men,’ he said, “take large numbers from a few units 
rather than a few men from many units, and take them in 
hunks rather than in driblets.” Linits reduced to cadres, he 
idded, could be vin training again while the others could 
proces d V ithout Inte rruption. 

Gener il Vi N it admitted the soundness ot General 
lears advice but was doubtful of its practicability under 
existing circumstances. — It is very difficult to shape and to 
tick to a policy,” he remarked, “since the demands made 
ire entire ly at vaniance with what we have been told pre- 
viously would be the situation.” In August he finally pre- 
vailed upon the War De partment to postpone activation of 
\s he wrote to General 
lear, there was obviously “no sense in building new units 
while old one >» 


one of the December divisions. 


sit around in a mangled condition.” In the 
fall of 1942 the 30th, 31st, and 33d Divisions were prom 
ised immunity from further stripping, and two new divi- 
sions, the 76th and 78th, were allotted an overstrength of 
43 per cent and earmarked as re placement pools. 
\ third deterrent to divisional training during the early 
\GEF period was the scarcity and inexperience of officer 
personnel. The problem of division command was not as 
great as during the Gl lO period; nevertheless, responsible 
wuthorities found it necessary to replace a number of gen- 
eral offices. because of defective qualifications for leader- 
ship. Most of those affected belonged to National Guard 
organizations. In political circles the charge was revived 
that National Guard officers were being victimized by the 
prejudice of the Regular Army group. The War Depart- 
ment felt constrained to allay this feeling by attempting to 
earch out the most capable National Guard colonels for 
promotion to brigadi« rs. When the request for recommen 
dations was passed down the line, it elicited a cool response. 
General Lear observed that the matter reduced itself to one 
of recomme nding the advancement of National Guard ofh- 
cers to positions of command over Regular Army officers 
who were their superiors In ability, and this he refused to do. 


All-Around Scarcity 


Lhe rapid expansion of the Army created a demand for 
trained staff officers that was considerably greater than the 
supply. During the early months of 1942 it was sometimes 
necessary to designate for high staff positions persons who 
had not taken the regular course in the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School and whose background for the responsible 
duties required of them was utterly inadequate. The re- 
sults were disruptive and unfortunate. There was also a 
dearth of competent regimental and battalion commanders 
and of other field grade officers. But the situation with 
regard to junior and noncommissioned officers was even 
more disturbing. Reports of AGF inspections of divisions 
were filled with such judgments as “hesitant uncertain 
leadership by platoon and squad leaders,” “poor troop leader- 
ship by junior commanders,” and “squad and platoon lead- 
ers were lax in correcting errors.” 

he deplorable state as to officers to which some of the 
old divisions were reduced was recorded in a Third Army 
inspection report of the 28th Division in late July 1942: 


There is an acute shortage of officers; of the 706 authorized 
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by the T/O, the division has 440 assigned, and of 
ber 106 are on special duty and detached service, il of 
the companies and most of the platoons are comm d by 
noncommissioned officers: many of the best offx ' 


wm « . x lave 
been sent on cadres. This has left company officer re 
inexperienced, and at present incapable of properly ruct- 


ing their men. Over eight hundred noncommissione: 
have been sent to Officer Candidate Schools, ma -_ 
been sent on cadres, and those who are left are by +} 


he 
desired standard . . . some of the battalion comman ire 
over age .. . the spirit of the division has showed a |ack of 
objective and the will to do. 

Personnel shortages were aggravated by the failure of 


service commands to provide adequate station comple ments, 
[his made necessary the detail of officers and men from 
tactical units to perform security and housekeeping func 
tions that were the responsibility of the post commanders. 

A few of the divisions had their administrative burdens 
multiplied during the early AGF period by the attachment 
of nondivisional “spare parts” for supervision. In April 1942 
Colonel Hammond M. Monroe of the Army Ground Forces 
listed the following units as attached to the 6th Division 
at Fort Leonard Wood: 


72d Field Artillery Brigade 

Two tank destroyer battalions 

Hq & Hg Detachment, 56th OM Regiment 
3d Battalion, 56th QM Battalion 

Hq & Hq Detachment, 87th QM Battalion 
Chree companies of the 87th OM Battalion 
49th OM Regiment 

Two engineer battalions 

An engineer company 

An evacuation hospital 

A medical sanitary company 

Hq & Hq Detachment, 42d Ordnance Battalion 
Three ordnance companies 

162d Signal Photo Company Detachment 


Colonel Monroe commented as follows: 


hese attached units throw a heavy burden of paper work 
and inspection on the G-3 Section of the 6th Division. Army 
reviews all training memoranda and then calls on 6th Divi 
sion for correction. 6th Division has to inspect all cadres 
from these units in minute detail. Consequently, G-3, who 
has no additional help to take care of these units, is tied to 
his desk constantly. 


Phe provision by Army Ground Forces in May 1942 of 
headquarters and headquarters detachments, special troops, 
relieved divisions of “spare parts” responsibilities, but exces- 
sive paper work overburdened most of them throughout 
1942. This difficulty was, in part, of their own making. 
The 6th Division, for example, issued twenty-seven num- 
bered and twenty-two unnumbered training memoranda in 
the first six weeks of the year. Additional paper was issued 
by higher headquarters. The mass of material was passed 
on down to regimental and other commanders—already en- 
cumbered with a plethora of responsibilities—to be digested 
and applied. In the early part of 1942 the 6th Division irtil- 
lery was operating under an accumulation of seventy-seven 
training directives or memoranda. There was a tencency 
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get paper; many of the directives i issuing from 
juarters called for the prepare ation of tests and 


reports. 


Paper and More Paper 


\ ible portion of the instructional material, tests, 
howered upon divisions and their components 

x helpful. But there was too much over- 
d Aor i by the various he: idquarters in the 
mmand. A part of the excess was due to an 
tt oflicers to substitute the mimeogr aph for per- 
a part, in the words of General ‘MeN: lir, was 
to the fact “that some individual feels that he 

| better Manual than the War Department pub 


Early in 1942 a battalion commander wrote: 


\\ actually swamped with typed and mimeographed 
More than ninety per cent of it is utterly useless. 

[rite exhortations and repetition of much of the information 
n field and technical manuals. Each general and spe 

ff officer all the way down the line, tries to amplify 
pand his own department. It would take me six to 

ht hours-a day to read and digest all the stuff that reaches 
talion. The Army and the \rmy corps 
ving it out by the ream, and this division shoves it on 

vn we have training programs, master schedules, 
eekly schedules, progress charts, and so on ad infinitum. | 
ve had six clerks busy day and night since we received our 
pewriters. The field manuals and the unit training pro 
) put out by GHQ are all we need to turn out a good 
lion. But we don’t have time to read the former, and the 
tter is so bastardized when the staffs get through changing 


[1s useless. 


aper menace eventually reached such proportions 

: General McNair personally prepared a stinging letter 

the subject: staff officers who tried gratuitously to im- 
upon the War Department manuals were sharply 

buked; armies and corps were enjoined from sending their 
ng literature to units lower than divisions; and division 
nmanders were reminded of the fact that they and their 
ts were within daily reach of their unit commanders 
that personal instruction was preferable to written 
nmunication. General McNair directed further that 
eriodic, written, training-progress reports will not be re- 

red of units lower than the division.” He also ordered a 

tailment of the number of. tests. The results of General 

M N. lir's philippic were immediately apparent. 

Dithculties of less frequent occurrence, involving mainly 
first groups of new divisions, included inadequacy of 
st facilities, particularly of housing, and inclusion of un- 

ihe in cadres. GHQ and its successor, the Army 

Ground Forces, spared no effort to assure selection of the 
ghest type personnel as nuclei for the new divisions. But 
temptation to use cadres as dumping grounds for sub- 
‘andards and misfits sometimes proved irresistible. The 
gnation of some unsatisfactory officers, especially battery 

‘company commanders, for the March divisions was the 

subject of a critical letter from General George C. Marshall 

General Lear in which the Chief of Staff said: “I have 

iirected GHQ to make arbitrary selections of officers on 
‘uty with units of your army in the event that there is a 
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recurrence of the apparently perfunctory attention to this 
matter in the future. 

Difficulties in the spring of 1942 might have been less 
had the Army Ground Forces been able to exercise a close 
supervision over the affairs of its components. But the ex 
cessive accumulation of activities which came in the wake 
of the transition from GHQ to the Army Ground Forces 
made intensive checking for a time impossible. In May 
General Lear asked that AGF staff members send him in 
formal re ports of their visits to Second Army units, remark 
ing that he had not received any comment for some time. 
When this request was passed on to ( ‘olonel Lowell W. 
Rooks, Chief of the AGF Training Division, he observed: 


General | eal has he al | little trom this headquart« rs ol late 

. for the reason that few visits of inspection have been 
made . . . the press of business here in the office has been 
such that I have been loath to recommend any extensive 
activity along that line. However, just as for any other com 
mander, I believe our job is only half done with the issuance 
of orders. We must get out and see that they are faithfully 
executed. 


At the time ol Colonel Rooks’ comment a check list was 
being prep: ired by the AGF G-4 from data submitted by the 
various general staff sections. The result was a standard 
form, corried by AGF officers on their field trips, which cox 
ered information on points of prime interest to headquarters 
as a whole as well as to the section making the inspection. 
In the summer and fall AGF officers, with General McNair 
often in the vanguard, appeared with increasing frequency 
at the stations which dotted the far-flung training domain 
to observe tests, Manecuver:rs, and routine activities, together 
with equipment and camp facilities. Reports improved 
both form and content. 

Despite the shortage ol equipm«¢ nt, the fluctuations and 
depletion of enlisted personnel, the scarcity and inexperi 
ence of oflicers, the overburden of paper work, the drag of 
— Lo abuses in cadre selection, and initial deficien 
cies AGF supervision, the divisions as a whole made 
discernible progress during 1942. Old divisions gave a good 
account of themselves in the 1942 maneuvers. Of the new 
March divisions, General McNair said in November: “The 

President, the Secretary of War, and the Chief of Staff of 
He Army have all pronounced you good, at least so far as 
you have gone. After over seven months of training you are 
well on your way toward fitness for battle.” Many deficien- 
cies remained, which General McNair did not fail to 
specify, but the shortcomings that persisted appeared less 
serious the in those th: it hz id been overcome. 


Equipment and Personnel Problems in 1943 


Despite the general improvement of conditions affecting 
the activation and training of divisions in the latter part of 
1942 and the early months of 1943, shortages of equipment, 
particularly of ammunition and late-model automatic rifles, 
persisted. Reports from division artillery commanders pro 
tested against the meagerness of the ammunition allotment 
and the system by which it was meted out to them. A corps 
artillery commander called the plan of annual allowances 
an absurdity and urged adoption of distribution by tr aining 
periods, with reserve supplies available at all times at train- 
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ing camps It is ‘to be forced to 
tain types of training tor a month or six weeks 


shipn vent of ammunition.” The 


discouraging,’ he wrote, 


pt [pom cert 
iwaiting the artillery com- 
mander of the 90th Division expressed the view that exist- 
ing allowances should be increased from three to six times. 
| do not believe,” he ‘that sufhcient ammunition is 
Artillery, or the 
others to become really proficient with their weapons.” An 


\GI stat otheet replied “We 


ment with you on 


wrote, 
provided tor either the Infantry, OI the 
are of course In entire agree- 
We keep after the War 


we can and will get every round they will 


ammunition. 
By partment all 
let us have 


[he Commanding General of the 94th Division, Major 


General Harry J. Malony, summarized the training prob 


lems of his division, 


mainly in 1943, as follows 


Small Arms 


467) were 


Our rifles and carbines approximately |1, 
initially on a 


twenty per cent basis. Of 


issued twenty-five 


they 


per cent and 
rotated be 
[he very important sense of indi 
vidual responsibility was not established in the first instance 
ind it became very difficult to establish 


necessity were 


tween and among units. 


later, in view of the 
tact that many men were fully aware that they were carrving 
irms not combat serviceable, and rejected by the 8th Division 
for that reason, which would be replaced before they went 
into combat 


\Vlortars— The mortars are worthy of special mention, since 
the torty-hive per cent initially received were in such bad 
shape as to be of very limited value. Mortar ammunition and 


ron ket launcher 


ammunition were late and scarce. 


* * x x 


Defi 1encies 


1) We \s a result, 
igain we had to keep shuttling the material in inadequate 


mounts between units 
) 


never had enough 


prac tice mines. 


We lacked enough explosive to carry out all the jobs 
for which it was required. The allowances in AR 775-10 are 
too sm 1 

3) By reason of never having received the equipment, 
our Artillery had no practical training in Net Sets, Camou- 
Hage, No. 2. Our 
Shop, Motorized, 
of the T 


'/O we could not get it back. It was never again supplied. 


with 
but when it went out 
QO, we turned it in and when it was restored to the 


Engineers had some experience 


General Purpose, 


We never received our Engineer Diesel engine tractors nor 
the Semi-trailers, 20-ton. 


Radio—We 


but when during maneuvers we were confronted 


were able to train with the radios and radio 
ubstitutes 
by <ivisions completely equipped with better radio equip- 
ment, we were badly handicapped in communications. 


Chrowers 


ers available 


Flame We should have had more flame throw 


\fter inspection of an armored division in February 
1943, an AGF staff ofhcer observed: “The general shortage 
of equipment is a serious handicap to training. . . . Groups 
working on single weapons were so large that individuals 
receiving scant instruction.” Two weeks later another 
staff member reported observing a lieutenant of an infantry 
division conducting a bayonet exercise in which “ 


were 


sticks were 
Such conditions were excep- 
tional, but as late as July 1943 training equipment was still 
not available in the quantity needed. 


used in the absence of rifles.” 


Tragic consequences of persistent shortages in training 
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material were manifested on the field of com! Elemer 
of the 45th Division, which was activated OM 
1940 and left the United States in May 1943, ; , 
aster in an engagement near Persano, Italy, oy ptember 
13, 1943. In commenting on this action to AGH obseryer 
in November, the commanding general of the . 
During our training period . . . there was a te 
of training ammunition for the antitank rifle ide 
bazooka. The men did not have the ammuniti ce 
targets, such as old German tanks, at which to 1 order 
to give them the necessary confidence that is vital in pepe! 


a tank attack. | believe that the lack of this confidence jp 1 
antitank rifle grenade and the bazooka was a determin): 
factor in the fight near Persano. 


here was considerable improvement in the ammunition 
situation after the spring of 1943. On July 30 the War D 
partment published a revision of AR 775-10, increasin 
allowances for training purposes and providing for alloc: 
tion on a monthly basis. But at the same time, on the groun 
of the greater urgency of building up stock piles in Great 
Britain, OPD rejected General McNair’s renewed plea that 


the equipment allotment of divisions be raised from fifty : 
one hundred per cent at the end of six months 


Personnel Problems Recur 


Personnel problems, though they had seemed to be near 
ing solution in the latter part of 1942, also continued 
hamper training. In the early part of 1943 some of 1 
recently activated divisions complained of receiving their 
fillers in driblets, thus ae training on sever 
levels at the same time. AGF G-3 officer wrote syn 
pathetically in February oh to a division artillery com 
mander who was struggling with four echelons of training 

“The delay in filling our draft requirements played hel 
with the training program. We understand your predica 
ment. It is tough having to contend with men in several 
stages of training and still meet the program.” The fille: 
situation grew worse in the summer and fall. The 63d D 
vision, activated on June 15, had received only about hall 
of its T/O strength by mid-September; the 65th Divisio 
activated on August 16, was short 10,000 men on \ 
vember 30. 

Officer candidate schools were turning out an adequat 
number of junior officers by the spring of 1943, and after 
a period of seasoning the great majority of them were mak 
ing excellent platoon leaders; but there was a 
shortage of competent officers of field grade. Dem: inds 
cadre and for overseas loss replacements produced, in some 
units, a rate of turnover that was disruptive. An AGF s 
member reported on May 25, 1943 after an inspection t trip 
to Fort Jackson and Camp Forrest: 


pe rsistel 


In both the 80th and the 100th Divisions the turnov: 
personnel has been one of the chief obstacles to trainin 
the 80th Division the officer losses have mounted to 4 


Ff 


AVIS 


six months, Although many field officers have been taken, the 
replacements have been second lieutenants. . . . Ov | - “1 - 
of ten months, each of two of the infantry regiments ac Dh 


three regimental commanders and the third had had fou! 
Changes in battalion commanders have been even M0" 
frequent. 
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urnover was due to the apparently common 
tealing” officers who attended Command and 
School. Several division commanders com- 
there is no use trying to educate and train a 
ficer by se nding him to Leavenworth for that 
eans of losing him.” 

manders were reluctant to requisition repli ice- 
ld grades trom other units for fear of having 
unloaded on them. The commander of the 44th 
ue tte to General McNair, February 27, 1943: 


\f :missioned personnel problem is quite difficult of 
| have the vacancies. In fact, if | promote to fill all 
of colonels and lieutenant colonels . I would 
en infantry majors. . . . | can now get officers from 

near by but such a selection would be officers that 

I will do 

uggling along with what I have, rather than import 

lected out” of other combat units. 


ent division commanders are willing to lose. 


[: was at the field grade level that divisions could least 
rd to lose officers. The commanding general of the 84th 


ote to General McNair in March 1943: 


We have the best company officers we have ever had in 

war, but they have their shortcomings. They are 
d technicians. They really know their technique. 
hey are less well qualified in minor tactics, but they are 
le in that department. However, as to handling men 


mass—in leadership, their ignorance is aby anal. 


majors and lieutenant colonels (the battalion eche 


omprise the weakest strata in an army today. Their 


levelopment into satisfactory commanders is the division 


mmander’s biggest problem. He can expect, and will get, 
y little help from them in improving the quality of his 
mpany officer group. This is particularly true in the field 


leadership. 


insatisfactoriness of the situation was reflected shortly 
theaters of operations. In December 1943 the command 
2 general of the 45th Division stated 


It is our 
The only 
battalion com 


he battalion commander problem is serious. 
eakest link. 
way a senior captain can get training as a 


The replacements for them are nil. 


mander is by being put in as a battalion executive, and that 
ob is usually held by some deadhead, some major who has 
been promoted because he is good company or something 


e that. My battalion executives are no good. 


Despite continued efforts of the Army Ground Forces to 
p ofcers with their units, there were occasional com- 
laints in 1943 of heavy inroads on commissioned pe rsonnel 
r nontraining functions. A testing team, re porting on an 
nspection of the 84th Division in July, observed: 


Some platoons were found to have poor discipline. 
\n incomplete investigation revealed that the greater portion 


t these platoons were without a commissioned leader most 


{the time. . .. Most companies have the proper number of 
heers assigned but so many of them are detailed on special 
duty by higher headquarters and sent away to schools that 
normally there are not more than two or three for duty with 
the company. In some instances companies had to borrow 


cers to witness the pay. 

Both new and old divisions were adversely affected by 
the Army Specialized Training Program. Trainees selected 
tor this program were the choicest of the enlisted group, 
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and the loss of so many intelligent men trom personnel] 
already picked over by the Air Corps and depleted by 
cadre and ofhcer candidate school dri ifts reduced noncom 
missioned othcer sources to disastrously low levels not to 
mention the disruption produced by replacing these men in 
the midst of the \n assistant G-3 at 
\GF headquarters estimated that ASTP losses suffered by 
the 75th Division just after completion of the MTP lest 
had set 104th 
Division faced the prospect of losing 767 men to ASTP in 
June 1943; than 300 of them had been trained 


¢ adremen 


tre ining progr am. 


t back training from four to six months. The 


more 


Effect of the ASTP 


ASTP. was felt more 
many of them had been trained as specialists. The surgeon 
of the 44th Division reported in August 1943 that technical 
training had been set 


The loss ot men to the keenly as 


t back seriously “when practically all 
the trained medical, and dental technicians were 
lost to ASTP.” The commanding general of the 94th Divi 


sion sti ited about the same time that, 


surgics il, 


because of the with 
drawals of trained artillery speci: alists to the ASTP, “survey 
teams and fire direction centers h; ive h: id to be reorganize d 


as many as five times.” 


Army Ait 
The commanding general of the 
75th Division complained in July 1943 that “there are two 
Camp Leonard Wood 
whose duty is to proselyte and icine Air Corps cadets.” 
After a visit to the 104th Division in August 1943, G-1 of 
the Army Ground Forces stated 


Recruiting officers of the Forces took away 


other choice personnel. 


‘fiicers of the Air Corps st: itioned a 


It was reported that the Air Forces attempt to recruit en 
listed personnel assigned this division when men go on pass 
Portland I directed the 
requests from Air Forces to have men report for physical ex 


Oregon. division to disregard 


aminations unless the individual concerned made application 
for air crew training. 


[ables ol 
July 15, 1943 Improv ed the divisional manpower picture for 
But the growing need for trained men to replace 
overseas losses resulted in heavy drafts on the 


The transfer to reduced Organization alter 
a time. 
older or 
ganizations. By late fall many divisions in advanced train 
ing had fallen considerably below authorized strength. 

In spite ot these persistent equipment and personnel prob 
lems, the divisions which reached the end of the AGF pro 
duction line in the latter part of 1943 were better prepared 
for battle than their predecessors. General Lentz, G-3 of 
the Army Ground Forces, in a personal letter to Brigadier 
General Marcus B. Bell of the 81st Division, 


this improvement in the following terms 


summarized 


While we have many weak spots and a hell of a lot re 


mains to be done, yet in general, | am convinced that we 
have been turning out soundly trained and well trained divi 
sions. Some of them, I believe sincerely, equal anything the 
Germans ever turned out, at least so far as training is con 
Lacking the necessity for defending our homes and 
[having] a certain national softness that does not develop a 
keen desire to fight, our individual fighting spirit may not be 
but I still think the training is there. 


Effects of 


cerm ed 


too hot, 


Next: Overseas Requirements on Training 
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THE MILITARY ASPECTS OF OUR 


SECURITY PROGRAM 


By GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


[HE ARMY PHASES OF A BALANCED AIR-SEA-GROUND OR 
ganization require special stress at a time when many 
voice the opinion that land forces have been made obsolete 
by the advance of aviation, the development of rockets 
ind the atomic bomb. Today the only element of the 
military establishment that can hold a defensive position, 
ize for exploitation a major offensive base, exercise direct 
complete control over an enemy population—three funda 
mental purposes of armed effort—is, as always, the foot 
oldier. The introduction of the plane and the atomic 
bomb has no more eliminated the need for him than did 
the first use of cavalry or the discovery of gunpowder. 


The Army supports the theory that air power occupies 
1 dominant position in modern warfare and that, with 
proper ground and sea support, it may batter an enemy 
into readiness to quit a war. The Army also recognizes 
the necessity of maint ining suc h naval power that can 
dominate all sea approaches to this continent and control 
ea lanes required for the prosecution of a war. But basic 
to any plan for our own defense and for the employment 
f air or sea power against an enemy is the crowding for 
ward of land bases, seized and occupied by powerful 


ground torces 


Che ground soldier who can use the vehicles of the sea 
ind air forces to reach his arena, and then live, fight and 
maintain himself through weeks and months of hard 
weather and campaigning is, in this age more than ever 
before, the keystone of armed effort. But his mission is no 
longer an end in itself except, for instance, on an airborne 
drop to seize or destroy a Strategic interior point that is 
invulnerable to air attack and beyond the range of sea- 
borne weapons or amphibious assault. The ground sol 
lier is now only one member of a team. His role is: first, 
to make possible, and second, to complement the roles of 


the air and naval members. 


There can be no question that should war be joined 
with great forces on this continent or any other, a decision 
must be reached by the striking power of the Army. How 
ever, America with its industrial power and technical re 
sources should avoid this type of warfare; such a conflict 
can bleed a nation white and yet result in nothing but 
stalemate. 


Less clearly understood, perhaps, is the vital defensive 
role of ground elements during the initial phase of hostili- 
ties. Regardless of how modern or meticulously planned 
is our framework of air and sea defense, it must depend on 
the continued and uninterrupted use of shore establish- 


*From the Final Report of the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, to the Secretary of the Army. February 7, 1948. 


ments, continental and advanced. The Army mu 
major bases against seizure by airborne forces \ 
now be landed with such strength and support 
as to require full-scale ground warfare to dislodg« 


lo grasp the initiative, the professional Army must }y 
a highly mobile striking force, backed by organize: 
ian components which can immediately assume th 
sive positions vacated by the Regular Army and reinfor 
the latter in large-scale offensive operations. But becaus 
the Army will be only one element in the air-sea-¢ 
reaction to attack on the United States, its movemen: 
within its particular mission require prior integration wit! 
the activities of the other services. The armed teamy 
that achieved combat victory in World War II becom: 
more important as time passes. The only way to 
its growth is through point operational plans made now 
and continually adjusted to developments revealed by 
intellience agencies. 


Th 
SU 


Because such teamwork complicates wartare beyond 
concepts accepted as recently as 1941, military leadershiy 
is of more critical importance than ever before. High) 
trained and skilled troops, supported by great numbers of 
technical specialists, who together will largely form the 
\rmy from now on, cannot be led successfully in batt 
except by officers who possess—in addition to the human 
traits and qualities inseparable from leadership—a thor 
ough knowledge and mastery of their basic arms, and ot 
the combined employment of all arms and services. The 
future Bradleys, MacArthurs and Marshalls, that the 
United States may some day desperately need, merit th: 
best schooling the country can afford. Upper levels of 
command require the utmost in ability, training and skil 
Che order of battle is now a vast array of men and ma 
chines, extremely fluid; operating in three dimensions 
whose spearhead and sources of supply, even though thou 
sands of miles apart, are joined by a continuous pipeline 
Political, economic and social forces, as well as strategic 
and tactical, influence its organization and operation. 


The reorganized Army school system is designed to as 
sure each officer the knowledge required at his level ot 
duty and the joint school system is intended to produce 
trained leaders fitted for combined operations. Civilian 
colleges and universities supplement the service sch vols ti 
a greater extent than in the past. Although a good start 
has been made, increased emphasis on the educationa 
program both by the services and by the Congress is essen 
tial to a proper security force. 


Pervading all this training must be a clear appr n 
of our most valuable military asset-—the American soldier, 


whose ranks in the last war bore the brunt of battle and 
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ed the majority of our combat leaders. His re- 


employment are many, military service in the regular 


our. fulness, intelligence and initiative, combined with establishments or the reserve components is not as at 
thor ugh training, make him a unique fighting man. tractive as in the countries with lower living standards for 
From the moment the soldier enters the service, the pur- the average man and more restricted opportunities in 


the Army is to build in him the conviction that he 
mportant team-member, not merely a serial num- 

ber, that his welfare and capabilities are taken into ac 
1s well as the operational needs of the Army. It is 

, function of leadership to dignify the man in uniform 
iItivate in him such pride in his profession that he 

will conduct himself as a worthy member of the finest 
ization any country has ever produced. Moreover, 

s true today as in the Revolutionary War is Baron Von 
Steuben’s observation that the American soldier's ability 
ind performance derives from his insistence on learning 
the “why” behind a command. Basic to the Army’s suc- 
ss is the enlisted man’s understanding of his partner 
relationship and critical contribution to the Army's mis 


sion 


Vhile we strive to assure the Army first-class leaders 
and first-class men, we must, at the same time, provide it 
the best equipment for its missions. A program for re 
search and design of new equipment is an obvious neces 
sity, but simplici ity should be stressed more than has been 
our practice in the past. We Americans are inclined to 
confuse the biggest, most complicated and most durable 
vith the best, whereas, in war, the simple and expendable 
weapon may, in the light of time and production facilities, 


priv ate enterprise. 


In the face of nation-wide full employment, the Regu 
lar Army is experiencing serious difficulties in filling its 
current enlistment requirements, particularly for the less 
desirable of our foreign duty stations. At present we are 
over 100,000 men short of authorized strength. The 
shortage will be even more acute in the very near future 
unless Congress takes prompt action on legislation to give 
the Women’s Army Corps the permanent status in the 
Regular Army it has earned. The Army's need for the 
Women’s Army Corps is acute, both in peace and war. 


l'o improve the lot of the soldier and the appeal of mili 
tary service, energetic steps must be taken. I personally 
suggest an additional premium for service in Korea and in 
the islands of the Pacific west of Hawaii. Urgently needed 

re better housing for dependents at home and overseas 
stations, increased recreational facilities, and ratings com 
parable to civilian occupations as well as to those of the 
other services. Also necessary is an upward revision of 
officer pay scales, particularly among junior officers whose 
income is seriously out of balance with today’s living costs; 
we may lose the best of them under such conditions. 


Also critical is the manpower situation in the Army's 
e be the most satisf: ictory. civilian components. Since the beginning of the Republic, 
mM Generally speaking, another war would be fought with the protessional ee establishment has been no more 
* weapons developed before its onset. Except in rare in- than the core of our armed defense against attac k. Around 
ances, weapons whose development is initiated after it in time of emergency the fullness ot ye2 military might 
outbreak of war have little effect on its outcome because has been des eloped by the a of citizens = numbers 
" of the time lag between birth of the idea and the attain that dwarfed the nucleus a regulars. Sut untrained levies 
hiy ' S ' ' ; are now unsuitable for an effective mobilization. In mod 
Ah ment of volume production. We must do everything pos- a cae i ee i Mai ORs es “ean 
sible now to assure ourselves that we will fight another y " 
LE SCE TET GE CIE EE ELE FU a RI without warning, only the ready can validly hope for 
ne war with weapons more a e of \ oiaiieias 
th In particular, we must concentrate on designing ground 
a my equipment that will be air-transportable; airborne Che Army as now organized is based on three elements 
a troops must be given relatively the same supporting fire the Regular Army, the National Guard and the O1 
of power that was available to infantry divisions in the last ganized Reserve. Together, the three constitute the land 
he war. forces which must be ready for immediate action in any 
the Other items, developed and already tested—recoilless future as The experience of  aaaness indicates that 
the weapons, arctic equipment, new antiaircraft range finder the two civilian components cannot be maintained at safe 
of and fire control systems, armored personnel carriers, tanks manpow er level unless they are assured yearly increments 
iii with integrated radar and fire control—must be placed in_ of new trained strength. 
- production now if they are to be ready for a future D-day What constitutes readiness for the United States Army 
- force. has been the subject of intensive staff study based on the 
- Even our existing Reoular Army is under-equipped experience of World War II, adjusted to present trends 
ne § eg éirm) jUIPpy os 
" with such modern weapons. The occupation mission, and future probabilities. ne firm conclusion reached is 
dl consuming more than two billion dollars of the Army’s that on M-day of a war with a major power we shall need 
annual budget, plus other budgetary limitations, has left a minimum ground force of 1,300,000 men, organized, 
AS almost no money for current procurement. Although trained and equipped to hold the bases and areas on which 
of such equipment was used in the latter stages of W orld depend both the defense of America and the mounting of 
ice War II, it was not produced in mass quantities. The pres the counteroffense. 
ian ent supply is not enough for training and equipping the Maintenance of a Regular Army at this figure in peace 
bos Army and its civilian components. Unless this defect ‘a time would be prohibitively expensive. The only feasible 
- remedied we will shortly have to acknowledge that 7 solution is to build the National Guard and Organized 
om 2 paged ox igor — oe Reserve to their required M-day strengths. They will be 
: ° needed at these strengths not a year or two years after a 
The best of equipment, unit organization and opera- war starts, but on the first day of hostilities. What we are 
ion tional plans are worthless without trained manpower. able or not able to do within the first sixty days of another 
er, the United States, where a high standard of living is war will be decisive in its determination of our ability to 
nd 


common to all, and where the financial advantages of civil 


carry the war to a successful conclusion. 
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WHO SANK WHAT? 


BY WALTON L. ROBINSON 


LURING THE RECENT STRUGGLE WITH JAPAN—THE “GREATER 
I t Asia Was is the enemy liked to ¢ ill it the U S. Army 
\ir bore t} claimed the destruction ot thirteen 
\ctually, the AAI and that 
I n ust been badly damaged by a Navy 
PT or motor torpedo boat 


troved i Jap battleship and se \ 


some 


sank only one, 
I qually erroneous were 


claims for several of its furi 
lose-range night act in the Solomons fell into the same 
1942 and 1943 


by air bombing, by gun 


ppy category. For many weary months in 


| 
s wv hich had been sunk 


e and torpedoes in surface battles, and by our roving sub 
t disconcerting way of showing up 
re least expected 

claims was 
Phase 
iw them complete their 


Malay a, Bor 


During this critical four 


very Optrmistc 


refer to as the war's “First 
l phase 
except Corregidor 
{ Indies 
British, Dutch, and 


illy credited with the certain sinking 


\ustralian air 


| force Were mci 


lap battleship, five cruisers plus Six probables’ . thir 


ubmarin is well as numerous 


gunboats, minelayers, miné¢ 


transpe rts, etc 


\ctually. Japan's warship losses from all causes (including 
se a pea 


led only five destrovers, seven 


wats Cold destroyers, converted ), seven 


ind eight converted merchantmen of over five 


tons (one auxiliary cruiser, one auxiliary mine 


ver, one aircraft terry o1 transport one Cargo ship, one salvage 


SS¢ ind three auxiliary gunboats), plus a few very small 


nverted merchantmen (auxiliary minesweepers, sub-chasers, 
cket boats—all under five hundred gross tons 

These twenty-two regular navy units lost by Japan repre 
ented a mere 25,321 tons. Not a single enemy battleship, car 


rier. or cruiser had been sunk, and only one elderly light cruiser 


48 


had sustained really important damage (from submarin 


t j 
Lda 


[he tamous battle ship Haruna, supposedly sur 


third day of hostilities by Army Air Force B-17s under Captain 
Colin Kelly, was at that time several hundred miles f: 
scent I he ship actually bombed appears to have be 


heavy cruiser Ashigara, and she received no hits 

lo emphasize the relative insignificance of Japan 
Allied w 
losses for the same period; four battleships (two US. at P 
Harbor, two British off Malaya 
tour heavy cruisers Cone ULS., three British 
\ustralian, two Dutch 


aval losses it is only necessary to summarize 


, one aircraft carrier ( Brit 
le) 


¢} 
, three igen CI 


ers Cone , twenty destrovers (five U.S 


even British, seven Dutch, one Australian) and thirteen 
five UL.S., eight Dutch 


1uxiliaries and small craft. These forty-five major com! 


marines plus several score feet 
hips alone displaced 232,998 tons. 

This unfortunate tendency to overestimate Japanese w 
losses continued for nearly two vears—until the first carrie: 
tack on Uruk 1944), when the enemy's loss¢ 
if anything, somewhat underestimated. Several m 


earlier, on October 20, 1943 (just two weeks after what p 


, the Navy De 


partment released a compilation of Jap war and m 


February 17 
were, 
to be the midway point in the Pacific struggle 
shipping losses inflicted by all American forces Includi 
figures tor warships “probably sunk,” this compilation 


follow ing totals for the major combatant categories: tw 


ships, seven aircraft carriers, twenty-eight cruisers, and 
destroyers. Japan’s actual losses from enemy action Cincluding 
British, Dutch, and Australian) then totaled precisely tw 
tleships, six carriers, a mere seven cruisers, and fifty-thre: 
among them seven old and small units, refitte 
classed by the Japs as “patrol boats”). The wide discrepan 
in the two latter categories are explained by the fact that ; : 
of the destrovers sunk were “identified” at the time as cr 
while destroyer losses were padded by mistaking fleet 
sweepers and even sub-chasers for the larger type of wa 
One of the most publicized of these overly optimistic 
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de after the so-called “Battle of Bismarck Sea” 
a 1943), in which U.S. and Australian aircraft of 
" vas MacArthur's Southwest Pacific Command 
and quite effectively, at an important Jap con 
New Britain. Amid great fanfare, the total 

f twelve transports and ten escorting warships 
rs, seven destroyers) was jubilantly proclaimed. 
wut the transports was not too far off (nine mer 
were actually sunk), but only four warships went 
them destroyers. No cruisers were even present 

ht nvoy, and none of the four surviving destroyers of 
| And yet some 
vared this relatively minor, though not: ible, success 
Navy's great victory at Midway, where the bulk of 


—_— verful Combined Fleet was re pulsed and forced to 


he €5 eceived more than trifling damage. 


ird with the loss of four of its finest carriers. 


Optimistic Claims of the AAF 


Beoinning with the Truk attack mentioned earlier, the 
Na =’s claims of Jap warship losses have generally been con 
med by the facts, as ascertained from enemy records, includ 
) ind repair records, seized after the war. But the 
\rmy Air Forces kept right on “sinking” (Cor at least “probably 


ine” or “severely damaging” almost every ship attacked, 


greatly exaggerating its size. Typic: il of these errone 
were two made in October 1944 by the Fourteenth 

Force. On the sixteenth of that month a lone B-24 attacked 
| convoy off ~~, Kong and reported having definitely 
| 700-ton Natori class) and, probably, a 
2,450-ton as class 


oht cruiser 
No Jap cruiser was 
this action and, so far as can be ascertained from enemy 
none received enough damage to be sent back to a 
navy vard for repairs. The “destroy er’ reported as “prob 
sunk” was in reality a torpedo boat (the 595-ton Hato 
s later another B-24 reported having attacked a Mutsuki 
destrover and claimed that it “sank immediately.” No Jap 


rover was sunk that day or seriously damaged by air attack. 
Contrasting sharply with this continued over-optimism on 
t of the AAF were the remarkably accurate claims made 
Navy during the final eighteen months of hostilities. 

times these claims even underestimated the enemy's true 
es, a notable example of which was the Battle of the Philip 
e Sea (June 19-20, 1944). In this decisive battle the Navy 
vinally claimed the destruction of only two aircraft carriers. 
tually, three were sunk; the additional loss being that of the 
00-ton Taiho Gmeaning “Great Phoenix”), 


| largest enemy carrier in service. 
hes 


th 


"4 


then the newest 
Hit by one torpedo from 
narine Albacore the morning of June 19, this huge ship 
w up and sank about six hours later. Her loss remained 
vn to our Naval Intelligence for some months, resulting 

1 an overestimate of Nippon’s carrier strength available for the 
bsequent Battle off Cape Engafio (October 25, 1944), in 
ich Admiral Halsey raced north (away from Leyte Gulf 
th the fast battleships and carriers of his powerful Third 
t to engage a supposedly strong, but actually very weak, 
nemy carriers and old battleships. This was the un 

tunate move that resulted in failure to contact and destroy 
enemy force of fast battleships and heavy cruisers, the 
hich, though considerably mauled by planes from our 
Fleet escort carriers, escaped destruction after nearly 
mplishing its mission of penetrating into Leyte Gulf and 

ttacking our vulnerable shipping and beachheads. 


t the foregoing statistics on Japanese naval losses have 
reen derived from the long-awaited official report on Nippon’s 
wartime shipping losses, which finally made its appearance 

] 
severa 


mths ago. Prepared by the Joint Army-Navy Assess 
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ment Committee and entitled Japane se Naval and Merchant 
Shipping Losses During World War II By All Causes, this re 
port contains excellent graphs and detailed summaries of Nip 
pon’s shipping losses, a chronological list of her warship losses 
a similar list of her merchant vessel losses, an alphabetical 
dex of ships destroyed, and, somewhat as an afterthought, a sec 
tion devoted to U.S. submarine successes. 

Running to 190 pages, the report lists the fate of more than 
3,000 Japanese war and merchant vessels representing over 
10,500,000 tons. In merchant shipping, only vessels of five hun 
dred gross tons or more are listed. To have attempted inclusion 
of vessels under five hundred tons would have been an almost 
unsuperable task, involving the fate of several thousand coastal 
vessels and fishing craft. The value of such an exhaustive com 
pilation would have been very questionable, though it does 
seem unfortunate that an exception could not have been made 
of small merchant vessels taken over by the Teikoku Kaigun 

Imperial Navy) and converted into auxiliary minesweepers, 
sub-chasers, picket boats, and so forth. 

This failure to include small converted naval craft of less 
than five hundred gross tons results in omission of the two tiny 
‘spitkits” encountered on April 18, 1942, by the carrier Hornet 
and her task force as they steamed toward Japan to launch 
Jimmy Doolittle’s bombers for their historic raid on Tokyo and 
other enemy cities. A careful perusal of certain translated Japa 
“War Diary of the Northern Patrol Squad 
ron’) indicates that these picket boats, both sunk by our task 
force, were the Nagaio-Maru and the Nitto-Maru. Presumably 


craft of under five hundred tons, they must not be confused 


nese documents 


with the larger merchant ships of identical names whose loss is 
duly recorded in the assessment report. \ccording to the same 
both of these pic ket boats succeeded in 
getting through brief radio reports of having sighted our task 
force—just as Admiral Halsey feared at the time. Still the J: apa 
nese failed to realize that the bombers had taken off from one of 


the two carriers sighted and reported by the little Marus 


enemy source, one OI 


Data given in the two chronological lists of the assessment 
report include the date of loss, name and type of vessel, its 
standard displacement (or gross tonnage, in the case of met 
chant vessels and converted auxiliaries 
ally in longitude and latitude 


: location of loss usu 
and nationality and type of 
effective agent: Navy carrier-based or land-based planes, Army 
or Marine Corps aircraft, shore batteries, surface vessels, sub 
marines, or, in a relatively few cases, simply “unknown.” The 
section devoted to U.S. submarine successes is arranged alpha 
betically by submarines. 


Errors in the Report 


[he Joint Army-Navy Assessment report, although com 
pleted only after intensive and painstaking research, is not, 
however, as accurate and complete as might be expected of such 
an official publication. It does not list several Jap warships 
definitely known to have been lost. It incorrectly assesses the 
loss of several others, contains many misleading references with 
regard to the effective sinking agents (when there were more 
than one for a given ship). And it badly confuses the displace 
ment tonnages of certain small units, notably war-built destroy 
ers, escort vessels, minesweepers, and sub-chasers. Moreover, 
some of the dates given for submarine losses are at slight variance 
with the dates appearing in the exhaustive report made in June 
1946 by the Chief of Naval Operations Committee on Assess 
ment of Damage to Enemy Submarines and the British Ad 
miralty Assessment Committee. Despite its obvious errors and 
omissions, the Joint Army-N; avy re port is nevertheless a com 
pilation of enemy losses far superior to the British Admiralty’s 
recently published list of the Royal Navy's own losses! 
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The Dai Ni 


March 1942, is the only Jap fleet minesweeper loss not accounted 


Sokaitei, Japan's sole regular warship loss in 


for, which makes her omission all the more incomprehensible. 
Of the thirty-seven other feet sweepers in service during the 
duly recorded as lost; 


war, thirty-one are the remaining six sur 


vived the war, according to the official Jap roster of warships in 
It may be that the 


ce liberate ly omitted Dai Ni's loss as being one ol the 


existence at the end of hostilities report 
negligible 
numbe I ot vesse ls not assessed because of insufhc lent 
to the 


inasmuch as the report lists various ships as “probably sunk” 


information as cause ot loss’; but this seems doubtful 


ind, in several cases, lists the effective agent as being the 


probable agent 

Even more startling is the omission of the Hinoki—last Japa 
sunk by action. She went down the 
1945, off Manila in action with three U.S. 


escorting one 


nese destroyet surface 
night of January 6-7 
destroyers of our convoys bound for Lingayen 
Hinoki, sallying forth from Manila, gal 


attack singlehandedly ‘ 


Csulf, and which the 
lanth [his one-sided 
tion received a fair amount of publicity at the time, 
Hinoki wa 


1.600-ton Hatsuharu class 


itt mpt d to 
though 


then incorrectly identified as belonging to the 


Hinoki 1,.260-ton 
of which a total of thirty-two units were completed 


\ war-built destrover 
Nlatsu class 
in 1944 


duly recorded in the 


belonged to the 


len of her sister ships were sunk, and their loss is 
badly 


760 tons 


assessment report, which, however, 


their tonnages, 
\lomo to 


were Vi 


confuses listing them all the way from 


for the 100 tons for the Ume. These ten destroyers 
listed 900 tons), the Momo (at only 
800), Ume (2,100), Nashi (850), the 
Nara, Sakura, Tachibana (all listed at 1,000 tons 
Enoki at 1,260 tons! 

lhe mixup regarding the true size of the Matsu class ships 
presumably resulted, in part at least, from the fact that some of 


them re peat d the names originally borne by old destroyers on 


itSu herself 
‘60 tons), Momi Cat 
pet , and, 


finally, the correctly listed 


the Jap Navy register in 1939-40; but which were converted 


into “patrol boats” and given identification numbers 


place 
of their old names, which were then conferred on the new war 
built destroyers. Two of these old units converted into patrol 
boats, the Dai San-luu-Ni CNo. 32) and Dai San-Juu-San 

No. 33), were the “destroyers” lost on December 22, 1941, at 


2 
Wake Island. The “Unknown 


sunk February 20, 1943 by submarine 


1) San-luu Shi No 34 


750-ton Frigate” assessed as 
\lbacore may have been 


whose loss is not accounted for 





§qually confused are the tonnages given for the 
t kaibokan 


pas 


‘coast defense vessels), which are \ 
750 to 1,000 tons. Actually, there wer 
classes of these escort vessels: three of named shiy 1 ty 
Che former belonged to the pr B64 
Shumushu class and the 940-ton war-built Miku; 
there were a few recently completed 800-ton s| 
which, however, were lost. The numbered vessels " 
even-numbered units) or 745 tons (odd-num! 
Perhaps the most startling error is that given fo: 

". Nos. 112 and 113. Assessed as sunk Ay 
1943 by U.S Army aircraft, their displacement is “esti; 


numbered units. 


tons 


torpedo boats 


mate 
at 500 tons, an estimate which makes them by far the Jaro, 
\MITBs ever built anywhere at any time by any nation It 
unlikely that their displ: cement exceeded hfty tons. Signif 
cantly, they are the only MTBs whose loss is record thor 
others are known to have been destroyed. ’ 
\mong the Jap warships whose cause of loss app 
been incorrectly assessed are the destroyers Kisay Shi 
nome, Natsugumo, and Akitsuki. According to various ener 


eyewitness accounts and official records, these ships were lost 
follows: Kisaragi, bombed by a Marine Corps fighter plar 
Shinonome, bombed by Dutch naval 
bombed and sunk October 12, 1942 
\Vlurakumo), 


aircraft; N. tsugum 
(together with destroyer 
following (not during) the Battle of Cape Esp 
Akitsuki, bombed by ULS. carrier planes 

\n excellent example of the several misleading assessment 
provided by the “passenger-cargo” ships Sakura Maru 
Horai Maru, listed as sunk March 1, 1942 by a combination 0 
no fewer than five separate agents: U.S. Army aircraft, US 
surface craft, Australian aircraft, Netherlands aircraft, 21 
Netherlands surface craft. Quite probably all five of thes 
agents were in action that day in the Bantam Bay area of wes 
ern Java. But according to enemy accounts and records the: 
seems little doubt that both of these Jap Army transports went 
down as a direct and sole result of gunfire hits scored on them | 
the U.S.S. Houston and H.M.A.S. Perth—shortly before thes 


\llied cruisers were themselves sunk in Bantam Bay 


ance, 


The foregoing remarks cover the more important of t 
many inaccuracies which unfortunately found their way 
the Joint Army-Navy Assessment Committee's report. Althou 
most of these inaccuracies are relatively minor, their appearat 
in an official and presumably definitive publication is 
regrettable. 


INSIDE RUSSIA’ 


A REVIEW BY STEFAN T. POSSONY 


| HIS BOOK IS AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE SOVIET UNION, AI 
official 


book contains a 


most exclusively based on Russian laws, decrees, statistics, 


large 
yount of data and should be useful to any student of Russian eco- 


speeches, and technical publications. The 


nomics because it gives the story 


documents 


contained in original Russian 
lhe author is, on the whole, sympathetic to the method 
of state planning, A few 
admitted but generally the author seems satis 
fied with the progress of Soviet planning and he attempts no thor 
ough analysis. Soviet planning is chronicled but the experience is 
not evaluated. The author's theoretical remarks, 
ire usually wide of the mark. 


but he carefully avoids clear-cut statements. 
shortcomings are 


sometimes inter- 


esting, 
[here is nothing wrong with a chronicle, provided it is complete. 


*The Development of the Soviet Economic System. By Alexander Bay- 


kov. The Macmillan Company. 514 Pages; Index; $6.00 
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But this book has a few highly significant omissions. The Ho 
mission is not mentioned; the drop in population of the thir 
which led to the suppression of the official census does | 
the picture; the slave-labor system, an indispensable part of ' 
Soviet economy, was apparently considered so unimportant it ‘ 
be safely ignored. The author glibly accepts the need in a “plann 
society . to inflict penalties on transgressors of labor ciscip!t 
and on managerial workers guilty of abuse or carelessness 
performance of their duties.” He admits that there was an © 
sive use of penalties for enforcing labor discipline and ! 
sibility of managerial staffs, but to a certain extent the use of pen 
ties is a logical outcome of full employment.” This is p' 

of their major liberal arguments, though when it w 


| 


presented by Hayek in his book The Road to Serfdon _-Nihag 
perts” in economic planning took violent exception to | nten 
tion, now confirmed by Baykov, that centralized plann quires 
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ne.” which in previous human history was more 
wn as “serfdom.” 
describes the Soviet system, labor discipline is en 
. the use of labor books which “exercise a stricter con 
drifting from enterprise to enterprise.” In plain 
books deprive the workers of the freedom to change 
| live where they please. On December 28, 1938 
ere issued fixing the penalties for the following severe 
ess without sufhicient reason, leaving early for lunch, 
from lunch, leaving the place of work early, loafing 
time. In 1940, penalties were increased, but already 
regulations of 1938 order, for example, transfer “to 
well paid work for a length of time up to three months 
post. . . those guilty of three such infringements in 
f one month or of four in the course of two consecutive 
be dismissed for absenteeism.” Management personnel 
nforce the regulation must be punished by dismissal or 
fortunately, the author does not say what happens to 
ssed or tried—apparently it is not discussed in the origi 
R source materials. 
ets pride themselves that their economy does not suf 


rises. This is not true. As the story emerges from Russian 


cyments, if not from the author’s comment, it appears that Soviet 


ses were more or less contemporaneous with the crises of the 
stern world. The first Soviet crisis led to an almost complete 
dstil] of industry and to widespread famine. It occurred in the 
enties and coincided with a depression in Europe and the 

| States. Since both depressions were the sequel of the war 


nd since the Russian crisis was aggravated by the civil war, there 


Sut the 
nd Soviet crisis also coincided with the depression of 1929 
33. In Russia, this was the time of the Trotsky purge, the kulak 
ination, the party purge of 1933, and a catastrophic decline in 


t be too great a significance in this correlation. 


number of livestock; the number of sheep, for example, was 
juced from 147 to 50 million; that of pigs from 26 to 11 million. 
result of this crisis was famine and loss of population. The 
rges of 1936-37 were not accompanied by a crisis but by what 
| be called an economic “recession”; simultaneously, a recession 
k place in the West. 
Naturally, crises in Russia and in the “capitalistic” countries as 
e different forms. They are also named differently, the Russian 
for economic crisis being “wrecking activities” or “sabotage.” 


hut the phenomenon of economic fluctuations occurs in both types 


{1 


ts 


my. In the West the worst that can happen is large un 
ployment. Economic depressions under Soviet planning were 
wed by the death of many millions from hunger. 


We are assured that the svstem works much better now, but the 


question is how did the capitalistic economy manage to grow in 
plenty and still increase its output without recurring famine and 
permanent shortages in consumer goods. Planning “works”; but the 
reviewer is so obstinate as to prefer temporary unemployment under 
the inefhcient capitalistic system to famine, labor discipline and 
periodical purges under the efficient planning of the Cheka, 
OGPU, NKVD or MVD. 

During the ten years from 1931 to 1941, Soviet expenditures for 
military purposes rose almost 55 times from 1.3 to 70.8 billion 
rubles. In 1931 military expenditures amounted to 5.5 per cent of 
the budget and in 1941 to almost one-third. There were steady in 
creases for national defense, although the rate of increase slackened 
somewhat after the conclusion of the German-Russian non-aggres 
sion pact in 1939. In 1940, however, a decree was issued: “On the 
change-over to the 8-hour working day, the 7-day working week 
and the prohibition to workers and employees of leaving enterprises 
and institutions without authorization.” introduced the 
8-hour working day in enterprises previously working a 7-hour day 


The law 


ind a 7-hour day in enterprises where a 6-hour day had obtained 
From then on, “absenteeism” was punishable by compulsory labor 
at the place of employment for up to 6 months with a deduction of 
25 per cent in wages. ihe decree was issued because “for out 
country there is a growing danger of war, the international setting 
is pregnant with unpredictable events to strengthen further the 
defensive power of their country the working class must face up to 
the necessary sacrifices.” The date of the decree was June 27, 1940 
and followed, therefore, the fall of France week 
This that the Soviet realized the 
streneth of the German army only by that date, and that fear of 
Germany cannot have been the motive of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 


pact ten months earlier 


by le Ss than one 


would indicate Government 


I'wo other items of current military interest may be mentioned 
In 1940, the Soviet Government elaborated a technical plan de 
signed continuously to incorporate technical inventions and im 


provements, “the latest achievements of world science,” into Rus 
sian industry. “The significance of the technical plan lies in the 
fact that the most important technical measures affecting vari 


ous branches of industry and agriculture will be enforced as 
part of the obligatory State Plan.” 


the introduction of 


The Government also enforces 
branches of the Soviet 
The total number of standards in Russia was 12,000 in 
1940 which, according to Russian literature, placed the Soviet 
Union “at the head of the world list.” This standardization permits 
rapid change-over from the production of peace to military goods 


standards in all the 
economy. 


These two examples show that Bavkov’s book contains many use 
ful items of information, but that he does not use his excellent 


documentation properl\ 


DILEMMA AT THE DOORSTEP 


A REVIEW BY COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


[HE COUNTRIES AND ISLANDS OF THE CARIBBEAN ARI 
se, and too much fraught with economic, political, social, and 
litary significance, to be lightly or impatiently brushed aside as 
tant and annoying trifles. They touch and concern us at 

points. One of our wars started there, the next may well 
t there. For ninety years to come, the United States will 
ntinue to hold military and naval bases throughout the area. And 


TOO 


nama is Caribbean territory too. There is good reason, then, why 
nerican soldiers should know about the place, and why they 
nould have an adequate appreciation of the depth and difficulty of 
nrol 


pre ns. 


I 


The Caribbean area is a problem child sired centuries ago, by 
"Democracy and Empire in the Caribbean. By Paul Blanshard. The 
Macmil Company. 379 Pages; $5.00. 
APRIL, 1948 


Greed out of Slavery. Its major difficulties today are still economic 
and racial. As with so many other parts of the world, its present ills 
are the delayed tax exacted by cheap labor. Whenever peoples ar 
transplanted to work in foreign lands for low wages, whether as 
slaves, indentured apprentices, or free men, the aftermath is always 
costly. In the Caribbean, the problem involves the former Negro 
slaves and the erstwhile East Indian indentured laborers. 
the same elsewhere 


But it is 
the Javanese and Tonkinese in New Cale 


donia, the Japanese in Hawaii, and 


how can we possibly escape it? 
the Negro in America. 


The Caribbean, however, would still be at a disadvantage peo 
pled by any race. It is, preeminently, an area of natural calamities 
and insect pests. Its shores and islands have repeatedly been swept 
by hurricanes, have suffered earthquakes, have known tidal waves 
And almost every crop that man has ever tried to. wrest from its soil 
has heen laid low by disease. Sugar has been attacked by the mosaic 
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disease, cacao all but exterminated by witch broom disease, lime 
trees have suffered from the wither top disease, coffee in places has 
been wiped out by insect blight and pineapple by the pineapple 
wilt, Sea Island cotton has fallen prey to the weevil, and bananas 
to the Panama leaf spot discase 

Nor is this all. Even at full production, the basic crops do not 
sell at a high enough price to provide a decent living for the popula 
tion, and this would be so if the working man got all the profit, 
which he very decidedly does not. There is no industry to absorb 
the slack of seasonal labor. The area as a whole is on a marginal 
economy, and it exists only as “imperialist consumers’ —i.e., Britons 
ind Canadians buying Jamaican bananas, Americans buying Cuban 
sugar—foot the bill. Years ago, President Hoover characterized our 
Virgin Islands as “an effective poorhouse,” a remark for which he 
was promptly and persistently howled down by hordes of well 
intentioned folk who had never seen the Virgin Islands. But he 
might well have spread his net farther. The blunt and brutal fact 
if the matter is that, as Mr. Blanshard recognizes, “It is the Carib 
bean itself which is the poorhouse, and nearly all the people are 
occupants of various wards in the institutions.” 


Il 


By and large, too, the human materials in the Caribbean are 
pretty poor It would be well at this point to disregard for a 
moment any consideration of reasons and causes, and to concentrate 
on the facts as they exist.) Labor is indolent and inefhcient. Predial 
larceny—the stealing of growing crops and vegetables—is rampant; 

discourages thrift, and results in a reduced food supply. The 
masses of the population are backward, in part a consequence of 
limited educational facilities; but superstition and ignorance infect 
the literate as well. Rumors find ready acceptance, regardless of 
cial station. Circulated among the peasant masses, they frequently 
Hare up into that endemic Caribbean phenomenon, the riot. But 
rumor is a staple of even educated life anywhere in the Caribbean. 

One must live on an island for a number of months to appreciate 
the true depth of meaning in the word “insular.” ) 

Sanitation has made little progress. The natives cling to their 
superstitions about the alleged evil effects of night air. When that 
results in the maid’s wearing a hat as she serves drinks on the 
veranda of an evening, it is merely amusing. But where it goes 
further, and causes large families to sleep in hermetically sealed 
one-room shacks, the matter is no longer one of humor, for then it 
contributes substantially to the spread of tuberculosis, a disease to 
which West Indian Negroes are extremely susceptible. And lack 
i respect for sanitation is not confined to the ignorant. The 
wealthy and well-to-do Europeans have an almost equal contempt 
for modern public health techniques. They eschew mosquito bars, 
take water purification or leave it alone, and somehow consider 
‘ood intentions in the pasteurization of milk as effective as good 
technique. (When the U.S. Army came to Trinidad, its sanitary 
precautions were laughed at. But American dependents suffered 
considerably less from malaria and from “fevers” than did their 
local neighbors 

Sexual standards are traditionally lower in the tropics, but the 
percentage ot illegitimate children is probably highest in the Carib 
bean—and it is not decreasing. In many instances the parents are 
living without benefit of wedlock in a more or less permanent rela 
tionship. More frequently, however, there is no family life at all. 
Ihe men boast of the number of their children, and the women 
speak with pride of the number they support. Needless to say, 
venereal disease is rampant, in some places fantastically so. (In 
lrinidad, in 1941, only one out of every six applicants for jobs at 
the Officers’ Mess was found free from v *nereal disease.) 


Ill 


Most of the Caribbean islands are colonies, and European colo- 
nies at that, a fact which periodically sets one or more of our legis- 
lators to screaming. Persons brought up with a proper attention to 
stamp collecting no doubt consider that each colony has an indi- 
viduality all its own, nor does each island seem less substantial 
when nicely catalogued in the Statesman's Year-Book. But the fact 
of the matter is that the European Powers have held these areas by 
default since the Close of the Napoleonic wars. The Caribbean 
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colonies were substantial only by reference to the 
stamp album; they were not held either by or in { 
one of the most striking sights at the Atlantic Bases | |: 
the comparison between what Britain had done, ; 
militarily, in a century and a quarter, as against wh 
States managed to do in nine months. (I took the Ar 
of Trinidad out to the Fort Read-Waller Field area N 
i941; when he saw the trucks and bulldozers and ¢ 


4Nd th 


Indeed 4 
41 we 

rially ang demo 
Un te - 

y Ge nen . 


OVe@mhy. nt 
emby yent 


j]UIpmen: 
and what the equipment had built, the poor fellow ty ooo . 
It is true, as Mr. Blanshard points out, that there is nl : ; 
pletely responsible democratic government in any of these , . 
but it is also true, as he is at pains to note, that + is 


democracy in the Crown Colonies of Jamaica and 7; 
in Haiti and the Dominican Republic, both of which 


> adepen nate 
ent countries. L Tote 
Both the latter are examples of independence without educa: oe 
“Haiti,” writes Mr. Blanshard, “has little significance for the co] F 
Caribbean except as a warning, a warning of what an inc pend 4 
nation may become if its people are not prepared for self-gover ehoe 
ment. In fact, for believers in the democratic process Haiti js the ket 
greatest disappointment in the contemporary Caribbean Its awil 
people, after more than a century of ‘self-government’ are il) ¢ Inc 
ignorant, diseased and poverty-stricken that the other ( aribh . se 


islands seem prosperous and civilized in comparison.” As for ¢ ) 
Dominican Republic, that unhappy country has been under the ¢ ble to 


tatorial heel of GeneralissimoTrujillo since 1930. Parts of 
formance are amusing, but with it go murder and bloodsh 


Neither republic is an advertisement for independence 


trom the point that no area not economically independent 


the per n pa 
ed yt Vv 
Apan pe! 


IS Tea Britis 


prepared for political independence—Carlyle’s remark that “Msp \nd 
hood begins when we have in some degree made compromise wit! relati 
necessity” —is applicable to nations as well as individuals—these ty the 
countries are really laboratory samples of what independence o M 
“more democracy” would mean in the Caribbean. If Martinique o tera 
Guadaloupe were to be freed from French control, is there an wit 
doubt that, within a generation, it would be substantially anothe; Ge 
Haiti? Or, it Puerto Rico were given complete independence fro rege 
the “Yankee yoke,” how long would it be before some Truj m1 
would seize the reins and turn the island into a typical Latiy reade 
\merican dictatorship? Some of the present Puerto Rican politi Eder 
leaders have all the qualifications—plus some fine slogans wit inte: 
which to appeal to American liberals. Unhappily the genius of th was 
Spanish race has never expressed itself in the field of self-gover prep 
ment. (Uruguay and Costa Rica may be exceptions.) The nom Fox, 
Hispanic form is either dictatorship or chaos. Sometimes the dic plus 
tatorship is benevolent. The matter is racial rather than »& by t 
graphical; Peron would be quite at home in Madrid, or Franco ir Blar 
almost any capital south of the Rio Grande. vh 
But we need not speculate on what might happen were th ke 
perialistic hand removed. The mass murders in India and Pakista nve 
are graphic proof of the forces that are loosed when the Britis 
raj withdraws. There is no reason, in my opinion, to suppose that 
there would be less bloodletting on a per capita basis between 
Negroes and the East Indians in Trinidad or British Guiana ref 
time that the Union Jack is hauled down there. ~ 
Indeed, the disorders need not await independence; they to! = 
any substantial broadening of the franchise. Witness Jamaic ¥ 
As a result of the 1944 Constitution, which gave to popular ™ 
elected members a majority of the Legislative Assembly, Busy 3 
mente’s Labor Party gained control, and for the first time Neg ma 
legislators outnumbered the whites. The session that follow: - 
. . ? " 
produced scenes that rank with the sorriest spectacles of Re: 
struction in the South. The session over, there were riots, “and ™ 
July of 1946 Jamaica witnessed the unusual spectacle of the pel 
cal head of the legislature being tried for manslaughter when 
Bustamente was charged with that offense for his activities in con 
nection with the insane-asylum riot.” He was acquitted, but 1 
October 1947 there was another fatal political street fight 
No, we need not speculate, nor wait for independen 
IV 
Caribbean problems, then, are difficult. It would, aps, be 
unduly dogmatic to say that they are insoluble. But it «1» de ve" 
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degree of assurance that they ~.2 not likely to be 


Inde solutions put forward in the book under review. 
4) w.  . ; difficulty is that he selected his basic solution—more 
illy : ge | racial equality—before he really studied the prob 
Unites 4 k is written with a bias, one that will probably appeal 
Genes! . ? minded people, but a bias none the less. Conse 
wembhe e tract rather than an objective study. 
uipr ‘Un facts at variance with Mr. Blanshard’s thesis are 
grees ‘sa iquely. He recognizes, for instance, that poverty is 
no ¢ we suse of the low standard of living, that family condi 
color oe not becoming better as the people move farther away from 
iS mor i unfounded rumors are a common factor in Caribbean 
% Cuba has not taken advantage of its liberty to elimi 
lene: uo s corruption and incompetence in government,” that 
‘son laborers have been exceptionally backward and super 
ucat * us. He duly notes a good many of the other matters already 
color eed on above. But he fails to draw the very obvious con 
pend ‘ the human materials involved are, on an average, of 
gover ther 1 juality. Such a conclusion would involve crossing the 
ti is th sicket line of his basic assumptions, and that step Mr. Blanshard is 
| ; ot take. 
stil] ¢ indeed, it would be fair to say that Mr. Blanshard presents the 
sihlon se of the so-called “brown intellectuals,” the educated mulattos 
for th ho spearhead the current discontents. He is remarkably suscepti 
the d ble to all their view, to such an extent that the present book reflects 
the per » part a distinct anti-white sentiment. He notes, not with alarm 
d wt with apparent glee, that “the region is alive with revolt against 
Apar perialist tradition and white control.” He speaks critically of the 
IS Tea British officials’ uncompromising attitude against miscegenation. 
t “Mat \nd when he records the snobbery of the light-skinned mulattos in 
ise wit} lation to those darker than they, he all but suggests that this is 
ESE ty the fault of their white rather than of their Negro blood. 
lence or Mr. Blanshard’s enthusiastic acceptance of anything written by a 
nique or terate native leads him on occasion to swallow uncritically some 
ere an bvious canards. He writes, in his chapter on British Guiana, that 
noth Georgetown's alleged seventy-nine brothels have been attributed 
ice fr urgely to American troops,” and goes on to quote a local newspaper 
Tru ment critical of the soldiers’ sexual mores. The uninformed 
1 Latir reader might easily surmise that our soldiery despoiled a tropic 
polit Fden. But in fact the bawdy-houses of Georgetown, B. G., long 
ns wit intedated the establishment of the American bases. Their presexce 
1s of tl was duly noted in the Army’s sanitary survey of British Guiana, 
gover repared early in 1941 by Major (now Brigadier General) Leon A. 
nom Fox, M.C. And the local community was both surprised and non 
the dic plused when these establishments were promptly declared off limits 
an g y the Base Commander the moment the troops arrived. For Mr. 
ranco it Blanshard to suggest that it was the wicked American white soldiers 
vho brought prostitution to unsullied black Demerara is almost 
the ke the not-so-apocryphal Mom who complained that the Army 
Pakistar nvented sex and exposed her boy to it. 
Br , 
ose th V 
ie 3 On the subject of the Atlantic bases generally Mr. Blanshard 
reflects pretty accurately the sentiment of the educated browns, 
namely, that “the native peoples of the British territories were com 
we letely forgotten when the hurried arrangement for the leased bases 
Scale vas completed in 1941, and these native peoples have never for 
oulat gotten that omission.” And, like his friends, Mr. Blanshard fails 





Bust a © Point out just how, in 1940 when the fifty destroyers were 
transterred, the native peoples could have been brought into the 
he transaction. Britain’s desperate straits at that time could have 





ips, be 


be ven 
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hardly been made the subject of discussion in West Indian market 
places—or legislative assemblies either. Mr. Blanshard apparently 
does not know that at least one West Indian Governor (together 
with his legal advisor, a local barrister of mixed blood) sat with the 
conferees who negotiated the Base Agreement. This official was 
the thoroughly charming gentleman who did his utmost to locate 
the Trinidad base in the Caroni Swamp. On a number of occasions 
the same governor publicly claimed credit for writing the “spirit of 
good neighborliness” clause into the preamble of the Base Lease 
Agreement. But he never could adjust to the presence of a foreign 
soldiery on British soil, and fortunately for Anglo-American rela 
tions during the war, his health gave way early in 1942. (That, at 
any rate, was the way the communiqué put it.) 

As I say, Mr. Blanshard conveys the views of the literate natives 
who dislike American troops; but, insofar as his book indicates, 
he made no attempt to ascertain the views of the American soldiers 
and sailors about the natives. Had he proceeded in a more detached 
and objective manner, he might have learned some interesting facts 

about the obstructions Our troops faced, about the very real snubs 
our commanders tock from local governors in the cause of harmony, 
about the continuing failure of the local governments to implement 
the provisions of the Base Lease Agreement so as to give those ar 
rangements the force of law. But, there again, that would have 
involved crossing another mental picket line 


VI 

Mr. Blanshard’s thesis leads him into some queer positions. He 
sees in the natives’ tendency to express their dissatisfactions by 
burning cane fields and oil wells evidence of growing political ma 
turitv. Consequently he concludes, after detailing the recent events 
in Jamaica already noted, that “there is no reason to feel gloomy 
about the ultimate result of the democratic experiment” in that 
colony. But he proceeds, inconsistently enough, to rest his faith 
on the balance of power held by the colonial governor in the Execu 
tive Council. He concludes by proposing that all legislatures in the 
Caribbean be made “genuinely democratic,” and observes con: 
placently 

“The rise of colored power has its risks, but it is better to face 
them frankly than to pretend that they do not exist. The white race 
has richly deserved some reprisals by its conduct over the cen 
turies, and there will doubtless be black chauvinists who will 
demand the pound of flesh.” 

It would be tempting to discuss Mr. Blanshard’s other proposals 
in detail, tempting but unprofitable. All are similarly tainted with 
a bias, with that same sense of vindictive sentimentality which 
vould excuse excesses of black against white because over the 
centuries there have been excesses of white against black. Such an 
approach does not assist in the solution of problems which are as 
complex as any in this hemisphere. 

The Caribbean has an appalling economic problem and an even 
more appalling racial problem. Its climate is not conducive to sweet 
reasonableness. Even in the narrowest military sense, no soldier 
can afford to be unaware of those implications; witness the recent 
disagreement over the Panamanian bases. But neither the economic 
nor the social nor the political ailments of the area will ever be 
alleviated, let alone cured, by the formulation and circulation of 
slanted tracts, however high-minded and disinterested their authors 

Assuredly the Caribbean is the dilemma at our doorstep. It needs 
to be approached, not with doctrinaire zeal, but with sympathetic 
detachment, and in a spirit of scientific inquiry. Both of the latter 
are qualities not found in Mr. Blanshard’s book 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Modern Minutemen 


\Nlodern version of the 
forsook his plow for ths 


in let nse wi ker 





minuteman who 
musket will be the 


i¢ cording to pl ins 


nat detense organization to 

t the threat t atomic Wart announced 
Secretary Forrestal. Based on recom 
ndation t board headed by Maj 
Gen. HI ld R. Bull, initial step would b 
etting u f a top-level planning agen 
inder tl National Defense Establish 

nt to draft a broad home-defenss pro 

tl | would |! in vet unselected 

n 1 man of maturity and proven 

wh n distinguish between the 
fantastic and the necessary ind practic i 


1 hy report t the Br \] board 


for more than a year 


withheld 
concluded that an 
letense 


’ | 
¥rve i under iVil 


program should be 
in control It selected 
the German syste 


perhaps the most 


pts and a like ly 


wartin tte! 


del for the U.S. to follow This was 
three-tiered in conception based on self 
help, and utual sistance among local 
unities, plu national mobile reserves 
Shortly after his report had been re 
ed, Gen. Bull explained it to the men 
vho would play a big part in impleme nting 
iny civil defense plan. Speaking to the 
United States Conference of Mayors, Gen 


Bull painted a horrifying and convincing 
what would happen to an Ameri 
n citv if an aton 


overt if 1 hy 


ut that the explosion of a singl 


1¢ bomb sh vuld explode 


mayors sat aghast as he 
nb rt +( ‘) tons high explosive po 


all life and 


property within a radius of three quarters 


tency would destroy virtually 


of a mile: cause heavy destruction and loss 


f life within a radius of two miles, with 
less heavy damage within a radius of seven 
or cl ht mile 

Problem of civilian defense, most agree, 


} 
s essenti ills 


itivating d 


that of cushioning blows and 


image to the cities, the peopl 
the industries, the transportation and com 


munication systems, and the government 


of this nation. It is as complex and terrific 


iny problem man has ever faced. 


Attrition Strategy 
The UM 


so long that the whol project was In grave 
death by 


battle had dragged out for 


danger of attrition. For 


iong 
months proponents of the measure, mili 
tary, legislative , and private citizens’ groups 
had been maneuvering in an attempt to 
bring the measure to a vote. 

The lineup was about like this. For 


UMI 


the Administration, including of 
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if atomic attack should come 











National Military Establish 


the majority of the American peo 


COUTSE the 
ment 
ple according to opinion polls; the veterans’ 
organizations, with the exception of the 
\merican Veterans Committee; the House 
\rmed which ap 
proved the bill last year by an overwhelm 
ing vote; the National Security Committee, 
headed by former Supreme Court Justice 
Owen | 


Services Committee, 


Roberts and including former 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson; Re 
publican presidential aspirant Thomas | 
Dewey; and an imposing list of educators 
and other public figures. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft, 


also an aspirant for the Republican nomina 


Opposing were 


tion and a man who carries a lot of weight 
in the Senate; an equally imposing list of 
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Roche in Buffalo Courier-Express 





educators and clergymen 
ert Hutchins, Chancellor of 
of Chicago and long-tim: 
military, and Dr. Harry E: | 
Protestant clergyman of N 
CIO, which thought it w 
much; and Henry Wallac 
But the most strategical]; 
the opposition was a Repub ( 
man from Illinois. Consistent 
sition to national security 
Leo E. Allen had twice voted ' 
tive Service before Pearl } r. N 
his post as chairman of the 
Committee allowed him to k t] No 
ure from even coming to the floor fo 
bate and vote. For this he 


lashed by former 


Justice R 
accused him of “legalistic jock 
eight-month stall. 

The weight that might ti 
one way or the oiher was drop 
Secretary of Defense | A 
Forrestal when he sent the cru UM 
cost sheet to the Senate. The 
official said the tot 
UMT proper and the concor 


up of reserve components to full aut! 


scale by 
estimate 


strength—would cost about a half 


dollars next vear, about two | _- 

nually for the next two or three v 

approximately three billions annu 

atter. Se 
Rep. James W. Wadsworth (R., \.) 

said that events abroad such as the ( 

munist coup in Czechoslovakia wv 

ing House Rules Committee m 

take “a 


more realistic approac! 
Wadsworth, a staunch UMI 
forecast favorable action both by 
mittee and the House this year. But \ 


Allen said “No” and up to now he h 


the last word. 


Cooperation 


A story from London, via the Ass 
Press, attributed British sources wit! 
that plans were being completed ! 
grating the defenses of the Marshal 
nations. Training and equipment o! 
Western European nations would b 
ardized along American and British 
according to the report. 

Also in the 
House passed, without opposition, leg 
tion authorizing the appointment 
American military and naval missions to! 


international field 


eign governments. The bill would pem 
nently legalize present missions maintain 
D 


under emergency war powers Of t rr 
dent. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Decentralization Studied 


Defense Secretary James I 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff wer lying 4 
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pe rm 
intaine 


Presi 


URNAL 





eadquarters of all the armed 
rge segments of other fed 
be moved out of Washing 
ution against atomic attack on 
( ty Legislation to that effect 
\duced in Congress by Sen 
Viley CR., Wis 
to Sen. Wiley, Secretary For 
with the Senator’s view “that 
yn of federal activities is ad 
rom the viewpoint of national 
\lr. Forrestal also said he had 
\ir Secretary Symington to work 
nt Chiefs of Staff and the Na 
rity Resources Board on the 
ects of the problem. 


No Public Controversies 


\lr. Forrestal meant what he said last 
he directed the armed services to 

¢ their undignified scramble for the 
sitions sweep*takes. Another di 

the civilian and military chiefs 

ee defense departments required 
statements containing references 

ont ersial subjects to be submitted to 
\lr. Forrestal’s office for approval before 


cation 
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SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
Segregation Study Ordered 





Secretary Royall announced that he had 
rdered the General Staff to reconsider the 
\mmy’s traditional policy of segregation of 

te and Negro troops. The action was 
sed in a letter to Gov. Alfred E. Dris 

f New Jersey, who earlier had set 
National Guard order in his state 
Negroes from enlisting in white 

ts. The New Jersey Guard order was 
sed on existing Army policies, based in 
n the Gillem Board’s recommenda 

f two years ago. Gov. Driscoll said 
Guard order conflicted with New Jer 
s state constitution which prohibits seg 
tion “in the militia or the public 


ls because of religious principles, race, 
r, ancestry, or national origin.” 
Mr. Royall’s letter to Governor Driscoll 
part: 


organization of your state militia 
policies pertaining to it are wholly 
ponsibility of the state of New Jer 


However, the organization of the Army 
United States, of which the Na 
iard is a part, has been governed 
blished policies which have been 
ipplied uniformly to both Regular and 

lian components. An analysis of this 
mportant matter has been undertaken by 

t to produce a staff solution.” 

Meanwhile, the New Jersey Guard has 
mixed units. Other Guard units and the 


) 


eguiar Army do not. 
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Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 





FIELD MEETING 


Secretaries of the three armed forces met for the first time in the field at Navy war games 
in the Caribbean. Above (ieft to right) are Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary 
of the Navy John L. Sullivan, and Secretary of the Air Force W. Stuart Symington, at U.S. Naval 


ed 








CHIEF OF STAFF 


No Satisfactory Alternative 


Calling UMT the “wisest and cheapest” 
form of defense for the United States, Gen 
Omar N. Bradley told 12,000 school ad 
ministrators convening at Atlantic City 
that he could “find no satisfactory alterna 
tive .. . in any comparable expenditure or 
plan.” 


Gen. Bradley attacked those who say the 
Army wants UMT so it can influence the 
civil life of the nation and “infect youth 
with a military fever.” These persons, he 
said, obscure the security need for the 
measure, concentrating instead “on their 
own creation of a straw man on horse 
back.” 

He added that he did not advance UMT 
as a substitute for spiritual strength in a 
strong and unified nation; nor that it was 
any more important than a coordinated in 
telligence system, scientific research, indus 
trial mobilization, civil defense or a potent 
Navy and Air Force. He said all are in 
tegral parts of an essential security program 


He pointed out education’s own respon 
sibility for the mental and moral con 
fusion of many young men at the time they 
went to war, saying that “too many Ameri 
can educators . . . failed to offer their in 
telligent young students sound intellectual 
inquiry into the origins of war and the 
need for defense. . . . If education is our 
best hope for peace, then education must 
share in our failure to achieve it... . 

“If we revert again to the doctrine of 
renunciation which taught men the denial 
of their responsibility in the common de 
fense rather than their obligations, we may 
find ourselves headed toward another war 

as confused and helpless as before.” 


Valedictory 


In his farewell report © ve page 46) Gen 
Eisenhower presented the nation with a 
double-barreled program for peace and na 
tional security. While declaring that pres 
ent American defenses are inadequate and 
outlining a series of recommendations to 
meet them, the retiring Chief of Staff at 
the same time advanced a long-term plan 
to abolish war. 

In our present defenses he found many 
chinks. The Army, he said, “is not ready 
to respond to an emergency call because its 
global distribution not only leaves it weak 
in every section but prevents the concen 
tration of anything beyond the merest 
handful for possible tactical us 

In his proposals for long-term security 
Gen. Eisenhower rejected the view that 
war is inevitable. He urged that we tackk 
the problem of abolishing it with the same 
vigor that medical men use to stamp out 
plagues 


Over the Top 


First air phases of future wars are likely, 
to be fought over the top of the world 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of 
Staff told a national defense conference at 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt 

“Alaska,” said Gen. Collins, “could b 
worse than Pearl Harbor and a hundred 
Bataans” if not properly defended. And 
he said, the breaking down of natural bat 
riers by air power meant that the U.S 
never again would have a cushion of tim: 
to prepare for an attack. 

Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval 
Operations, said that the estimated time 
necessary for rapid, full-scale mobilization 
hereafter would be three months, instead 


of the 18 requested in World War II 
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PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Getting the Best 


I he 
cel it 





Army might never have all the ofh 
needs but it was taking care that 


those it had were the best available. Circu 


lar 19 outlined procedure for revoking 
mmissions of probationary ofhcers who 
were found unfit or unsuitable within 


three vear ifter receiving their Regular 
\rms ipporntments 
Causes f 


1) Material omission or misrepresenta 
Personal History Stat 


ment or other documents connected with 


wy revocation include 
tion of facts in the 


original Re gul ul 
) 


ippointment 
Habitu il inte mperance or other re 
current person il misconduct 

Repeated failure to meet personal 
financial obligations or other mismanage 
ment of personal affairs that would reflect 
discredit on the military 
+) Den 


ship of 


SETVICE 
leader 
with the 


onstrated inability in 
command commensurat 
ind length of service 


ick ot 


ency requir d by grade held 


othee rsa ick 
) I 

cal proh 
Other 


wwe non-Regulars, would be eliminated by 


ibilitv to learn the techni 


deadwood, in the shape of over 


June 30 according to an Army Department 
directive. Affected would be officers in the 
following ages and grades: warrant ofhcer, 


55: second lieutenant, 35; first lieutenant 


+0; captain, 45; mayor, 50 lieutenant colo 
nel » colonel. 60 
With the announcement of the age-in 


vr vce requirements, applications flowed In 
from officers for exceptions on their behalf, 
but P&A Director Lieut. Gen. Willard S 
Paul said 

reduce the total 
commissioned personnel of the Army 


It is necessary that we 


by reducing the number of non-Regular 
and 
7 reducing the number of Regular 
We believe this 
program to be not only in the best interests 


otheers on extended active duty 
} 


itheers on the active list. 

of the service, but also the fairest to those 

on erned “s 
Meanwhilk , 


nended | 36 


selection board recom 


otheers tor promotion to 


olonel in the Regular Army. The list in 
luded 1,316 line ofhcers, 55 from the 
Medical Department, and six chaplains. 
With almost 1,200 vacancies existing in 
the grade, most of these might be pro 


moted immediately 


Pattern for Retirement 


Ihe pattern for revised disability retire 


ment legislation seemed set as Secretary 


Forrestal sent these recommendations to 
¢ onyress 
1) Set disability retirement pay ac 


cording to actual incapacity for duty. 
2) Determine the degree of disability 
and new percentage of pay to be allowed 


by reexamination of everyone retired for 
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. explains retirements 











1939, 


*xaminations. 


physical reasons since with subse 
quent periodic 

3) Revise the system so as to put ofh 
cers and enlisted men, Regulars and Re 
serves, on the same basis. 

4) Make tax exemption on such re 
tired pay—“if granted at all”—apply only 
to the degree of actual disability. 

Maj. Gen. John W. Dahlquist, Deputy 
Director of the Personnel and Administra- 
tion Division, told a House subcommittee 
investigating the retirement question, that 
the Army would welcome a change in the 
present archaic system. He pointed out 
that the Army had been severely criticized 
for merely administering laws which Con 
gress had passed. He said the Army “made 
no claim that mistakes were not made but 
we do insist that there was no racket in re 
tirement and that the laws were adminis 


tered fairly and equitably.” 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 
ROTC Quotas 


Depending on what Congress did to 
the 1949 budget, the Army and Air Force 
were planning on an ROTC of 30,000 ad 
vanced and 109,000 basic students, plus 


70,000 junior ROTC students for the 
coming school year. 
The Army will get 18,170 of the ad 


vanced students with 8,630 allotted to the 
Air Force. O&T will hold funds for 1,450 
advanced students in reserve, while 400 
will attend ROTC courses in schools in 
the Caribbean, 300 in the Pacific terri 
tories and 50 in Alaska. 


SPECIAL STAFF 
CIVIL AFFAIRS DIVISION 
Training Helped 


German POWs, especially selected and 
trained in democracy during their captivity 
in the U.S., show a high level of political 





and social consciousness as w i 
ly critical attitude toward fe! mtg a tor ‘ 
according to a Military Gov 

ion survey. Survey showed t t Con 
“graduates” were more williy = > 
pate in public affairs and wer = 

in their political party pref: 

the average German. 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 
Weighty Task 


From a purely statistical point of a 
the Historical Section of the General Sa , 
has taken on a weighty task. ‘Tons of , - 
terial have flowed into the Pentagon ¢ 
the end of the war and are st 
over 150,000 square feet of ff 
Operational records for the ground fo 
in Europe alone weigh 150 ¢ 
ETO source material tips the beam at ; 
than 34 tons. 

Out of this mass of referenc: 
coming the first complete history of 
American Army in any war. 


Dea! 
USA 


First volu 
of the 99-volume series has been out {oy 
some time, a 540-page job called “Th 
Army Ground Forces, the Organization 
Combat Troops.” Eleven more volumes ar 
scheduled for release during 1948. Thes 
include: “The Procurement and Training 
of Ground Combat “Okinaw 
The Last Battle”; “Guadalcanal: The Firs 
Offensive”; “The Third Army in Lorrai: 
“The Gilbert-Marshalls Campaign”; “Nox Re’ 
mandy: The Landings”; “The North Afr 

can Invasion and Tunisia”; “The Car 

paign in New Guinea: From Port Mores a 
by to the Admiralties”; “Medical Depart 
ment Organization and Planning” 
“The Training of Medical Personnel.” L: 
book of the series will not roll fron 
presses until June, 1952, if the present 
schedule is maintained. 

Steering the 100-man staff (of whi 
less than 40 actually write; the others bei: 
researchers, translators, and clerks 
Brig. Gen. Harry J. Malony and Dr. Ken: 
Roberts Greenfield, former Johns Hopkin 
University professor of European histor) A 

This early-bird approach to military his 


Troops”; 


tory is in refreshing contrast to our his 
torical eftorts following other wars. Ofhe 


history of the Civil War was never writter . 
although records were published for beneht 

of civilian historians. And the ofhcia 

Army story of World War I has yet to se 

the light of day. 

Three Stars. For Lieut. Gen. James 5 

Van Fleet, newly named commander of 

the U.S. Army Group in Greece. Onl) 
three and a half years ago Gen. Van Fleet 

was a chicken colonel, commanding th 

8th Infantry Regiment on Utah Beach ' 


At the Bottom. Army allegiance the 
alphabet is SOP, even when a president 's 


involved. Toward the end of the othe 
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rary his 
our his 
Ofhcia 
writter 
- benefit 
ofhcia 
t to see 


lent 1s 
ficial 


JRNAL 





+ the swearing-in ceremony 

( llev, under the “T's,” ap 
in, President.” 

i To public relations staff of 
stal, William Frye, reporter, 
| historian. Author of Mar 
Soldier, Mr. Frye is working 
f U.S. military policy, under 

the Carnegie Corporation. It 
shed by the Infantry Journal 


Appoin’ 


\ 


Observed. In Moscow, the 30th anniver 
" establishment of the Soviet 
\y hal Nikolai A. Bulganin, Min 
f t \rmed Forces, in an anniver 

said the Red Army had com 

nversions to a peacetime basis, 


ng re-equipped with latest 


Deaths. Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, 
LISA, retired, veteran of two wars and 
r Chief of the Air Corps, at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Feb. 11, aged 70. Severely 
1s a cavalry private in the Span 
\merican War, Gen. Fechet subse 
ntly received a cavalry commission, 
nsferring to the Signal Corps during 
World War L and later to the newly formed 
Cory He became Chief of the Air 
Corps in 1927 and was responsible for 
h of its early expansion 


GROUND FORCES 


Refresher Courses 


One-week refresher courses for National 
Guard commanders and their staffs will be 
ducted by AGF during April. Some 
staff ofhcers are expected to attend. 
idea is to acquaint Guard staff officers with 
st recent developments in organization, 
pons and tactics. Schools which will 
nduct the courses include the Command 
| General Staff School, The Armored 
School, The Artillery School, and The 
Intantry School. 


ARMORED CAVALRY 
Air-Armor Problem at Hood 


\ full-scale problem in air-ground co 
ination is scheduled for May 10-15 at 
Camp Hood. Combat Command “A” of 
2d Armored Division and units of the 
2th Air Force will participate. 
Exercise will open with a. tactical, 
sottening-up” bombing, after which an 
red task force will force a river cross 
ng and secure a bridgehead. Aim is to 
P proper use of tactical air support, 
taining in air-ground communications, 
nd exchange of battle information from 
YT ind. 


INFANTRY 
“Battle Park” Proposed 


\ 260-acre memorial park to honor the 
Mantry divisions that fought in World 
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Pine Camp, N. Y. 
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COLD COMFORT 


In any operation in the Arctic the enemy will be among the least of the soldier's worries. 
Biggest battle will be with the weather, the deep snow and the numbing cold. That was the 
conclusion arrived at by many observers of the 82d Airborne Division's Exercise Snowdrop at 


In fact, to one observer, Hanson Baldwin of The New York Times, Arctic obstacles to large- 
scale ground operations are not likely to be overcome. Baldwin rules out the polar wastes 15 
possible battlegrounds in future combat. Small-scale, limited operations are feasible and will 
be necessary to protect such air bases as might be established in the Arctic and to guard 
against the establishment of enemy air, weather or radar bases. 

Shelter, clothing, food, transportation and weapons—all these present problems in snow 
and extreme cold that, in the light of present knowledge at least, are well-nigh insurmountable 


- 








War II was proposed by Maj. Gen. John 
W. O’Daniel, Commandant of The In 
fantry Center. The park, aptly located at 
Ft. Benning, would contain suitable me 
morials to be erected by the various division 
issociations. 

Pending approval bv higher headquar 
ters, it was planned to subdivide the area 
and draw by lot for division sites. Each 
division would design and erect its own 
monument. 


7th Infantry Built Up 


The 7th Infantry (3d Division) was be 
ing transformed from a paper outfit at 
Camp Campbell, Ky., to an honest-to 
goodness full-strength combat team at Ft. 
Benning. Under a special program the 
7th was being recruited to full strength, 
largely from 3d Division veterans. 

Enlistments are for three years and are 
restricted to men with prior service in one 
of the armed forces since May 12, 1945. 
Of these 80 per cent must have served 
with units either assigned or attached to 
the 3d Division during World War II. En 
listees, if their service is satisfactory, may 
stay with the 7th for the duration of their 
hitch. Those with specialized skills may 
enlist in a grade fitting their length of 
training and service. 

The combat team includes the 7th In 
fantry Regiment, 10th Field Artillery Bat 
talion, Company A of the 19th Engineers, 
plus elements of the 73d Heavy Tank Bat 
talion. 

The 7th is the second oldest regiment 
in the Army. It gained the nickname 


“Cotton Balers” from the battle of New 
Orleans in the War of 1812 

Oldest regiment, the 3d Infantry, will 
probably be reactivated during Army 
Week. Under a special T/O & E it will re 
place the two MP battalions now on duty 
in the Military District of Washington 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Meeting 


The Society of American Military Engi 
neers will hold their 28th annual meeting 
at Ft. Belvoir on May 
Center, Engineer School and Engineer Re 


The I nyincer 


search and Development Laboratories will 
stage demonstrations and exhibitions. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Operation Windchill 


Thirty-two Air Force volunteers were 
flown from the semitropical climate of 
MacDill Field, Fla., to a sub-Arctic cold 
area of the Far North in the most extensive 
test of acclimatization yet undertaken 
“Operation Windchill” will determine 
what may happen in a possible future war 
to the physiological and psychological well 
being of soldiers rapidly transported from a 
warm climate to a cold one 

Object of the Medical Department is 
to find out exactly what changes take place 
in the men’s bodies in the course of ad 
justment to extreme cold. For several 
weeks before leaving Florida they were 
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ted to tests ranging from ordinary 
| tabolism and blood pressure meas 
urements to complete blood chemistry 
Once the biochemical and physiological 
hange that accompany acclimatization 
i kno 1 i lon te p will he possible in 
the held { nutrition and protective cloth 
nN 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Eskimo Clothing 


N ited ‘ «ph rer 
vid that 


Vilhjalmur Stetansson 
trouble 
Arctic because they 

He said he had 


im a mime pound Eskimo 


Ameri in soldiers have 
keepin warm in the 
ir too many cl the . 


vce polar trip 


ribou suit which was “like a thermos bot 
tle—practically coldproof But U.S. sol 
cher h iid, wallow around in 25 to 28 
pounds of wool and leather “with a lot of 
pper nd button that you don't need.” 
bh | he was not surprised to learn 
that the Army think en may have to use 


ul per cent t thei energy to stay 

n the Arect With Eskimo clothing 

he declared, it takes no more energy to sta 

ilive in the Far North than it does in 
Washington, D. ¢ 

OM expert ree that Eskimo furs do 

na ke ood Arctic clothing but, they ask 


Stefansson, where do we find enough 


iribous to clothe an army of any size dut 
n possible Arctic war The Army just 
nt unt on a pr iblematical fur supply 


{ \\ r planning 


Big Icebox 


\laska, once derisively called “Seward’s 


leebox,” has become the Quartermaster’s r 


frigerator. The OM has stored large quan 
tithe ! ta idard \r ny rations on \laskan 
lope protected from the clements only by 


rpaulins Sometime in 1950, the rations 


1 be pened and inalwzed to determine 


uch of the nutritional value and 


ntent have been lost 


Blues Studied 


\te ntl { studies and tests a 
uniform was submitted 

\ Secret Rovall for approval. Ap 
thorize the new uniform 

! ft-duty wear bv both ofhcers and en 
sted } Ke ymended model is similar 

to the blue dr uniform authorized for 


theers before the wal Jac ket is cul along 


the lines of the o.d. blouse, in a shade of 
val bhuce lrousers are i lighte I blue 
with gold stripes down the outer seams 


SIGNAL CORPS 


German Lenses Aid Us 


\ million-dollar collection of photo 
graphic lenses requisitioned from the Carl 
Zeiss factory in Germany has put the U.S 
years ahead in the field of optics, aceording 


to Signal Corps experts. The collection, 
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housed at Ft. Monmouth, includes samples 
of all models ever produced at the Zeiss 
plant, once the world’s leading lens maker. 
Know-how derived from study of the col 
in designing such 


lection is invaluabl 


military equipment as cameras, bomb 
sights, range finders and signaling equip 
ment 

The collection includes a camera that 
will photograph a building 25 miles away 
and reproduce it as clearly as a snapshot. 
\nother lens includes in its pictures a part 
of the scenery actually behind the camera. 
It has an angle of 210 degrees 

The lenses are saving the Army months 
and vears of research time although the 
Signal Corps says none has proved “revo 
lutionary 


Facsimile Weather Maps 


\ facsimile service for transmission of 
weather maps for first time puts at the 
disposal of ground and air forces factual 
and up-to-date weather data in the form of 
a map that needs no further plotting. UI 
Air Force and Signal 
( Orps, it will make conventional weather 


timately, Savs the 


reporting obsolete, since “it eliminates the 
hazard of surprise changes in the weather.” 

About 15,000 miles of circuits are used 
in the facsimile system, comprising four 
separate networks that can be intercon- 
nected at will. Domestic and international 
weather maps are prepared at the main 
control point in Washington and sent out 
every half hour by telephotography to all 
\ir Force bases in the U.S 
are also distributed from secondary points 


in New York, California, Texas, Okla 


homa, and Georgia. 


Regional maps 


WAC 
Regular WAC Plans 


If hoped-for legislation materialized, the 
Department of the Army was all ready to 
set up the Women’s Army Corps as an 








COL. MARY A. HALLAREN 
. @ permanent WAC? 














integral part of the Regula: 
law is passed, a WAC train 
OCS will be set up within 
officer candidates will be 
present enlisted WACs 
Recruits for the Regular \\ 
high-school graduates betwe: 
Former WACs may enlist if + 
more than 35 plus the nu 
they have previously serv Ey 
women still on active duty | 
waivers of age or educational 1 
Officers will be chosen fro) 
former WAC officers who \ 
grated under a plan similar to t 
1947 male officer integration 


must be under 46 on the da 
passed. Appointments will bi 
grades of second lieutenant th 
depending on age and length of 

The Army wants a Regular WA( 
two important reasons 

1) To provide a nucleus of 
women organized for immediat 


in a national emergency. 
2) To help ease the many 


age that is hampering the postwar Ar 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Olympic Tryouts 


Plans for soldier participat ' 
1948 Olympic Games continu \ 
Office of the Chief of Special S 
Finals of an Army-Air Force boxin 
ment will be held in the Chic 
on June 11. Outstanding tourn 


4 


ers will form a team to represent the A 

and Air Force in the Olympic boxir 

in Boston later the same month 
Selection of a 40-man track ar 

squad from the two services was als 





nounced. It will participate in x 
AAU meets, with a view ol 
men for the AAU semifinals as a ne 
step in Olympic recognition. Any 
members who qualify in the AAU 
finals will enter competition for p! 
I rack coach 


Robert Simpson, former University 


the Olympic squad 





sourl hurdle Star. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Gray Board's Task 


Witnesses at hearings of the Gray I 
appointed by Secretary of Detens 
restal to study the civilian components i 
the armed forces, showed som 
unanimity in their testimony. | nun 





ot solutions proposed correspo! 
with the number of witnesses 

The Reserve Officers Asso n ag 
brought forward its plan for amalgamate: 
the Reserve and the National ‘ 


The ROA fh 


t 


one huge component. 
advocated compulsory enrolln 
nation’s 16,000,000 World War Il vet 
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ed home defense forces, 
, | wolunteer service in the 
ind approval of universal 


\ | Guard said that merger of 

ganized Reserv es would de 

rl e concern” that the Guard 
since VJ-day. It countered 

| that the 150,000 M-day 

vided by the Reserve instead 

th the Guard. The Guard 

«, advanced an alternate plan for its 
-ess if UMT should not be passed. This 


ed { armory drills per week in 
zy week-end training with pay, 
od three weeks of summer training in- 
+ | t f 
i : 
Spokesmen for Reserve components ot 
ther armed services had their own 


»positions to advance. The Reserve Off 
ors of the Naval Services hit the Navy for 
not taking the Reserves into its confi 
Bence” and not giving Navy Reserves 
(dav assignments. Air Reservists com 
ned that although they would furnish 
ver cent of Air Force personnel in time 
they were allowed only 1.7 per cent 
peacetime budget for training. The 
American Council on Education asked for 
sion of ROTC to junior colleges and 
eachers’ colleges, as well as Federal funds 
mstruction of buildings and other fa 

es required for ROTC work. 
No one envied the Gray Board its job. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
etting There 


Unit organizations of the National 
reached 65 per cent with 4,111 
Amy and Air units having gained Fed 
recognition. Approximately 220,000 
urdsmen were getting regular pay and 
raining 
Present budget provides for growth of 
Guard to a strength of 271,000 by 
June 30 of this year. 


Summer Training 


\ore Guardsmen will go to camp this 
ummer than ever before, with the excep 
not the 1940 maneuvers just before the 
var. Army Ground Forces, on the basis of 
wedictions received from the Adjutants 
eneral, was expecting 225,000 men for 
ummer training from June through Sep 
ember. This was exclusive of troops from 
lawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Armory Plans 


lhe Guard moved to solve the armory 
hortage that was hampering its expansion. 
uided by the Guard Bureau, the Corps 
t Enginecrs drew up plans and specifica 
re tor model armories, which were dis 
nbuted to the Adjutants General of the 
veral States. Four type armories were de- 
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veloped, designed to house from one to 
10 units of company size, costing from 
$444,000 to $1,827,000. 

The Guard estimated it would need 
about 1,500 new armories to house its 
greatly increased troop basis, which was 
accepted by state governors on condition 
that they would receive Federal aid for 
armory construction. Even now the Guard 
was overflowing into rented facilities, war 
surplus buildings and air installations and 
it hadn’t reached a third of its planned 
total. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of 
the Guard Bureau, said he believed the 
Guard “can go to a strength in excess of 
300,000 with present facilities, but ex 
pansion beyond that point will depend in 
large measure upon the acquisition of 
additional armories.” 


Guard OCS Plan 


Recognizing that the present OCS sys 
tem may require too great a sacrifice for the 
civilian-soldier, the National Guard Bu 
reau submitted to the General Staff a plan 
that would allow a Guardsman to get a 
commission by successfully completing the 
appropriate Army or Air Force extension 
course. Commission would carry a waiver 
that must be wiped out within a year by 
attendance at an associate basic course. 

An alternative solution provides for an 
examination by the senior instructor after 
the candidate has completed his extension 
course; that the waiver be granted for 
two years instead of one, and that the can 
didate might retire his waiver either by 
passing a practical test conducted by the 
senior instructor during field training or by 
successfully completing an associate basic 
course. 


Air Rating Boards 


Aeronautical rating boards to examine 
applicants for liaison pilot ratings were 
being set up in all states having Air Na 
tional Guard units. Idea was to make it 
easier for former Army Air Force flyers to 
qualify as liaison pilots in the Guard. In 
states without Air Guard units, applicants 
must appear before a rating board at the 
nearest U.S. Air Force facility. 

Boards will be made up of Air Guard 
members, except that one may be a rated 
liaison pilot, federally recognized, on flying 
status, and assigned to a ground Guard 
unit. 

Ex-Navy and Marine flyers must appear 
before an Air Force board before going 
before the state boards. Non-flying appli 
cants may qualify by taking an eight 
month course, including five and a half 
months at the Air Force's Liaison Pilot 
School at San Marcos, Tex., and two and 
a half months of operational training at the 
AGF Pilot School at Ft. Sill. Ex-AGF 


liaison pilots can get Guard commissions 


NEWS OF CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 





by having their rating card revalidated by 
the Chief of the Guard Bureau and by 
meeting the usual Federal qualifications 
tor recognition. 

Only 231 of 750 liaison pilot vacancies 
have been filled. 





NAVY 





Negro Policy Praised 


The Navy's policy of racial non-segre 
gation was termed “possibly the greatest 
social gain of World War II,” in an ex 
haustive analysis of the Navy's past and 
present handling of race problems. The 
analysis was written by Lieut. Dennis D 
Nelson, Negro Reserve officer, as a thesis 
for his doctor’s degree at Howard Univer 
sity. It was given quasi-ofhcial status by 
being issued by the Navy Department as a 
press release, while Rear Adm. T. | 
Sprague, Chief of Naval Personnel, con 
tributed a foreword. 

Lieut. Nelson asked for more complete 
application of the non-segregation policy, 
with these recommendations 

1) More Negro ofhcers. 

2) Establishment of Naval ROTC 
units at Negro colleges. 

3) A problem of continued public 
education in the Negro’s role in the Navy 

+) Better indoctrination of Navy ofh 
cers and men in race relations and in the 
Navy policy on the subject. 


Helicop?er Fleet 


The Navy announced its plans tor a 
helicopter fleet “second to none in the 
world.” The vertically rising rotary-wing 
aircraft will be used for rescue, transport of 
cargo and men, and for observation mis 
sions. They also have great potentialities 
for refueling guided missile launchers at 
sea and in anti-submarine work. 


New Fuels Sought 


Spurred by the specter of a national oil 
shortage, Navy researchers were looking for 
new fuels to power their diesels. Synthetics 
made from coal or natural gas seemed the 
best bet. One of these, made by the Fischer 
Tropsch process, gives a diesel fuel that 
ignites easily but turns solid at about 20 
degrees, obviously unsuitable for Arctic 
use. On the docket is a cold room that 
would create temperatures as low as 85 
below zero, so that diesels and fuels may 
be developed for sub-zero operation. 


Naval Air Role 


The role of naval air was spelled out in 
detail by the Navy's Assistant Secretary for 
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raised. For the first time 
will be allowed to pilot pl 





B-29. Up to now, almost 
has been in small, trainer- 





Instructors Needed 


Qualified officer instruct mprc 
in the expanding Air For ‘ 
cording to the Air Defe; 
which supervises the prog 
coming term, the numbe: 
offering Air Force ROTC 


NAVY'S SUBMARINE PROGRAM climb to 125, requiring 44 ru 


tors. These must be eith 





The Novy took the first step toward design and construction of a true submarine, a vessel Reserves who have volunt 
which, in theory, would be completely self-sufficient under water without having to surface for 
fuel or air. The German improved Type 21 has been the closest approach to date and, although 
we received two of the German models, most of the German plants, engineers, workmen and 


limited extended active dut 


have at least two vears’ coll 


know-how were captured by the Russians three years of commissioned ' 
However, four U.S. submarines—the Odax Pomodon, Amberjack, and Corporal—have been of which must have been 

altered to conform in part to the German refinements. (The streamlined Pomodon is shown Pearl Harbor 

above Deck guns have been removed and superstructure remodeled. An improved version Most sorely needed 

of the German Schnorke!l (breathing tube) permits their batteries to be recharged without heckovsaund e _ 

surfacing. Underwater speed still lags behind the German models a Se 
The Cusk has been remodeled into a guided missile sub. Modifications are not extensive tenance, administration 

and it will be more important as a guide to the evaluation of underwater ships as rocket armament, supply trans] 


launching craft thon as a prototype. Two others, the Requin and Spinax, are being remodeled 


tistical control. 
as radar picket craft 




















Besides these that have been “‘altered,"’ others are slated for ‘‘conversion,”’ which in Navy R di Ww th M J 
jarqon is much more costly and extensive and requires Congressional authorization. The Perch adaio earner aps 
and another sub will be rebuilt as underwater troop carriers for evaluation purposes. Another Weather. a maior element 
will become a cargo carrier, to experiment with the troop carriers in moving Marines. Two F cm sets 
i rT ) \ s 
subs will be built as Arctic radar pickets and a third as an underwater tanker or airborne yperation w . . 
Keels of the Tang and the Trigger, patterned after the German Type 21, will be laid this predicted during Exercise Sn \ 
spring ond 1948 program includes funds for two more. The 1949 program calls for construc- the help of tacsimile macl 
tion of four more new submarines transmit and receive weather t 
Cc nt headache is finding a means of defending against these new craft types. 
vrren e « is fi ing e s ing agai yP radio See story under Sign ( , 
page 38 Iwo machines were used att 
Wheeler Sack airfield, Pine Camp, N 
\ Nicl Brown, before the York, scene of the maneuver, t B 
\ National Aeronautics weather maps from the R ‘ , 
( f t Ind s. Disclaimin AIR FORCE about 50 miles away. The R : \ 
tent of vy with the Air Force ceived its maps by land wire on a t } 
Mr. B that at present there wer receiver, then broadcast then yelor 
that could bx facsimile ’ 
| cited ! 
| He cite - New Reserve Plan 
cicada Gicte tne Threefold Boost 
W's t once, from its Under a new Air Force policy, the train Triple tt : I 
, ' ' ripie the present annual product 
mn as wit tresh planes na ng t US \l Reserves heretofore the re - I ; 1 : 
= military planes is required by | 
tan! sponsi! tv of the Air Defense Command 2& ‘ i ; } : in 
' 1} } settled world conditi ms, the Air ¢ = 
i] coven Naw ‘ xe shared bv all major commands. The . 
— ”) nating Committee—top level . 
“—— ; Strategic lL actical \ir Training, Air id P 
: : aviation policy group—told Fr tit 
. , Ras 36 fan [ransport, and Air Matériel Commands, core 7 k 
—&. > = man in its annual report he ( tt ; 
; on ohiias @ ind the Air University will take part in I , < 
= »* > asked for a minimum production of F 
sak taal Re the Reserve program as intensively as they 
ve tak ’ warplanes annually until p 
. onleafin hon can without interfering with the execution 
ents for combat of their individual primary missions One-Night Wor NO} 
Reserve units have been attached to ver 
; . I 
Und t nd iM similar Regular AF organizations for unit An atomic war settled in one night lt 
. , -_ training. As a result, 24 Reserve units are ‘mass-destroying weapons was 
} wn. if tak s hy vears ft ect - . t 
1) ' ‘ expected to get 15 davs of active duty by Maj. Gen. Orville A. Anderson \ 
* ‘ ‘4 ‘ at s 
Nad r) training with other major commands dur War College commandant. He was « 
} - i 1 e-da\ yulr ents . 
. , : ng Mav and June menting on a statement ot ( bis 
k nths after the wa > | nit t 
Tae \t the same time flight training for Re hower that a future war migh g 
s to t VAC where we should 1 «i 
. serves was sharply reduced, probably until to 60 days. 
. , ifter July 1, indicating that the cut re Speaking to the United States Con! . 
. } { \, 
sulted from waning funds at the tail end ence of Mavors in New York, ‘ \ 
Carrier Jet of the fiscal vear. Air Force ofhcials de derson said: Pre 
“ -1] 1 n nf 
: clined to state the exact amount of the cut The period, I think, will b gn 
“ ; Mraver but in at least one Reserve Air Force the because that would be the | 
' ve first time. The new number of officers eligible to flv was cut tion of material forces against 
—_ Sats mnact hor 
tI ) t specads of e than 550 miles > per cent prepared to counter That 1S aut 
per hour and is launched from a carrier But if the quantity of Reserve fiving has that these mass-destroving w* - 
. . ” Mik 
flight deck by a catapult been cut temporarily, the quality will be brought on us. 
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SCIENCE 


improved Atomic Weapons 





Energy Commission’s con 

ch program was bringing 

ns in atomic weapons and 

is on a “different” and far 

ictivity. This, couched in 

n were circuitous and cryp 

stance of the Commission’s 

ress. Majestic and terrible 

n kind and quantity, has 

n fashioning atomic arms 

search for civilian good has 
shed at the same time. 

the Congressional Joint 

, Atomic Energy laid down a 

that the production of atomic 

ther than work on peacetime 

must be the “vital business” 

| ted States tor the foreseeable 


issile Guided 


im n scientists at White Sands 

o Ground successfully controlled the 

Richt of a German V-2 rocket. Test was 
th an electronic guidance system 

ned by a contractor for the Ordnance 


Department. The rocket was maneuvered 
sstully in motion from left to right, 
up and down during its flight. 


\rmmy sources described the flight as 


pobably the most important advance in de 
velopment of guided missiles since the end 

war. They cautioned, however, that 
t nstration was only the first of 


eps that must be taken before a 
miss n be guided to its target by re 
mote control 


nother V-2 being prepared for flight 
t White Sands, a fantastic gadget called 


the “sun-snooper” was packed into the 
crowded warhead along with Geiger coun 
ters and newfangled ionization chambers 


measuring cosmic radiation. The war 
s packed by scientists of the Johns 
pkins Applied Physics Laboratory, Sil 
t Spring, Md. 
lt was to be fired 70 to 80 miles into the 
with the “sun-seeker” keeping the sun’s 
ge constantly focused on a_ pickup 
matter how erratically the rocket 


eS vs or tumbles. Thus men will 
set a far clearer picture of the sun than is 
possit t the bottom of the radiation 


cean we call the atmosphere. 


Probable Trends 


Prol trends in the design of future 
“itary aviation were outlined by the Na 
tonal Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

§ : il report. The top-level agency 
sid, “YW 


gs must be thinner, stronger and 
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OPERATION PARADOG 


Latest Air Force technique for rescuing fliers from inaccessible Arctic wastes uses a dog-team 
and sled dropped from plane. Dog-handler and doctor jump with the dogs, give first-aid to 
the injured and haul them to the nearest landing place for rescue plane or helicopter 











lighter and probably must be swept back 
sharply.” 

Thin wings allow little room for fuel 
tanks, so new fuels developing more energy 
must be developed. Much work remains 
to be done in the propulsion feld—im 
proved turbine-propeller, turbo-jet, ram-jet, 
and rocket engines are needed. These in 
turn require new materials to resist the 
necessarily high temperatures. 

“Most valuable single characteristic of 
military aircraft is speed,” said the commit 
tee and added that no known scientific 
barrier exists to practical supersonic speeds 

Worst defect in America’s quest for 
world air supremacy according to the 
NACA was its lack of basic research-—a 
need that can be filled only by spending 
more money and getting better men. 


Help for Atomic Victims 


Plutonium poisoning, responsible for 
thousands of deaths at Nagasaki and Hiro 
shima, may be treated in the event of 
future atomic bombings by using a rare 
metal, zirconium, to “bump” the radio 
active plutonium out of human bodies 
The treatment, a by-product of wartime re 
search, has been extensively tested on ani 
mals and tests indicate it would be effec 
tive on human atomic casualties. 

Starting point in research leading to the 
treatment was a well known chemical phe 
nomenon, “metal displacement.” Salts of 
certain metals, injected into a living or 


ganism, wili displace other similar metals 
which are then eliminated from the body 
Plutonium, although a man-made metal 
is similar to rare metals including cerium 
yttrium and zirconium Zirconium was 
chosen for the experiments because it is 


least toxic of these metals 


New Atom Smasher 


Utilizing a new atom-smashing linear 
accelerator, Yale University physicists at 
tained energies of one million volts and 
expected eventually to unlock new nuclear 
secrets. Ihe device smashes the nucleus 
by using the electron—the light, negatively 
charged particle of the atom—rather than 
employing the heavier neutrons and pro 
tons. 

Building up toward the speed of light the 
accelerator is powered by high-frequency 
amplifiers operating on the same principle 
as the amplifiers which control radar trans 
mitters. Operation of the linear accelerator 
involves the hring of electron partic les in 
a straight line through a series of round 
hollow “pillboxes,” made of steel and lined 
with copper to provide a maximum of 
conductivity. Weighing about 75 pounds, 
the “pillboxes” are connected by small 
holes and are from three to seven inches 
long The Yale system 15S powered by 
coupling the “pillboxes” to high-powered 
amplifiers and synchronizing the flow of 
electron particles from a single external 
source through a master amplifier 
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EDITORIALS 
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‘Journal Of The Army”’ 


[he first article in this magazine is of first importance 
to all members of The U. S. Infantry Association and 
readers of the INFANTRY JoURNAI 

lf you happened to get this far in the magazine without 
re ading if, please turn back to page 4 and read carefully 
the proposed action to reincorporate The U. S. Infantry 
\ssociation as The Association of the Army of the United 
States 

Then, when you have thought it over, please let us 


hat you think—by wire, letter, post 


know informally w 

card, or te lephone 
Che fighting man and the fighting troops can be served 

much more efhciently if our organization is an Association 


vhich has an Army-wide scope 


The Participation 


In its discussion of the report of the President's Air 
Policy Commission last month the INFANTRY JOURNAI 
held closely to the effect the Commission's proposals 
would have on the ground combat Army. The Journat 
thought that the Commissien had not gone far enough in 
delineating the necessary interrelationships that must be 
maintained among the Army, Navy and Air Force and 
consequently The Journat’s discussion stuck closely to 
that important subject 

In so doing The Journat made no mention of one rec 
ommendation of the Commission that deserves the atten 
tion of Journat readers. This is the Commission's pro 
posal that the President be authorized by law to appoint 
biennially a commission of citizens whose duty it would 
be to “review the Military Establishment of the country 
and its adequacy in the light of the then international 
military and political situations.” The report of the Com 
mission would be made public by the President. 

It is almost exactly the same suggestion made by Briga 
dier General John McAuley Palmer in an article in this 
magazine for August, 1943, entitled “Our Future Military 
Policy”—an article we heartily agreed with when we pub 
lished it. In addition to providing a means for the Mili 
tary Establishment to judge its accomplishments the 
Commission should also be an instrument through which 
the needs of the Services could be forcibly brought to the 
attention of the public. We know all too well that the 
voices of even the most trusted and respected military 
men do not carry very far in times of peace, or even in 
times of quasi-peace 

In making the recommendation the Air Policy Com 
mission acknowledged the responsibility of the Secretary 
of Defense for the maintenance of our defense forces and 
mentions the top level assistance and advice he receives 


No drastic change will follow, either in this m 
or the book publication and other services now ay 
to member-subscribers from the present Association 
magazine, which we now try to make a broad prof 
publication, would simply gain in breadth. Th 
publication would likewise beoade on. 

Furthermore, all assets, including good will, of t! 
ent Association and the INFANTRY JouRNAL are to lx 
and legally protected. 

The need for an Army-wide Association has long 
recognized. The present Army needs it more th 
past Army. 

\ll members and readers are urgently requested t 
ment as soon as possible on the proposed reincorp 


Of The People 


from the National Security Council; the Joint Chiet 
Staff and the National Security Resources Board. But ¢! 
Commission adds: 

“This is a sound procedure. We believe, however, that 
the arrangement lacks an essential element—the direct 
participation by the people of the country in the prepa 
ration of the plans. 

“Some national policies touch the people so intimately 
and so seriously that the ordinary processes of government 
are inadequate. Under our system of representative go 
ernment, national policies usually are made by the Execu 
tive and the Congress, with the role of the public an in 
direct one. Some policies, however, cannot be made by 
the elected representatives alone. The making of war is 
one such policy. The preparation in peace for the defens 
of the country in the atomic age is another. 

“This Commission does not believe that we will ever 
have an adequate Military Establishment unless the peo 
ple of the country know fully what the internationa 
military and politic: al situation is, what kind of a oilin rh 
force is necessary if we are to be ready for that situa 
and how much it will cost to have this force. W ith ¢ thes 
facts before them they may choose, with full knowledg 
of what they are doing, whether they will or will not pay 
the bill. We believe ‘they will want to pay it—provided 
they feel sure that what they are getting is as free as pos 
sible from duplicating or other useless expenditures and is 
absolutely necessary for their safety.” 

Whether or not the recommendations of the Commis 
sion are followed through there can be no question bu! 
that the fullest possible accounting to the ev a of the 
state of all parts of our national defense establishment 1s 
a sound principle that can only add to the security 0! the 
Nation. 
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The Goal Of World Communism 


important ofhcial report, released early in 
. the report entitled “The Strategy and Tactics 
Communism.” It came from a House Foreign 
<b committee, the chairman of which is Repre 
-rances ¥ Bolton. 
cument thus officially issued received wide 
n the press. But like too many vital Government 
ts, public announcement of it did consist largely 
le news story and some comment in the depart 
( different columnists in some of the papers and 
kly news magazines. 
ly the report was the most thorough statement 
{ communism ever published. It came to ten 
is follows: 


lhe Communists have one goal—world revolution. 
Chev assume the revolution will be violent. 
[hey are incapable of accepting the idea that 


in endure from now on, and they expect one more 
] 


the non-Communist world 
Vhey utilize the most modern and effective means 

of cold warfare to strengthen their own forces and to 
weaken all others 

8) The Communist parties outside the Soviet Union 
are junior partners or auxiliaries 

9) ‘The tactics are based upon a definite theory, and 
the central propositions of that theory do not change 

10) The division of Europe and Asia between the 
victors of World War II is to be settled by power politics 


and not by negotiation 


he above findings were in the body of the report. The 
report also contained a section of some 160,000 words of 
selections from the writings and statements by noted Com 
munists from Karl Marx to Joseph Stalin. A final section 
contained all the principal protests of the Government of 
the United States of America against Soviet Russian ac 
tions of the past few years. 








phic war. Che report came too late for any extensive inclusion in 
+) The Soviet Union is regarded as the main force of this issue of the InFaNrry Journat. We plan in future ¢ 
volution. issues to present substantial sections of it, and the publica _ 
They fear a coalition against the Soviet Union. tion of the main report as a book by the Infantry Journal . 
They therefore fear reconstruction or federation in Press is under serious consideration : 
: 
50,000 Alien Soldi 
. ien Soldiers 
It's too early even to guess whether Senator Henry serving in the Army is nothing new, the proposal to enlist 
Cabot Lodge’s proposal that the Army be authorized to a great number of them for a specific purpose is unusual. 
list up to 50,000 aliens for service in the Armies of It has been said that an American “foreign legion” would 
tha Occupation becomes law. As this was written, Congress be a violation of our traditions, but Colonel Lodge has uf 
irect hadn't even held hearings on the proposal and the attitude skirted that objection by not asking for a special unit. : 
epa f the Administration, especially the Secretary of Na Che failure of voluntary recruiting and the increasing q 
tional Defense and the Secretary of the Army, is unknown, evidence that UMT will not become law in 1948 give the 7 
ately though the press has quoted Senator Lodge as stating proposal an attraction it might not otherwise have. Fifty ‘ 
nen hat the Army was “friendly” toward the proposal. thousand recruits signed up for five years would be a r 
gor Whether it becomes law or not, the proposal is of more spectable addition to our dwindling forces and would be a < 
ecu than passing interest to Army ofhcers, especially ofhicers decided shot in the arm to the seven infantry divisions and < 
n in f the ground combat forces who would be in immediate several constabulary outfits now on duty in Korea, Japan ‘ 
le by contact with and command of such troops. and Germany. 
ar is Senator Lodge has emphasized that his proposal is not Chere is an additional appeal that is very cogent. It 
tens tor an American “foreign legion.” Aliens would serve in is becoming more and more apparent that the nation must 
Regular Army units in the occupied countries. Enlist have a force of ground soldiers, trained as a team, in being 
evel ments would be for five years and the men would be eligi here at home. The present two and one-third divisions in 
peo le for U.S. citizenship when honorably discharged. the U.S. form no such team now. If the force needed 
iona Foreigners have served in American armies both as off could be brought up to strength and be relieved from all 
litany cers and enlisted men since the days of the Revolution. duties except training for possible battle, the military 
itr Many an immigrant to this country earned his citizenship posture of the United States would be visibly and need 
thes through service in the Army. And so, though foreigners fully enhanced. 
ledge 
yt pay 
\ ided 
sp You Can’t Lead From Weakness 
ind IS 
_ In his final report as Chief of Staff, General Eisen tions that provoke war, and on our readiness to defend 
; od makes a statement that is in essence the very heart \merica and its principles should war break out despit: 
£ th t security needs, but which it is safe to say our preventive measures. 
N pacifists and shriekers against “militarism” will It takes no great capacity to see the logic in this state 
i tb» ] . , 
. sh call ntradictory. . . ment, but there will be those who will say that any effort 
‘he statement is this: “Our future security depends on the United States may make to detend itself in the event 
me 


an willingness to combat unceasingly the condi 


of war is a direct violation of our avowed willingness to 
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work for a peaceful world. Nothing could be more dis 
torted 

Lhe soldier sees the thread of reason that holds the two 
tatements together. He, more than the pacifist, knows that 
iny effort to stop a possible war is an effort well made 
whether it ends in success or failure. He, more than any 
pacifist, knows that war, in Sherman's words, is not “all 
glory, but it is all hell.” The soldier, like Sherman again, 
lowk upon Wal with horror, and savs “if it has to come | 
ih hye Tt 

loday’s soldier knows the full horror and worthlessness 
of war, but like Sherman he knows that there is no 
future in leading from weakness. The soldier knows that 
inv eflort we make for peace will have an effect directly 
In proportion to our stre ngth Every day we see the truth 
of that tutement | he new paper stories datelined | ake 
Suces proclaim it daily. The history of nations reveals 
the truth of it 

lt more proof is needed consider the recent history of 
Greece nd Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia, a nation 
created in the image of Woodrow Wilson's fine idealism 
was the most democratic of all middle | uropean nations 
But today Czechoslovakia is communistic. Her govern 
nent had not the streneth to resist the machinations of the 


Red Terror (,reece, a nation without the democratic 


traditions and sentiments of the Czechoslovaks and a 
much poorer country, still resists the Communists because 
ind solely because—she has been strengthened from 


without. The decision in Greece is not vet final. But let 


« Known that Greece did not go communistic in 1947 
or the first quarter of 1948 solely because the Communists 
were overpowered hy the aid extended the Greeks by the 
United States and Great Britain 

[he facts are clear: You can have peace only if you 
have force enough to make your insistence for peace stand 
up. In the international poker game you must hold win 
ving cards if you would control the tempo of the betting 


lhe weak hand gets short shrift; the hand of the bluffer 


Lhe news tl he 7th Infantry Regimental Combat 
eam is being recruited to full strength will cheer the 
hearts of all who are old-fashioned enough to believe 
that such th ngs as dition, unit pride, esprit de corps 


1, still have their place in our modern military 


scheme of things. And it is peculiarly fitting that the 7th 


s escaping its paper status at Camp Campbell to return 
ctive duty at the Infantryman’s Mecca, Fort Benning 
One regrets only that the 15th and the 30th Regiments 

vd the equally distinguished non Infantry units of the 


td Division must through the exigencies of peacetime 


I 
economy, remain superskeletonized relics of the past 
The same can be said, of course, of other famed regi 
n ‘ ciivis ws 
We learn that the 3d Infantry, only Regular regiment 
ntedate the 7th, is to be resurrected from its present 
paper activated” status and that, under a special T O&t 
will sometime soon replace the rwo MP battalions that 
w serve the Military District of Washington. It will 
x good to see the buff strap and the gold cockade on the 
streets of the Capita though for some thev will alwavs 
seem a littl out of place anvwhere but at Fort Snelling 





These gestures of obeisance to a hallowe: , 
necessarily remain the exception rather tha 
Our present Army just isn't big enough { 
proud old units to attain an active status. B 
make room for all it can. In an age when thy 
tongue in the cheek is an occupational di 
many persons, an occasional reminder of past 
make us a little more optimistic of the future 


Praise And Criticism 


Che editors of The Journat have received ; 
able comment on the last issue than any in rec x 
\lost of the comment mentioned the variety 
the issue offered. We like to get compliments 


But we need occasional criticism, too. If unsolicited py 
and criticism are signs of vigor and well-being | ma Enli 
zine, the present Journat must be filling its func fot 


rather well. And don't think we're getting « 


either—our friendly critics won't let us. : 
KKK KKK Khe KKK Si 
EM: 
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Enlisted Representation 


the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


hal u very much for your invitation to join the Association. 
wer the forms which were included, and have failed to 
presentation of enlisted men amongst the names sup 


Sinc ive always felt that the relationship between officers and 
\ls had never been properly handled in the past, I am at a loss to 
where your organization can do very much, in view of your 
resent council, to modernize and bring into proper focus, this re 
nship. It was my own experience during the last war, that 
vanization was needed, and needed desperately, to bring 
ther the minds and wills of the armed forces as a whole entity. 
| hoped that the lessons learned at that time would make them- 
es felt to the extent that some concrete effort would be made to 
nplish this end. 

When vou say that: “Flexible, progressive intelligence in and out 
army are needed,” and that “One mind there must be—etc.” 
vould seem that some effort must be made to achieve that pur- 
x. So long as your Association fails to provide a properly repre 
| voice of the enlisted man’s views, hopes and aims, I must 
ler that your group is interested only in your objectives insofar 
they concern officers. In that event, I must wait until some or- 
vation which is better set up to accomplish its aims through 
plete representation, has been formed, before becoming a part 
During the war I was pleased to read several issues of the INFAN 
ry JourNaL, and must compliment you on a fine publication. It 
ny hope that some place will be found in the future for an en 
nan to sit with the Executive Council of the Association in 
r to really bind together the entire armed forces, reserves and 
rmy men into one complete group, pledged to accomplish 

s outlined in your letter. 

Hucu H. Fiske. 
rey leweiry Co., Inc. 
South Washington Street 
thn, Ohio 


wr 


(he Intantry Association was originated entirely by Infantry 
theers of the Regular Army, and in the fifty-five years of its 
existence more than 95 per cent of its support has come from 
theers—ofhicers of all branches and components. As World War 
ll approached, enlisted men were invited to become associate 
members of the Association but at no time has this portion of the 
nembership exceeded a small fraction of the total. 

ng its whole existence, the magazine of the Association, 
the [\rantry, JourNaL, has continuously proposed measures for 


the professional betterment of the Army as a whole, and often 

‘or greater justice to the enlisted man. Its pages have been open 

ticles and letters from enlisted men and continue to be. And 

to years nearly every member of The Journav’s editorial 

staff has been a former enlisted man. During World War Il 

many thousand letters came to us from enlisted men of every 
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branch of the service in approval of The Journat and other work 
of the Association. Such letters continue to form some part of 
our editorial mail. It continues to be our policy to think in terms 
of the professional development and betterment of the entire 
Army including its enlisted members. 

Representation in proportion to actual support would be more 
than 20 to 1 of officers to enlisted men but even so the idea will 
be given serious consideration. There is no member of our Coun 
cil or staff who does not want to see the best possible Army and 
the best possible leadership and followership within it 


4 1 1 
Reserve Instruction 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


For almost two years now various Reserve officers have been be 
laboring the inadequacies of Reserve instruction. Progress in 
straightening this out has been imperceptible to the Reserve ofhcer 
himself. I myself tried a singlehanded effort to assist my own unit 
instructor in finding out what the victims felt they needed but | 
was slapped down for my pains. I’m still not bitter, however, and 
i still think that National Defense is bigger and more important 
than components, personalities, or previous condition of servitude 

“Give us something constructive!” is the retort I get when I bend 
the unreceptive ears of certain ofhcers reputedly wrestling with th« 
Reserve program. Here are three constructive ideas; I have no il 
lusions that they will be followed, but if this letter reaches print | 
can at least show my grandchildren I tried. 

First, let’s get rid of these so-called composite units—fast. At 
least, get rid of them in the big cities. They are the greatest tim« 
wasting and mind-deadening structures ever conceived. Why not 
provisional branch units T of O or no T of O? Couldn't all the Coast 
Artillerymen in the Umpty-Umpth Composite Group organize a 
provisional guided missile battalion and thus have some direction to 
their training instead of listening to catch-as-catch-can lectures. My 
unit instructor says no, “There is no authority for it.” But authority 
or not, | can’t see where it would do a bit of harm, and might do 
lots of good. I believe the Infantrymen would be happier as a 
glider infantry battalion (provisional) than as Section Q listening 
to the organization chart of the Engineer Board. 

Second, if the composite group-and-subgroup structure must be 
maintained for some reason that Reserve ofhcers aren’t supposed to 
know, let’s divide them up on a basis of rank rather than branch 
groupings. The lieutenants aren’t particularly interested in killing 
their evenings listening to lectures on Oil in the Middle East; the 
colonels don’t give a damn about instruction in how to make up a 
morning report. Their interests and their needs are far apart; and 
since there is little if any branch instruction anyhow, it seems sensi 
ble to tailor the instruction to the minds and needs of the victims, 
rather than to their putative branch. 

Third, let’s have unit instructors who know more than the people 
they are to instruct. In my own composite group not one of the 
assigned instructors has ever taught a class since the fiasco of the 
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lirst three meetings, when young captains and majors were assigned 
to lecture on the organization of the army to ofhcers who had just 
left the army a month or two before after several years of service. 
Also, when group and subgroup commanders come up with speak 
ers who are leaders in their field, and find that the instructor never 
heard of the proposed speaker and is not faintly interested in hear 
ing about him, frustration blankets the entire program. 

I know, just another T’d off Reserve officer—but ask the man who 
is one 


CoLonet LEGRE! 


The Regular Reserve 
lo the Fditors of InFaNrry JouRNaI 


lhe Reserve Officer 


is fair to the 


Interim Promotion Plan does not impress me 
Reserve officer who is on duty as a Regular Army 
nlisted man. To qualify for promotion under existing regulations, 
a Reserve officer must be a member of a Reserve unit and function 
in a T/O position, yet Army Regulations prohibit Regular Army 
enlisted men taking an active part in Reserve functions. We as a 
may have been overlooked in 
the big picture, but firmly believe the OR are overlooking an excel 


group and a y wd sized group it Is 
lent source of commissioned personnel in the event of another na- 
tional emergency. It should be realized that soldiering is our 
business, not a part-time function. If it is impossible for a Reserve 
officer in our position to advance at specified time intervals there is 
no incentive in holding such a commission while many less capable 
men march up the promotion ladder leaving the Regular Army 
Dogface far behind. The Army at present is making much ado 
about the “career plan” yet what is done to enhance the position 
of a Reserve officer who happens to make the Army his career in an 
enlisted status 


M/Ser. Josern M. Botewskt1. 
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Field Training for UMT 


To the Editors of InFanrry JourRNalI 


I have noticed that The Journat is in favor of UMT. I favor 
UIMT also, but not as it stands now with six months in training and 
the other six months in the National Guard, Reserves or ROTC. 
There is no substitute for field training and they won't get it in the 
Guard, Reserves, or ROTC. If we ever did have to go to war, we 
would be up against men who have been training for years, and 
next time we may not have the years to train our men. Even toward 
the last in World War II we had to send men over with just seven 
teen weeks of training. I agree with UMT, but let’s give them real 
training and not waste our money. Also let's see that it is training 
in the combat arms and not service forces, because those jobs in the 
service torc es are easier to learn. 

I also think that the letter in your November issue, suggesting the 
German feldmiitze instead of the present garrison cap is a good one. 
I think it is the answer to a better cap for the Army. 

And the book, Company Commander is all that you said it is and 
then some. I enjoved reading it very much. 

Rosert W. Cever. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cocky 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


This is just another trooper sounding off. 

Sure, the army couldn't run without the Quartermaster Corps, 
the medics, etc., but the 82d Airborne has these branches repre- 
sented within it, too, and you can stand any medic in the airborne 
next to a medic in a non-jumping unit and you'll See the startling 
difference. No baggy Ike jacket on this medic—look at that brass 
sparkle, and those jump boots look like glass! 

Cocky? Sure he’s cocky, but not because he thinks he’s rough 
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probably learned differently in jump school). HH, 
proud or the airborne. 
I've beer here at Fort Riley since October going » 


am I homesick! Not for my home town, but for the 82d ip 
Like Sergeant Ryan (Badges and Arches—Novem!x ANTR) 
Journac) I have yet to be issued a cap patch, division inden 
background, or jump boots, but thank God they stil! ng 
‘chute when_! go up for a jump! ' 
Taking these insignia (“Airborne” tab, cap patch ae 
won't even dampen our spirits, it just makes us madder 
Half the fellows I know here at Fort Riley wear , when 
they go on pass. Does a trooper ever wear civvies awa’ n For 
Bragg? Hell no. How are people going to know you're a trooper 
if you don’t wear your uniform? 
We don’t need a special uniform such as the Air Fo: work 
ing on. Just give a trooper a GI set of ODs and a month’s pay and 
when he gets finished with them he'll look like no ordinary soldie: 


Incidentally, I’m not a medic, I’m a rifleman. 
Ser. St. Cram Savant 
Parachute Infantr: 
Ft. Rilev, Kansas 


Discrepancy Reports 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The Journat is getting pretty serious again! Here is a bit of 
leaven we ran across while checking over some back issues of the 
redoubtable Sydney (NSW) Bulletin. 

We heard about the incident at the time it occurred back when 
Darwin was still being visited on moonlit nights by something larger 
than anopheles mosquitoes. It appeared in the Bulletin of Septem 
ber 18, 1946. 

Evidently the U.S. Army has nothing on the Royal! Australian 
Air Force for paper work. 


I suppose the Army and Navy were afflicted with similar 
things, but in the Air Force they were called Discrepancy Re 
ports. They were “raised” when any section or unit found that it 
unaccountably lacked or possessed anything from a pair of overalls 
to a three-ton truck. “D.R.s” passed for comment or explanation 
from person to person, section to section and unit to unit, slowly 
developing into massive foolscap files that were the despair of 
accounting officers, and the nearest thing to perpetual motion ever 
designed by man. Some seemed to travel for years and visit every 
capital in Australia. I cherish the memory of one which was 
raised in Darwin when 12 bottles of “wine, communion,” dis 
appeared during a short journey from one unit to another. The 
report finally went to the Pharmaceutical Officer of No. 9 Stores 
Depot Chow or why I don’t know). I can’t remember the full 
and admirable summary of the affair which he appended to the 
report, but I know it concluded that “since it is impossible to 
determine whether the missing goods have been used for purposes 
sacramental or sacrilegious, it is recommended that they be writ: 
ten off to the Glory of God at Public Expense.” And there the 
matter rested. 

Oxtver Fitter. 


Hope you may find this useful as well as enjoyable. 
Very Reverenp Anseco M. Keer, Pu.) 
St. Norbert College 
West de Pere, Wisconsin 
p> We're sorry that our pages seem “pretty serious” but these are 
pretty serious times. Moreover good military reading of the 
lighter type is hard to come by. 
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“March 'Em Up and Down” 


To the Editors of InFanrry JourNAL: 


From my personal viewpoint, compliments are in order {0° Colo 
nel Maverick fror his excellently worded article “March !m Up 
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hich appeared in the January issue of the IJ. 1 took 
, agreeing with this article, more or less as a review 

sé 

, me enlistee in the Civilian Conservation Corps, prior 
nt in the Infantry and subsequent commission, I feel 

el fied to offer my views regarding this form of training 

\s when there is so much argument regarding conscrip 
it this mode of training would be a compromise that 
e acceptable to the general public than strict military 
practical work with firearms and their use. 


| ye ustrate, more clearly, my own case: 

ly to the CCC to benefit from my experiences and get all | 
. t. both in knowledge and monetary benefits. 

T] thing I learned was to take care of myself and accept the 
sa es and burdens that were shared by all. 

DI mvself in the fact that I wore a uniform, which gave me 


distinction of belonging to an organization with several pur 
» in an emergency, and improving many items for the 


oOses ~ 


mfort Our Nation” and its inhabitants. 

Var schooling and training was made available to us, of which 
lan yself, at no expense other than a small amount of my 
tree tl 


Due to my experiences in the CCC, I was influenced into enter- 
» OCS at Fort Benning, Georgia, and I went through and on to 
ther achievements. 

| had been a rifle company commander for six months in Europe, 
hen I was rendered unconscious for a period of three weeks. Upon 
y revival | found that I was totally disabled and through with my 
riod of active service. 

in my opinion the training of the CCC enabled the enlistee to 
dapt himself easily and quickly to the rigors of military life. 

The atmosphere and environment in the CCC and the Army 

very similar. The main thing still absent was training in the 

se of weapons, and their defense and care. 

For some who are wondering, I will state that I am the father 
{ ive children, and that I was married and a father before my en 
trance in the Army. 

| only hope that my three boys have a chance at something on 
the order of this before they decide to settle down to married life. 

You may be sure that I will insist upon their entrance, so as to be 
t least partially prepared for the day that they may have to answer 
their country’s call. 


a 


May your grand magazine continue to give such excellent articles 
its reading public. 
Joun W. Baker. 
7 South Platt Street 
Montpelier, Ohio 


Airborne 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


\fter reading S/Sgt. Robert W. Ryan’s letter “To the Editors of 
Inrantry Journa,” in the November 1947 issue, I would like 
to get a word or two in on behalf of the airborne troops. 

First | want to say, I agree with Sergeant Ryan and hope through 
these letters and other efforts, the glory or spirit of the airborne 
troops will be restored. 

| was a member of the 509th Parachute Infantry Battalion 
throughout its life and then a little more. Since serving five years 
‘sa parachutist, I am not presently assigned to an airborne unit. 

Back in the early days of the Airborne Army, it wasn’t altogether 
the fifty or hundred dollars that caused men to transfer to the 
units and take the stiff training to qualify. It was the 
ippearance of the individual, with the qualification badge, on a 
vackground; the cap patch; the airborne arch, over the airborne 
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unit shoulder patch; and the highly polished boots. With these 
few extra items which were purchased with part of that extra 
money, added to the uniform, the airborne trooper was the neatest, 
best groomed and cockiest soldier in the land. Everywhere he 
went, overseas or at home, he stood out, not only on the streets 
but as a soldier. 

Now the AGF are trying to take away the patches and arches that 
signify airborne. Where then is the spirit of the airborne trooper? 
Gone with the patches which he cherished and worked so hard to 
attain. Now just take the jump pay and then there will be no 
airborne. And some ask why isn’t the airborne up to strength? 

S/Ser. Earry K. Kerrrer. 
315 High Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


1 1 Y 
Painting Weapons White 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In your January issue, in “To the Editors,” there appeared a 
letter of question from Lieutenant L. R. Hutson. He asks, why, 
in the article “Snow Gear,” of the November issue, a weapon was 
not painted white so as not to stand out black against a field of 
snow. 

When with Task Force Frigid, in Fairbanks, Alaska, winter of 
46 and ’47, we were conscious of the same defect. We experi 
mented with the painting white of weapons, but soon found it 
useless. Naturally, when the weapon is being fired, it does not take 
long for the barrel to become extremely hot: thus causing the paint 
to melt. Wherein arises a more serious problem: that of the paint 
seeping in and clogging up vital parts of a weapon. Even paint on 
the forward stock of an M-1 will melt after continuous rapid firing. 
So, the only part of any weapon that will not melt, save for 
tripods, which are usually submerged anyway, is the rear stock 
of an M-1—which is, as Lieutenant Hutson puts it, not one hun 
dred per cent. And probably won't be, for some time to come. 

JosepH SPARKMAN 
Hq. 82d Airborne Division 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


7 7 3 
Individual Receiving Set 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In the January issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, Colonel Mar 
shall wrote about tactical cohesion—how Infantry units when ad 
vancing under fire, go to the ground, they cannot see one another, 
all organizational unity vanishes. What had been a force, is now a 
scattering of individuals, etc. 

I was in the 12th Armored Division and the idea I am about to 
relate may be as impracticable as making each tank a helicopter 
for better maneuverability—but here goes. 

Why can’t each infantry soldier be issued a very small crystal 
receiving set that can be placed in one ear (they have them in 
rings). No batteries are need, no wires, nothing that will interfere 
with movement or fire procedure. 

The platoon leader can use his walkie talkie, or a smaller trans 
mitter that would have a range of only two to three hundred yards. 
(Small dry-cell batteries could be carried in his upper pocket of his 
field jacket.) 

If this idea were feasible, the platoon leader could have control 
over his men every instant, whether they could see him or not 
unity would never be lost, cohesion would always be present 

M/Ser. Joun G. Coox. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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The New Look 


I've been followin the suggestions offered ror the New | ook 
for the \rmy but | have nt yet read anything about a uniform 
that would be based upon the warfare ol the future 

Its all very fine and reflective of pride-of-branch to suggest 
liflerent designs and colors and cuts, but that is local and 

iplics limiting uniform-horizons to the Infantry or General 
Stat or—as in the case of Lieutenant Ellis in a letter in your 
February issue—to differences between regular and_ reserve 

umponents. But there will be no horizons of any sort in the 


evervbody will be in it 


[he blue uniform for dress. It is meant for functional 
purp to be ure, but it still doesn't belong in the Army 
[he peacetime soldier-suit should be olive drab, the color God 

the ground you walk on. In wartime, soldiers will 


uw the color of the terrain they fight and jump in white, 


cen or grev; all functional 
lhe Air Fore logic illv, will wear the blue ot the sky they 
~ ent, but, of course in pe cetime In wartime, they will 
functional gear such as supersonic suits and glassine 
helmet 


The Navy should wear erey all the time in war and between 
irs. Most sea water is not blue, but grey. If it wasn’t they 
vould paint surface craft blue instead of grey. Functional gear 
for the Navy—for the steamboat Navy—consists of appendages 
» normal dress and not complete changes: diving equipment, 
veather watch, and so on 
Brown on the ground; blue in the skv; grey on the water 
[here's your peacetime color kit. And, if you figure out the 
ving that can be made when the various greens, pinks, tans, 
t al are eliminated, the change to a basic three colors will be 
more than worth the effort of re-tooling 
Ihe New Look should not be departmentalized, but strate 
gized 
Georce C. Aprett 


7 7 7 


All-Out Intelligence Training 


Che scene is my CP in a windowless house in a village near 
the town of R., France. It is early afternoon of October 11, 
1944 

| am sitting at a table, checking over reports, when the door 
opens and Lieutenant Gant, mud from head to foot, comes in 
from a one-man patrol, salutes, and hands me some papers 


covered with German characters. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 






The documents were addressed to Von Strobel, com: 
of the German forces which, until it was taken the da 
had been defending R. 

“Where did you get these?” I ask, for one of the 
classified the German equivalent for “Top Secret. 

Lieutenant Gant told his story. He had been return 
1 different route than he had used going out and, upo 
ing back within some 400 yards of our lines, he h 


upon something out of the ordinary. A Nazi VIP's tra 
been surprised or ambushed and its contents were all 
place. There were so many papers that he couldn't « 
all and, not knowing German, was unable to tell whic! 

important and which not, so he had brought back a san { 

He indicated the place ona 1:20000 map. It was in 
in a small clearing which was plainly shown. | couldn’ 
it so | sent Gant to get cleaned up and rested and set out 
Captain Carnet, my French executive officer, and Private B 
who knew German. There was little activity in the sect 
we got through without difhculty. 

When we arrived we found that we had hit the jack pot. VW 

irried a bale of material to the CP and sat up all night getting 2 
it into shape. It transpired that Von Strobel had been 
twelve unit commanders on the Top Secret list of the N u 
teenth \rmy, and he had kept his orders, from the mid | 
\ugust to the end of September, neatly and chronologic 
one loose-leaf notebook. When we got through thes« 
mass of other documents we found that there was very lit! 
we didn't know about the German Nineteenth and the 
First Army. 

We knew the strength and recent dispositions of the units 
their phase lines; their Ordnance from rifle bullets to Mar! \I 
tanks, with locations; their casualties, and in what hos 
the wounded were dispersed. We were given the locat 
combat stations, with their code names; the names of 
erade officers, with their commands or duties; and th 
of many company commanders as well. Tank repail ot egir 
were pin-pointed and typed by echelon, all the way rt 
Germany, and the lines of supply for the various unit 
also delineated to their home bases in the Reich. On« i 
ing set of documents showed that the Allied advance n 
as far along at the end of September, 1944, as the N 


expected it to be. All in all, it was a most satisfactory nit 
This all sounds fine so far, but there is an additi Or 
story, and a sequel. ea 
n 


When Carnet, Ball, and I reached the scene of th« 
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it American patrol had been there before us. 
sa spent some time was evidenced by the number 
butts and chewing gum wrappers that were strewn 
iso by the fact that everything in the nature of 
buttons of uniforms, belts, and so on—had been 


z " no objection to the taking of souvenirs but we were 
most .certed to find that, not only had the patrol made no 
effort lect the scattered documents but, in its milling about, 
it hac mpled most of them into the mud and water. Some 
of th vers were so torn and soaked as to be completely il 
legib d others required time and patience to restore. | 
“As the material was translated and put into shape the infor 
matior « sent back to Division G-2. We sent it in install 
ments we fele that it was of such value that the minutes 
counted. Finally the job was finished and all hands turned in 
with ling of definite achievement. We expected to be able 
won to see the results in the G-2 reports from Division and 
Corps 
Days passed and nothing happened. The reports gave no 
nkling that our material had been received. Finally, after some 
the Corps G-2 report included a list of “personali 
the Nineteenth Army which, it was stated, had been 
btained from captured German documents. The officers men 
ned tallied well with our list but they were only a fraction 
immediately took a copy of our report and set out for Divi 
n headquarters. The G-2 was away but the Assistant G-2 
sured me that the report had never been seen by him or 
1 G 


| went to Corps and they also had never heard of our report. 
Then 1 went to Army and, finding my immediate superior at 
eadquarters, gave him the copy. I was really confused. 

Sir,” I said, “I wish that you would read that and tell me if 
u think that it is important. If it is not, I should be sent 
me, for it means that I have completely lost my sense of 
Hues 

(he colonel read a few paragraphs; “This is very important,” 


iid, “but w hy is it dated October 2?” 

I te id him mv story and the matter was investigated. It de 
eloped that the officer who had received the report at Division 
G2 was responsible for Order of Battle. The Battle Order 
iformation which he felt was of interest to the Division he 
used; the rest he had filed. 

[he moral of this tale, of course, is that we must have intel 
gence training emphasized in our peacetime programs. Not 

in hour or two here and there, but as an integral part of 

mbat training schedules, with time proportioned to it com 
nensurate with its importance in the field. A consciousness of 
the value of intelligence and an understanding of what it is 
wuld be drilled into every member of our armed forces. 
[here should not be an officer in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps who can see no farther than his own slot in the T/O 
nd there should not be an enlisted man who would, take 
ouvenir while trampling documents in the mud. Such a re 
sult, however, can only be achieved if men are taught, from the 
eginning, what constitutes military intelligence and its im 
ortance to them as individuals. 
Ener in some of the ablest commanded and best regiments 
id battalions that I encountered I found they did not use 
ie simplest and, at the same time, most effective means 
' increasing intelligence efficiency; that is, liaison with friendly 
units operating on flanks. 

Once | dropped into the CP of an infantry battalion on the 
‘ve of an attack upon a position in the edge of a wood. I had 
| detailed report of a brilliant piece of reconnaissance 
APRIL, 1948 


ne of ti 


vith m 


that had been made on that wood and I had a foresters map, 
which the Germans did not have, which showed every trail and 
footpath. | knew that the S-2 of the combat engineer regiment 
on the left flank, a battalion of which was to attack a contingent 
sector, had this information, but | doubted that there had been 
sufhcient time for it to be processed back through G-2 and 
down to the participating units. I also doubted that there had 
been lateral liaison between these units. | was right. The 
infantry battalion possessed only routine G-2 information plus 
that which their own reconnaissance had produced. This latter, 
incidentally, had not been passed on to the engineers on the 
left. Fortunately, in this instance, there was time to alter plans, 
but, more important still, the infantry battalion, at least, had 
learned that valuable intelligence could sometimes be had by 
asking their next door neighbor. After that they operated on 
that basis. 

[here was one regiment of a famous division that fought for 
two months in France without having on their rolls one indi 
vidual, officer or enlisted man, who could speak French. A 
farmer would come into an outpost, jabbering excitedly and 
nobody would know whether his place was full of Germans or 
artillery fire had killed his cow. Finally the assignment of 
trained French Intelligence Officer was obtained for each bat 
talion, and it was as if a fog had been lifted along the regi 
mental front. Information which had previously seemed prac 
tically impossible to get became a matter of routine. No small 
contribution was the fact that these officers kept each other, and 
their respective $-2s, informed as to what was going on in each 
battalion's sector. 

In combat the commanders of small units are given orders 
and assigned objectives. They, and their staffs, are supposed to 
be able to’carry out these orders and attain these objectives 
through a thorough knowledge of their jobs plus application of 
initiative and ingenuity. Why then, in peacetime, can't we 
apply the same principles? This would give these officers 
training and practice in the tasks that they will have to perform 
if, and when, their units get into action. It is only thus that 
their knowledge and alertness can be passed on, in some degree, 
to the enlisted man, the one who is likely to obtain the most 
immediate personal benefit from it. 

I have talked with many battalion commanders and company 
grade officers who had combat experience in World War II. All 
but one felt that it would have been most satisfactory to have 
had some men with basic intelligence training. All agreed that 
they would have liked to have special training in combat 
intelligence. The general attitude was keynoted by a major of 
infantry, a veteran of Guadalcanal. He said, “The trouble with 
intelligence training is that you don’t need it until you get into 
combat; then it’s too late.” 

Which, of course, is a state of mind. You don't need to know 
how to fire a rifle until you get into combat, or operate a ma 
chine gun or mortar, or dig a foxhole, or a number of other 
things that are taught in basic training. My belief is that a 
hasic understanding of intelligence, its procurement and 
is essential to good operation in the field and that it can only 
become habitual if intelligence training is afforded, from the 
beginning, to every individual who enters any component of 
our armed forces and is continued throughout his career in the 
degree compatible with his ability and responsibility. 


CapTrain CourAGEous. 
5 A 7 y 
Train the Chairborne Corps 


An army's only purpose is to carry out a combat engagement 
successfully. All other activities and functions are subordinate 
and secondary to this, its principal purpose. If this is true then 
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it is necessary that every infantry officer be able to carry out his 
primary assignment: troop leadership in a combat situation. But 
on top of this there is always a small percent: age of officers that 
have to serve in the so-called “chairborne corps. 

All of us know officers who have never heard a gun fired in 
Indeed, for almost 
But I do think that these office-bound crea 
tures should be given the opportunity to participate frequently 
in held work. For example there is Captain X, an Infantryman 
erving as an information specialist. 
tain X served in the ZI, after the 
assigned to GHQ, Tokyo. One evening he was bragging that 
he did not even remember how to load an M1. 


[his is not in condemnation of them. 
| was one. 


Inge! 


ad VCal 


For almost five years, Cap 
and immediately war was 
“How long has 
asked. “Well, not 
“I spent a week in classes at Fort Ord 
One week of field work in five 


it been since you were on a range?” someone 


very long, was his reply 
before they sent me overseas.” 
vears! [hen there is Major 2 Transportation Corps, who spent 
two consecutive years as the ofhcer in charge of a post Ofhcers’ 
Club 


entirely ol 


His latest know ledge of his own branch was composed 


gossip fragments. picked up around the bar. An 
Infantry officer, | spent almost a year in Tokyo as a Public In 
formation staff writer. During that period the closest | came to 
a weapon was watching the First Cavalry Division pass in 
review 


What all of this adds up to is that some kind of pro 
ram must be instituted to prevent the slow, steady disintegra 


tion of such chairborne officers. 
Although, over a period of years, officers are 1 


1 in thei 
assignments, nevertheless, there is nothing to j . a 
plateau of combat efficiency for all officers at all ti ig 
To correct this situation, something along follow 
roughly suggested lines, might be instituted: Offic I have in 
mind especially company grade officers in the Infa shoul 
be required, regardless of assignment, to spend sis ‘cen hoyp 
each month in field training. This could be accoun:ed for wis 
four half-day classes on such problems as range | ring, my 
studies, tactics, new weapons, teaching, etc. Within each < 
month period, officers must show that they have fire! minimyp 
courses with all arms they necessarily are required to \ now. (p, 
week each year must be spent with troops on bivoua:. a requir 


ment very easily met by assigning chairborne offi ers as 


servers (or replacements) with troops on field maneuver 
Every post, Camp or station where more than a sp hed min 
mum of officers is assigned should make ranges reasonably aya 


l 


able on week ends to such officers as want to use them 
It is possible such requirements might interfere with 
officer's chairborne duty. But I can conjure up no great | 
which might result if officers were always prepared to give y 
a desk for a combat job. 
LigUTENANT I. H 


Infantry, ORC. 


. Gorpon 


Advice To Officers — 4 


To Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels commanding corps. 


\s soon as you have arrived at the command of a regi 
ment, you will form your conduct upon the model of your 
superiors, and be as despotic in your little department as 
Tartary. W hen giving orders to your 
regiment on the par ade, or marc hing at the head of it, you 
will doubtless, feel as bold as a cock, and look as fierce as a 


the great Chan of 


lion; yet, when the commander in chief, or any other gen 
eral officer approaches, it must all subside into the meek- 
ness of the lamb and the obsequiousness of the spaniel. 

It is your duty also to be very attentive to the good of 
your regiment, and to keep a watchful eye to its advantage, 
except when it clashes with your own. If you have interest 
with the commander in chief, always be careful to secure 
yourself good winter quarters; and if you have an inclina- 
tion to any particular town, either from having mistress 
there, or any other good cause, you need not mind march- 
ing your regiment two or three miles to it. Though it will 
fatigue the soldiers and drain the officers’ purses, they will 
not dare to grumble at it, but will be happy, I am sure, to 


*From Advice to the Officers of the British Army. By Francis Grose. 
London: 1783. Reprinted in 1867 by the Agathynian Club of New York. 
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oblige their commander. Soldiers, you know, are merel\ 
intended for your use and convenience, just as the peopl 
are created for the pleasure of the kings who govern them 

When promoted to the command of a regiment from some 
other corps, show them that they were all in the dark before 
and overturning their whole routine of discipline, introduc 
another as different as possible; I will not suppose of you 
own—you may not have genius enough for that; but i! 
you can only contrive to vamp up some old exploded system 
it will have all the appearance of novelty to those, who 
have never practiced it before; the few w ho have, will give 
you credit for having seen a great deal of service 

When the regiment is on the march, gallop from front! 
rear as often as possible, especially if the road 1s dusty 
Never pass through the intervals, but charge through th 
centre of each platoon or division. The cry of—open the 
right and left—incline to the right—marks your importance 


and it is diverting enough to dust a parcel of ost alread 
half choked, and to see a poor devil of a soldier, | ded i 
a jackass, endeavouring to get out of the way. |) your! 


sence, the same liberty may be taken by the adj. nt. 
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IVE 
snes Excellent History 
THE MARINES’ WAR. By Fletcher 
Pratt. William Sloane Associates. 456 
Pages; Index; Maps; $5.00. 
| am not alone in being partial to Mr. 
Pratt's historical writing, and this is a first 
rate example of it. He recognizes, far more 
fully than most historians who write of 
mpaign ind battle, the obligation of the 
vriter to help the reader read his book. 
Help him by placing the facts in logical 
Help him by dramatic emphasis 
vhere such emphasis is due. Above all, 
help him by stating the facts in the clearest 
ossible language. 
[he Marines’ War, I think, is the best 
hort history of a single Service in World 
War Il yet to appear. It deserves com 
mendation not only for its eminent read 
ibility but also for the author’s handling of 
each Marine campaign, both from the 
merely \merican and Japanese viewpoints. 
peopl . The Marines’ War, of course, is a book 
sa about the Marines exclusively and not a 
ok about the Army. The chief emphasis 
m some 


is on the Marines and on no one else, 
betore which of course is the way Mr. Pratt in- 


troduce tended to write. There is the usual dis 
ot won claimer that the book is not an official vol 
oe if ume, but it is also true, as the author says 
ut | “ "y 
in his foreword, that “a great many official 
system 


records were placed at the author’s dis 

se, who posal” and that “he was allowed to inter 
vill give view eyewitnesses to his heart’s content, 
B oten subjecting them to highly personal 
forms of cross-examination.” Officers of 


oot the Navy and the Marines also “read the 
dusty manuscript in various stages and checked 
ugh the it for accuracy as to statement of event,” 
n to the HM though no one checked it for opinion. . . . 
tance This,” continues Mr. Pratt, “was the ar 


rangement made when the book was un- 
dertaken, and it seemed so incredible to a 
former war correspondent (the author) 


a | ready 


ded like 


\ it 
our at that anv organization would permit such a 
nt. thing that im the first version of some of 
URNAL Mae APRIL, 1948 
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the earlier chapters he deliberately intro 
duced some criticisms that were pretty 
harsh and more than a little unfair—just 
to see what would happen. The Marines 
to whom they were submitted blinked and 
took it like the good soldiers they were, 
even when the points made concerned 
them personally.” There was no censor- 
ship. The Marines were willing to stand 
on the record. 

Well, it was a good record, a splendid 
record. Even if the Marine and the Army 
views of it sometimes differed, no Army 
man ever thought of saying that Marines 
in general fought anything but hard and 
well. If it needed any proof, Mr. Pratt 
proves it plainly, proves it not only in his 
forceful story of the battles but out of the 
mouths and the record of action of the 
Japanese enemy. 

Mr. Pratt gives the Marine side of the 
more acute Marine-Army differences. As 
more and more records come to light, from 
all the Services and the enemy as well, it 
becomes plain that no one service has all 
the facts and that the different viewpoints 
need some day to be studied together in 
order to come nearer the whole truth. The 
way the Marine Corps believes these 
things happened is a valuable part of the 
evidence. 

In The Marines’ War | like particularly, 
also, the ease with which its writer co- 
ordinates air, naval, and Marine action. 
This is one of the hardest tasks of the mili 
tary historians. 

I have sometimes wondered, in fact, 
which Mr. Pratt does best, naval or mili 
tary history. He is so good at both it is 
hard to choose. But after alk, though the 
seas are wider I think there is more variety 
of human action in war on land. Sea 
warfare tends to be told as the action of 
ships. And glorious, though such action 
has often been, and though Mr. Pratt 
makes it appear full glorious, I prefer his 
accounts of the land campaigns and battles 
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where commanders have more, many more, 
factors of warfare to deal with. In The 
Marines’ War you have both kinds, side 
by side, well told indeed.—G.V. 


The Foreign Service 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERV 
ICE. By J. Rives Childs. Henry Holt 


and Company. 261 Pages; Appendix; 
Index; $4.00. 


Here is an excellent book on the his 
tory, organization, and operations of our 
Foreign Service. The author, now Min 
ister to Saudi Arabia, has served his coun 
try overseas and in the Department of 
State for more than a quarter of a century. 
His principal case study is the Paris Em 
bassy. Mr. Childs has given his readers a 
realistic, graphic picture of the diversified 
activities carried on by the three hundred 
ofhcials and employees of the Embassy in 
1947. 

The author is at his best in his analysis 
of the development and present functions 
of the world-wide diplomatic corps. His 
discussion of the economic operations of 
the Foreign Service is less satisfactory 
[here are minor discrepancies in the de 
scription of the organization of the Depart 
ment of Commerce, excusable on the part 
of a Foreign Service officer who has ap 
parently never had a tour of duty in this 
Department. He professes an inability to 
understand why the Commerce, Agricul 
ture, Interior, and Treasury Departments 
found it necessary to set up their own over 
seas organization of economists and engi 
neers. The reasons were obvious enough 
in Washington: diplomatic and consular 
agencies could not provide the other gov 
ernment departments with the technical 
information and representation they need 
ed overseas. 

The author describes the several classes 
of Foreign Service personnel—Foreign 
Service ofhcers, Foreign Service reserve, 
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Foreign Service staff, consular agents, aux 
iliary service, and alien personnel. Ap- 
parently Mr. Childs does not believe that 
rigid compartmentalization of officers and 
employees has a deleterious effect on the 
morale and efficiency of the lower classes 
who lack the privileges and rights of For 
eign Service ofhcers. 

The book will be most valuable to stu 
dents and teachers in colleges and univer 
sities. It is of interest also to the personnel 
of the military services whose work often 
complements that of the Foreign Service. 

Coronet Prestey W. MELTOoN. 


Vivid Description 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. By 


Edward Crankshaw. Viking Press. 223 
Pages; $3.00. 


I have not read all the books on modern 
Aussia but I've read a good many. I recall 
no other that shows the Russian people 
and their nation as vividly as this book 
does. Mr. Crankshaw believes we cannot 
deal with Russia until we know it—know 
the bad and know the good—until we face 
all of its vastness and the life within it. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s is a tough-minded 
presentation. The people who are going to 
hit this book hardest are those who blindly 
idealize all things Russian, this despite the 
fact that the author is an Englishman and 
very apparently a socialist, and that his 
thesis is that nothing but a friendly, even 
a charitable, approach can gain a per 
manent peace between the Russian and 
the non-Russian worlds. But, thinks Mr 
Crankshaw, you cannot extend Christian 
love to a nation and gain it in return, un 
less vou face and understand its faults as 
well as its virtues. It is Mr. Crankshaw’s 
outline of the Russian “faults” and virtues 
which is the superbly realistic part of his 
book and which makes it a vital book for 
the military reader. 

1 doubt that many readers who have 
some acquaintance with Russia’s potential 
for making war will accept in full the au 
thor’s conclusions. Indeed it appears to 
me, on one chief count at least, that -he is 
badly confused. He thinks that those who 
see much danger of Russia as an aggressor 
any time soon “cry out of a depth of im- 
becility or ignorance, or unimaginative 
ness... .” Yet a few pages further along 
he seems to offer that very possibility him- 
self when he savs that Russia “will one day 
be stronger than any nation in the history 
of mankind”; and that we have to realize it 
now: “What happens,” he asks, “when all 
these (Russian) millions of sleepers 
awake.” 
thinks Mr. Crankshaw, “is 
one more fact of life, and a decisive one.” 
It seems to*him that “the vitality of our 
western culture will receive itS great test in 
the use it makes of this new fact of life, as 
real as an earthquake. We can ignore it: 
it will overwhelm ys. We can seek to 
destroy it: we shall destroy ourselves. We 
can throw ourselves into its arms: it will 
absorb us with scarcely a trace. Thus, the 


“Russia,” 





only answer, as it seems to t] 
conception of society, of the 
human beings live togethe: 
be remodelled to allow for . 
unprecedented fact.” 

Mr. Crankshaw, I would 
tough job for the Western ; 
looks for its solution as a 
Marxist socialist would. He 
bility of “any restraint or ol 
the Russian Marxists, whos 
dogma is complete.” And 
“the burden must be ours, : 
we, not the Russians, who b th . 
have something worth preser 

Mr. Crankshaw’s conclusio: ve | 
in showing us the manner of ¢)\,ught 
forthright socialist of today’s Encland. | 
for the American military der 
greater value of his book is his acute 
accurate description of the “grey masg 
of Russia and their government. | «a 
curate,” not of my own knowledge. by 
because I have asked others who hay 
greater familiarity with the Russian natiop 

The author agrees with those who co: 
sider Russian communism a religion 
religion with an absolute discipline. } 
thinks commissars continue to exist in th 
Russian forces in some form. The young 
people, he believes, those under forty 
those who count chiefly in today’s Russia 
are those from whom the drive comes. An 
these he divides into “the intelligent an 
politically minded (a minority) on ¢ 
one hand, and the unquestioning peasant 
and day-laborer on the other.” The Ru: 
sian “has neither equality nor freedom n 

. a firmly bedded hierarchy of privileg 
and duties,” but Russia is moving “slow 
blundering, tortuously, but with a gath 
ing momentum towards the state wh 
those will flourish side by sick Th 
are thousands, hundreds of thousands, n 
lions, of Russians who think the Mos 
Underground, with its escalators, is ¢! 
only underground in the world Ur 
less you are prepared to think in terms 
moods, or simply to let yourself feel, Ru: 
sia will remain a country without mé 
ing... .” These are brief hints of th 
thor’s description, the excellence 
writing. Whatever you may think of t! 
author's outlook, Russia and the Russia 
is a civilized and dramatic attempt 
show the Soviet Nation.—G.V. 


an 


Strong on Moods, Weak in Facts 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA. By Rober 
Payne. The John Day Company. >” 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 

Robert Payne writes a tremen 
fective kind of English 
novelist’s eve for telling detail, the poets 
sensitiveness to significant moods. He has 
written diaries of his life in wartime Chins 
which preserve forever the intim te fee! 


lousiy el 


He possesses the 


life in Yamnan and Szechwan. But with 
all his talents, he was willing = ept the 
outré post of “Professor of Eng!:sh Poetn 
and Lecturer in Naval Archi: -ture 


Southwest Associated Universit n Kun 
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nd of the job would have 
lably dignified post for a 
hold on a Chinese faculty, 
nation of them would have 
Leonardo da Vinci pretty 
chin hat comparably in this book, 
“wee to postwar Asia to present a 
{ power-political strategy. He 
Japanese by leaving them 
ration. China depresses him. 
Ind lonesia stir his imagination so 
. that he predicts tremendous 
for them in the future. He 

ids th thousand million Asiatics have 
sker od that their strength will be 
aad le: “In the most complete 


West [he means U.S.A., 


USS. d all the others put together] 
will be their mercy unless it cooperates 
vith them hardily, now and in the future.” 
if the Joint Chiefs of Staff had nothing 

to worry about than Asia’s awaken 


they would be able to reduce their 
Janning functions. It would appear that 
\lr. Pavne has made a brilliant over 
satement of his case. The book is strong 

ods and weak on facts. It is valu 
le for occasional insights, not for its 
1 which the half-forgotten 
hooks of Lothrop Stoddard and Patrick 
Gallagher adumbrated many years ago. 
Incidentally, the book is so studded with 
ninor errors of spelling, of dates and of 
facts that the reader’s pleasure is impaired; 
t deserved more careful publishing.—Paut 
\\. A. LrnEBARGER. 


1in premise 


Secret Agent 


MEMOIRS OF A SECRET AGENT OF 
FREE FRANCE. Volume 1—The Si 
lent Company. By Rémy. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
406 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


\mong the many enthralling books on 
the tragic fate of France under the occu- 
pation this is outstanding. It is first prob 
ibly the most illuminating description yet 
penned of the growth of the French Re 
sistance movement and the appalling difh 
culties of its clandestine work. The author, 
n private life Colonel G. Renault-Roulier, 
who had escaped to England at the time of 
the collapse, volunteered to go back by 
way of Spain as an intelligence agent for 
the Free French. How he managed to 
‘lip back, and how from the smallest begin 
nings he succeeded in building up a net- 
work which in its heyday covered the 
whole of French territory and did more 
excellent work than almost any other, he 
himself must tell. A born observer and 
wnter, as skillful in catching with his pen 
even the most fleeting of his conspirational 
moods, as he is modest in the indication of 
his prudence, Rémy unfolds the whole 
heroic as well as sordid world of the 
French underground. Through his pages 
wander the most diverse of men who came 
together his organization to further, or, 
times, to wreck its purpose: the jolly 
“ountry squire scoring by his imperturba- 
ble aplomb and gaining victory after vic- 
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tory over the hated French pouce, even in 
their concentration camp; the naval ofh 
cer joining in with zest despite his alle 
giance to Vichy; the captain of pilots, de 
posed by the Germans but indispensable 
to them and thus invaluable to the net 
work; the specialists in airfields, radar sta- 
tions; the typists; and, most endangered of 
all, the radio operators in their constant 
cat-and-mouse play with German radio 
detector vans. All ages, all regions, all 
shades of character, from the burning pa 
triot, the zestful adventurer and the some 
what shady and none too inspiring occa 
sional stop-gap, down to the rarest but most 
significant of types, the traitor, dragging 
whole batches of his former comrades to 
their doom. 


Around this innermost circle of the net 
work, allied groups and their enemies, 
Rémy finds still time to observe, and reflect 
upon, the broad masses of the “neutrals” 
the many of his countrymen, who in the 
beginning and, as he frankly admits, until 
the occupation of the whole of France 
rallied themselves behind Petain and tried 
in vain to ignore both the war and the 
conqueror. In the glimpses of the different 
representatives of this vast grey neutral 
mass, and particularly in the systematic 
analysis of its components and their mo 
tives, Rémy’s story widens out beyond that 
of the Resistance to a panorama of France 
under the occupation. And whether he in- 
tended it or not, or knew it or not, Rémy 
has captured something of the eternal spirit 
that makes France what she is, la douce 
France, the sweet France as her children 
revere her. Not her pride and her glory, 
not her intellect, not her art, but some 
thing infinitely more intimate, her very 
way of life, the taste of her food, the bou- 
quet of her wines, the closeness of French 
family life. Perhaps this is because the 
author, in addition to being a civil hero, 
reveals himself in his pages also as a gas- 
tronome. He considers appreciation of good 
food not the least authentic expression of 
the French genius. And he dwells with 
relish upon the fact that in London the 
rate of enlistment with the Free French 
Forces went rapidly up the day General 
de Waulle secured for his Hotel the services 
of Monsieur Ruette, the famous chef. 
Dr. Herpert Rostnskt. 


Crockett, Bowie and Travis 


THE ALAMO. By John Myers Myers. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 240 Pages; 
Maps; Bibliography; $3.00. 


It’s well nigh incredible but both the 
author and publisher assert that this is the 
first published book that “seeks to present 
the story of the historic structure in full.” 
Incredible because the Alamo is an Ameri- 
can landmark as cherished as Bunker Hill, 
Gettysburg or Pearl Harbor. And we have 
already had a rash of books on Pearl Har- 
bor, though none of them is the final, de- 
finitive story. 


Nor is this book the final story of the 


Alamo. Myers has attempted to sketch in 
the background of the Alamo itself and 
to recreate the lives of the principal figures 
of the battlke—Crockett, Bowie, Travis and 
Santa Anna—as well as to describe the de 
tails of the siege, the final assault and its 
bloody .results. It’s a great story, one that 
“writes itself” as reporters say, but Myers 
has failed to do it full justice. The failure 
can be laid, I think, to the fact that he tries 
to serve two masters. His attempt to com 
bine zest, wit and color with historical ac 
curacy doesn’t come off. And it’s too bad 
Our popular histories should be more ac 
curate, and our studious histories ought to 
have more zest. But Mvyers’s wit too often 
becomes a wisec rack and his studied con 
clusions flippant observations. 

If the reader can disregard these objex 
tionable literary efforts he'll find The 
Alamo an informative work, based on sec 
ondary sources.—TrE Four. 


Manila Bay 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AND THE MA 
NILA CAMPAIGN. Compiled — by 
Commander Nathan Sargent, USN 
USN Naval Historical Foundation. 128 
Pages; Appendices; Index; $3.00 


This book is the closest approach his 
tory makes to an “official” account of the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and the events be 
fore and after it. The manuscript was be 
gun by Admiral Dewey's order, completed 
and approved by him in 1904, and then 
sealed with instructions that it should not 
be published until after his death. It was 
recently turned over to the Naval Histori 
cal Foundation by his only son, Mr. 
George G. Dewey, and published. 

Thoroughly documented, the book 
throws a great deal of light on the Battle 
of Manila Bay as such, and the subse 
quent blockade of Manila by Admiral 
Dewey’s squadron until American troops 
could be brought in to seize the city. It 
also reveals the Admiral as an accom 
plished diplomat who exhibited great abil 
itv and tact in his dealings with the Fili 
pino rebel, Aguinaldo; the surrendered 
Spanish forces: and the German squadron 
which arrived at Manila apparently deter 
mined to provoke hostilities with the 
Americans. The “German incident” is un 
doubtedly covered in greater detail here 
than in any other history, since Admiral 
Dewey handled the whole matter himself, 
without recourse io Washington. 

Of interest primarily to naval historians 
and secondarily to historians at large, the 
story of the Manila Campaign might still 
be of interest to the average military reader 
as a glimpse of the etiquette of warfare circa 
1898, when wars were still fought between 
armies and navies, and civilians were only 
interested spectators, to be respected by the 
combatants and moved out of harm’s way 
before the battle. Man has progressed 
wonderfully in the art of war in fifty years 
but one wonders in which direction. 


O. C. S. 
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Doctors in the Revolution 
EAGLE IN THE SKY. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason. J. B. Lippincott Company. 500 
Pages; $3.00. 


Colonel Mason's facile typewriter has 
poured forth another of his smooth histori- 
cal novels. In the tradition of Rivers of 
Glory, Three Harbours, etc., he has used 
a judiciously compounded potion of his- 
tory, sex, love and adventure to give us a 
readable novel, this time of three young 
surgeons who served the Colonists’ cause 
in the critical years 1780-1781. 

The three received their Bachelor of 
Medicine degree and right to practice from 
the same Boston surgeon on the same New 
Year's Eve. Peter Burnham served with 
privateers, Ada Peabody with the patriot 
forces at Yorktown, and Lucius Devoe first 
with General Armold at West Point and 
later with the British and Tories at York- 
town. All three had much use for their 
skills, and all served the cause of medicine 
to the best of their ability and with burn- 
ing ambition. Devoe’s personal ethics did 
not come close to matching his professional 
ethics, but Peabody and Burnham were 
upstanding patriots, citizens, and surgeons. 

Much of the interest of the book lies in 
the descriptions of medical practices of the 
late eighteenth century; Colonel Mason 
has been as meticulous in his medical- 
historical research as in his research into 
military and political history. The lay 
reader today wonders how anybody lived 
after his case was turned over to a doctor 
in those rough-and-ready days. Some of 
the descriptions of surgery as performed 
during the war would chill the spine of a 
butcher. A lead bullet to hold between 
the teeth was the substitute for anesthesia; 
instruments were sterilized in hot brandy 
if they were sterilized at all, and suturing 
needles were placed in the surgeon’s lapel 
for convenience of access.—A. S. 


African Republic 


LIBERIA, 1847-1947. By Charles Morrow 
Wilson. William Sloan Associates. 226 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 


Since the founding of its government 
on the tropical coast of Africa, Liberia has 
developed into the only republic on a con- 
tinent of subject colonies. It is an experi- 
ment in democracy which has worked. 

As a haven for former American slaves, 
Liberia found, last year, that after a hun- 
dred years of existence it had made great 
technical and social advances—in spite of 
epidemics, marauding slave traders, and 
territorial and economic imperialism. Thus 
although nine-tenths of its people are tribe 
members, all of them have legal citizenship 
in the Liberian state; all are able to vote 
in free elections. 

The story of Liberia is the story of rub- 
ber. The Firestone Rubber Company was 
quick to establish plantations on the lush, 
untilled soil when it saw that the Far East 
rubber supplies were in danger of being 
isolated. But at the same time that the 






company was planting rub! 


rees and 
‘ ‘ : and ey 
perimenting with new 


strains, they were also — ynv $ 
through the hitherto trac joc eal on br 
and instructing the natives health a wond 
scientific measures which ie Wit! 
their own livelihoods. Py © suc " 
course, Firestone assumed a t sh s 
the successful realization this Neo 
republic. 7 es 
Liberia’s importance e Unie fe 
States is seen in the fact ¢] luring the ere 1s 
war the port of Monrovia weed wai nd th 
principal port in the extend ipph hee raphic 
of the south Atlantic. The United Stare: mpeodle? 
was fortunate again in hay : friendh nd pr 
rubber-producing country sucl) as Liberip Amat 


which annually grows 17 per cent of thy nd h 
world’s suply of raw rubber. Until io. fambook ¢ 
synthetic industries could get a footly 4 ip like 
we purchased her entire rubber outpu: help 
This is a thorough and up-to-day 
count. It indicates the economic weal 
which lies hidden in the remainder of ty 


7 
African continent. It is a lesson in gy 
cessful government. Mr. Wilson states hy ‘a 
case well.—V. R. 
Wat 
Compact History untr 


THE DIXIE FRONTIER. By Evers f sent 
Dick. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 399 Pages 


Illustrated; Index; Bibliography $45 any 

It is probably poor form for a con sapp 
scientious reviewer to subscribe to the sen an lo 
timents of the anonymous sou! who ground Heats 
out the jacket copy for this book, since the ugos 
jacket writer is presumably intereste4 pr pays, | 
marily in causing people to buy the book Benehi 
In this case, the sales promotion depan y tre 
ment could afford to be honest when they ation 


say, “Altogether, The Dixie Frontier is one 
of the richest, most complete, and mos 
entertaining treatments of pioneer life 
ever written.” 














be h 


writer 


Without resorting to census figures, it is Hyjreact 
probably a safe bet that only a small pro Mjjpobili 
portion of our present population de heir 
scended from the rugged and unfettered Horev 


characters who inhabited our lower fron Hever 
tier in the late 1700s and early 1800s. The Iimthe su 
feeling and spirit that bubbled on the bor Pata 
der in those days have come down to out he ot 
own time, diluted surprisingly little by Hjjern 


immigration and years. While we fight fough 
the battle of the caste system, it is refresh: HP* Jo 
ing to read of how the militia was organ amili 


ized after the Revolution—disorganized is Hmvllag 


a better word. There was no caste system 3 
on the border then, and lives and wealth erm 
were the forfeit. The soldier who threat putho 
ens to wreak physical violence on his «ap Schu 
tain when both are out of uniform would the p 
find many a kindred soul on the Kentuck Schw 
border in the 1820s. Country justice, at Jibowe 
the hands of the crossroads squire, is littl habor 
different today than then, except that ap wymt 


TM 





peals are probably easier. os 
Professor Dick writes in almost tele — 
graphic style; he often packs s many 4s 


one short other 


ten incidents and descriptions 
. too 
finds him 


paragraph.. The reader at time: 
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the book had been longer 


5 and ey : fuller. The author tells so 
MPrOved 2 + illustrate his point, and 
S Toad oaf® , off just when the reader 
pe a 4 it happened next. 

aith and . 


fessorial organization, the 
into thirty-two chapters, 
a as “The Squatter,” “Land 
5 N, ed Siave as a Pioneer,” “Good 
ols.” “Frontier Military 
ntier Speech.” Surprisingly, 


aes ; verlapping in the chapters, 
, 7 e paints a picture, photo 

mn shic ar, of the pioneer and his 

opm oblems food, his life, his children 
frie = nd pract everything else about him 
Liber hat woul licate how he shaped his life 

i of a nd how his life shaped him. This is a 

ntil k to | the average American learn 

footh y » like a spect American history, and 

itput, ape help th ident understand it.—A. S. 

la 

a Era of Good-Fellowship 

Pr OF the HE SILENT PEOPLE SPEAK. By 
in su Robert St. John. Doubleday & Com 

tates th nanv. 397 Pages; $4.00. 


\Wandering through Yugoslavia’s back 


try and through eighty-seven chapters 
{sentimental interviews with hundreds of 


Everet lorshal Tito’s comrades, the author found 
9 Pages he attitudes of the American State Depart- 

4 nent toward this progressive nation quite 
. a isppointing. He also reports the Ameri 
he ons in local correspondents frustrated at their 
) ovoned ditors’ failure to print the truth about the 
hone ugoslavs. An era of good-fellowship, he 
ste’ wd bys, has been inaugurated under Tito’s 
he book Heneficent leadership, an era characterized 
| depart w free speech, a free press, and free edu 
hen thes ation, with full employment, leisure, and 
er is one xial security for all. 
nd mos \n efhcient peoples’ army built around 
eer lif he heroic partisan guerrilla bands, the 


writer discovered, has replaced the former 
ires, it is eactionary army dominated by a corrupt 
nobility. The brave partisans have forgiven 


1] nr 
nail pro 


ion de heir wartime opponents. Evidence of their 
rfettered Mmtorgiveness he saw in the kind treatment 
yet fron ven to orphans of Chetniks who, with 
Ws. The he support of the United States and Great 
the bor fentain, fought against the partisans. In 
n to our fMmthe orphanages there were even some chil- 
little by fimeren of the Croatian Utasi guerrillas who 
we fight Mmought on the side of the Germans. Mr. 
refresh: $M. John notes that the partisans and their 
.s organ: families are now moving into the deserted 


nized is HMllages of the Schwabians, Yugoslavs of 
system f#German descent who also fought with the 
wealth ##Lermans against the partisans. Since the 
» threat: Mmeuthor does not report that he saw any 


his cap fp hwabian children, it would appear that 
n would fiiMithe partisans’ forgiveness did not extend to 
entucky #@™chwabians. Mr. St. John does imply, 
stice, at H#however, that the German prisoners of war 
is little fiMf2boring in Yugoslavia were receiving good 
that ap @mtatment from their masters. (He does 

not actually say that they are treated well, 
st tele but he im plies they are.) It is evident that 
many asfgece Cherniks, Utasi, Schwabians and 
ne short other discordant elements have been elimi- 
ids him: fg ™d, the writer considers the Yugoslavs 
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united, kindly, good-hearted, generous and 
most industrious. 

Even the Serbs, he says, do not now op 
press minority groups. Prewar Yugoslavs 
live in peace and amity with the people of 
the several territories annexed since the 
war from Yugoslavia’s neighboring coun- 
tries and with the people of Montenegro 
which was formerly an independent na 
tion. Altogether Mr. St. John is an ad 
mirer of Tito’s comrades and regrets the 
American propaganda-inspired misunder 
standing of their merits. 

In the foreword of his book Mr. St. 
John cautions the potential reader about 
his Yugoslav adventure, “I may not be 
able to put it down so it will make any 
sense to you.” He is overly modest; it 
made sense all right to this reviewer. How 
ever, another American traveler who vis 
ited Yugoslavia in 1947, William Z. Foster 
of the Communist Party, also wrote a 
travelogue. Mr. Foster made no mention 
of his fellow traveler but the views ex 
pressed by the two writers about Yugo 
slavia’s political economy are not dissimilar. 

Cotonet Prestey W. MELrTon. 


Synthetic Rubber 


BUNA RUBBER: Tue Birt oF an IN 
pustry. By Frank A. Howard. D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 307 Pages; $3.75. 


The factual story of the birth of the 
synthetic rubber industry, written by a for 
mer Standard Oil official, illustrates “the 
way in which our American society actu 
ally operated in peace and war to create 
new industries and advance old ones.” 

At the end of the first World War, the 
German oil industry, reduced to the mini 
mum of its prewar output, resorted to 
chemistry to strengthen its position. Dur- 
ing the first World War the German rub- 
ber industry, with no source of crude rub- 
ber, had come to a grinding stop. This was 
the genesis of the synthetic rubber indus 
try. The oil industry assigned its chemical 
engineers to work on the development of 
synthetic rubber. In 1919 the first semi- 
usable synthetic rubber was :roduced in 
Germany. One of the representatives of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey sent in a sam- 
ple to the U. S. office and thus began the 
interchange of patents and processing 
rights between Standard of New Jersey 
and the German oil industry, later the 
I. G. Farben. During the few years of 
peace that followed, research and experi 
mentation continuously progressed and 
when war again exploded in 1939, an 
advance stage of synthetic rubber produc- 
tion had been attained in Germany. Yet 
by this time, agreements on patents and 
production rights between I. G. Farben 
and Standard had beceme very involved. 
It appeared that, should the need arise for 
production of synthetic rubber in the 
United States, numerous legal bottlenecks 
would tie our hands hopelessly. In 1939, 
Standard reached an agreement on the full 
use of the patents controlling the produc- 





The first volume of the 


Army’s big official history! 


Organization Of Ground 
Combat Troops 


Here is the story of how we built 
our ground forces for combat in 
World War II. It is the story of 
the immense problems solved by 
General Lesley J. McNair and his 
staff and successors from 1940 
through 1945. 


$3.25 





Aspects of Current American 
Foreign Policy 


The official State Department account 
and explanation of our foreign policy, 
as it is now being administered. Infor- 
mation of the utmost importance to 
every American. 
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THE CALCULATED RISK 
By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


The editor of Foreign Affairs proposes 
a solution to the deadlock between the 
USSR and the rest of the world. 


In THE CALCULATED RISK he out- 
lines a scheme by which democratic 
nations, working within the framework 
of the UN can establish a democratic 
program and go ahead with it, without 
Russia. 


“All military men need a grasp of this 
plan, for it may well become the pro- 
cedure we shall be following.—T he In- 
fantry Journal. 
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NEW BOOKS 


HOW TO PLAY 
GIN RUMMY 
By OSWALD JACOBY 
A ranking bridge and poker ex- 
pert explains the fine points of 
America’s most popular card game. 


$2.25 


HOW TO FIGURE 
THE ODDS 
By OSWALD JACOBY 
A straight-faced study of your 
chances on everything from mak- 
ing seven straight passes to making 
a profit on your life insurance. 


$2.50 


OPERATION VICTORY 

By SIR FRANCIS DE GUINGAND 
Chief of Staff 
writes one of the fairest and most 
interesting books to come out of 


W orld W ar II. Recommended read- 


ing. 
$3.75 


BOMBER OFFENSIVE 
By SIR ARTHUR HARRIS 
The story of the air bombard- 
ment of Europe—by a ranking Brit- 
ish air commander. 


$2.75 


EUROPEAN COCKPIT 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
The latest and one of the most 
reliable studies of the intricate and 
explosive politics of the Balkans 


$4.00 
LETTERS FROM 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
By JOHN G. WINANT 
A former ambassador to England 
gives us an account of his mission 
in England in the early part of the 


| $3.00 


Order from 
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f Buna rubber. This cleared the way 
for the full-scale development of the syn 
thetic-rubber industry in the United States 

The second phase of the story started 
with the recommendation by Standard to 
buffer the possible loss of the crude rubber 
L case of war by setting up a large 
pr 


of synthetic rubber. 


duction progran 
Clearance with the Munitions Board was 
An advisory Buna commis 
After 
wercoming strenuous opposition along the 


in ade quate 


the first step 


sion was the next batting ground 


program was finally 

napped out. Production on a scale to meet 

the demand was attained eighteen months 
Pearl Harbor 

\t present the United States is equipped 

: new important industry which will 

urry us over during the period when crude 

bber will remain in short supply. But 

what is this new industry's economic fu 


} ! 
nce crude rubber will again be 


Early in 193 when German Buna 
ed in the American market, its 
selling price was from $1.00 to $1.20-a 
p* und, W h en tural rubber was pegged at 
It was estimated that to 

plant capacity of 100,000 tons, in 
142. the initial investment would be at 
ast from $1.000.000.000 to $1.500.000. 


Yet when the entire synthetic-rubber 


program of fifty-one primary plants had 
been completed in 1944 the total direct 
st borne by the government was only 


$7 OK Ithough verv large in 
direct costs were borne by private industry 
Using Canadian statistics of synthetic pro 
duction, the author estimates the total cost 
ymne-half of one per cent of 
the United States national income during 

two-vear period of construction. On a 
hifteen-vear life basis for the plants this 


| 
= iess than 


plant used would require one-fifteenth or 
me per cent of the national income 

of relative production costs, 
the author looks into the Buna future with 
eenfidence. The actual f.0.b. New York 


price for natural rubber has been as low 


In terms 


as 2 cents and as high as $1.15 per pound 
However, since the International Rubber 
Agreement in 1934, the price of natural 
rubber fell as low as 9.9 cents as the mini 
mum point, and oscillates around 27 cents 
as the postwar average price 

The estimated peacetime cost of Buna 
is in the range oi 15 to 20 cents per pound. 
Provided that the industry will be able to 
produce synthetic rubber at this price level 
and that the price of crude rubber will re- 
main within the limitations of the Inter- 
national Rubber Agreement, it may be as- 
sumed that the Buna industry will be able 
to compete with crude rubber. In the 
realm of dollar economics, the future of 
the new industry appears assured. This is 
undoubtedly an encouraging sign for the 
future of the svnthetic-oil industry which 
sooner or later must be set up to over- 
come the growing oil shortage in the 
United States 
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makes the narration fragn Le 
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